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VOL.    II. 

Qj-^HOU  little  curmudgin, 
JL     1  bear  it  in  dudgin, 

My  queftions  you  do  not  regard ; 

You  I  muji  expofe, 

And  pull  by  the  nofe, 

For  your  exceeding 

Good  manners  and  breeding, 
Pray  where  'wire  you  bred,  Mr.  Bard  ? 

Do  you  know  who  you  flight, 

Nothing  lefs  than  a  knight : 

But  after  a  kicking, 

You  11  he  freer  of  freaking, 
Fit  ufage  for  fuch  a  fad  fellow  ; 

You're  at  a  fine  pafs, 

Thus  to  play  the  fauce, 

I  know  by  the  phiz, 

Well  enough  who  it  is, 
Couch 'd  under  the  mafk  of  Apollo. 

Some  bolts  I  will  borrow, 

Of  Jove,  to  your  for  row, 
And  thunder  your  Oracles  down ; 

And  then  you  muji  go, 

With  a  raree-Jhow, 
At  the  rate  of  a  farthing  a  tune. 

Vol.  II.  CL  A.  Right 
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A.  Right  worfhipful  knight, 
Do  you  think  wc  would  flight 
The  title  fo  fondly  you  boaft ; 
But  all  we  believe, 
From  the  language  you  give, 
And  your  threat'nings  which  came, 
Without  e'er  a  name, 
That  you're  only  a  knight  of  the  pofl. 
And  thus  without  kicking, 
We  ufe  our  free-fpeaking, 
For  the  lion  was  never, 
'Till  fick  of  a  fever, 
Afraid  of  the  kick  of  an  afs: 
If  you  by  the  phiz, 
Can  tell  who  it  is, 
We  know  by  the  ears, 
Who  'gainft  us  appears, 
So  that  for  the  other  may  pafs. 
If  with  raree-fhow,     . 
We're  reduced  to  go, 
We're  aflured  no  cuftom  to  lack, 
For  inftead  of  French  toys, 
To  pleafe  little  boys, 
We'll  carry  the  knight  on  our  back. 
Q.  Gentlemen,  I  find  a  very  mean  and  contemptible 
char  after  given  of  the  Jews  by  the  Egyptian  writers,  and 
thofe  of  other  nations,  men  of  as  great  authority  as  Jofe- 
phus,  or  any  other  Jewijh  hijlorian.   Manethos,  a  prieji 
of  Egypt,  calls  them  a  crew  of  leprous  and  nafiy  people, 
and  Jays  they  were  expelled  the  country   by  Amenophis 
then  reigning,  and  driven  into  Syria,  their  captain  being 
Mofes  an  Egyptian  prieji.  A  like  relation  we  have  front 
Charemon,  an  author  of  good  credit  among  the  Greeks, 
who  tells  us  that  in  the  reign  ^Amenophis,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  lepers  were  banijbed  out  of  Egypt, 
under  the  conducl  ^Tifithen  and  Petefeth,  (i.  e.  Mofes 
and  Aaron)  and  tho*  other  writers  differ  in  the  name 
of  the    King  then  reigning  in  Egypt,  yet  all  agree  in 
afferting  the  Ifraelites  to  be  a  najiy  fort  of  people,  over- 
ran with  fcabs  and  infeftious  boils ;  and  that  they  were 

efteemed 
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efieemed  the  'very  fcum  and  filth  of  the  nation.     Tacitus, 
a  Roman   writer  of  unquestionable  authority,    adds  that 
Mofes  one  of  the  exiled  lepers,  being  a  man  of  <wit  and  re- 
putation among  them,  having  the  advantage  to  he  educated 
in  the  college  of  the  royal priejls  at  Memphis  (which  none 
of  his  nation  could  hoajl  of  befides  himfelf)  where  magic 
and  ajirology  were  the  only  fciences  then  in  vogue,  he  being 
perfeclly  versed  in  all  the  myfteries  and  Jeer  ets  cf  Egyptian 
wifdom,  it  was  no  hard  taj&  for  him  to  poffefs  the  rude 
and  ignorant  fons  of  Jacob  with  a  profound  veneration 
for  his  perfon  ;  and  when  he  faw   the  griefs  and  confu- 
fton  of  his  brethren,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  chear,  and 
neither  trufl  the  gods  nor  men  of  Egypt,  but  only  confide  in 
him,    and  obey  his  counfel,  for  that  he  was  fent  front 
heaven  to  be  their  conduclor  out  of  this  calamity ;  upon 
which  the  people,  not  knowing  what  courfe  to  take,  fur- 
rendered  themjelves  wholly  to  his  difpofal,  from  which 
time  he  became   their  captain  and  law-giver,    leading 
them  thro*  Arabia  and  other  parts,  where  they  committed 
great  rapine  and  fpoil,  putting  man,  woman  and  child 
to  the  Jword,  burning  their  cities,  and  laying  all  things 
.  defolate  :  what  could  be  faid  worfe  of  a  company  of  rubbers, 
or  Banditti  ?  The  above  is  taken  out  from  hifiory,  antffomt 
that  were  in  company  at  the  reading  are  at  a  ftatrd what 
to  think,  whether  thefe  authors  above  quoted  may  be  relied 
on-,    defiring  you  would  infer  t  in  your  paper  (with  your 
conveniency)  your  opinions,  and  you  will  very  much  oblige ', 
Gentlemen,  your   humble  fervants 

M.  R.  L.  Z. 
A.  We  mull  fure\be  of  very  credulous  tempers,  if 
we  can  depend  upon  heathen  authors  in  matters  of 
fuch  great  antiquity,  as  the  departure  of  the  Jfrae/ites 
from  Egypt,  When  we  find  them  all  fo  uncertain, 
fo  fabulous,  fo  inconfiftent  with  one  another,  fo  ri- 
diculoufly  abfurd  in  accounts  of  a  far  later  date,  we 
muft  renounce  our  very  reafon,  before  we  can  afient 
to  them  in  more  ancient  occurrences.  When  the 
Romans  had  no  certain  records  of  their  own  nation 
before  the  regifugium,  we  have  a  wonderful  reafon 
to  believe  a  Tacitus,  while  difcourflng  of  foreign  af- 
Q^2  fairs, 
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fairs,  and  thofe  too  fo  early  in  their  aera.    But  if  you 
fay,  that  the  Romans  were  juniors  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
common-wealth  of  learning,  and  the  Greeks  again  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  the  latter  might  be  fur- 
nifli'd  with  more  authentic  accounts  of  thofe  early 
times  in  matters  where   themfelves    were  immedi- 
ately concern'd;  to  this  we  firft  reply,  that  fuch  an 
objection  makes  the  feveral  relations  given  us  to  de- 
pend upon  the  fingle  authority  of  the  original ;  whence 
Tacitus's  account  can  give   no   confirmation   to  the 
ftory,  unlefs  you  fuppofe,    that  if  it  had   not  been 
founded  upon  good  authority,  he  would  not  have  af- 
fented  to  it.     But  this   you  cannot  fuppofe,    if  you 
confider,    how  warping  a  thing  is   prejudice,  how 
partial  the  Romans  to  themfelves,  how  fcorning  to  be 
infulted  by  a  conquer'd  nation,    how  unwilling  to 
own  captives  a  peculiar  people,   how  obnoxious  the 
Jews  to  thofe  about  them,  how   hated  and  defpifed 
by  all  their  neighbours,  how  proud  and  infolent,  ill- 
natured  and  obltinate  in  the  midft  of  their  fubjeftion. 
And  therefore  that  hiftorian  muft  be  a  man  of  un- 
ufual  integrity,  of  uncommon  fincerity,  and  a  moll 
zealous  lover  of  the  truth,   who  will  not  in  fuch  a 
cafe  as  this   depend  upon  very  {lender  accounts  of 
things,  removed  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  prefent 
times  ;  but  to  come  to  the  fountain  head,    if  you 
would  know  how  exceffively  vain  the  Egyptians  were, 
how  unprovided  with  materials  for  ancient  accounts, 
how  defective  in  chronology  (that  eye  of  hillory) 
how  precarious  in  their  fymbolical  reprefentations, 
how  capable  of  impofing  upon  the  world  (and  was 
it  not  their  intereft  too,  to  give  a  turn  to  their  dif- 
grace,  in  which  they  had  a  better  profpect  of  fuc- 
ceeding,  than  could  have  the  Jenvs,  who  were  fepa- 
rated  from  all  the  world)  if  you  would  know,  upon 
how  fandy  a  foundation  Manethos\  relations  are  built ; 
upon  what  uncertainties,  improbabilities,  nay  impofli- 
bilities  they  are  unhappily   fuperftrucled,    we  refer 
you  to  that  very  learned  book  of  bifhop  Stillingjleefs 
Originei  Sacne* 

But 
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Bat  we  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of  one  parti- 
cular, namely  that  Manethos  pretends  to  have  drawn 
his  dynafties,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 
hiftory  to  near  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  out 
of  the  infcriptions  of  Toyth,  who  yet  lived  at  the 
commencement  of  the  very  firft  dynafty,  according 
to  his  own  account. 

The  charge  of  cruelty,  which  from  the  Scripture 
account  the  Jews  may  feem  liable  to,  is  fufficiently 
cleared  from  hence,  that  they  were  inftruments  of  di- 
vine vengeance. 

Q^  Is  there  a  paffage  from  the  tiofe  to  the  brain,  by 
which  the  brain  might  be  injured  by  too  much  taking  of 
fnuff? 

A.  That  there  are  pafTages  from  the  brain  to  the 
noftrils;  is  raoft  certain,  viz.  the  perforations  of  the 
os  cribrofum,  through  which  the  nervous  fibres  de- 
fcend  ;  but  they  are  fo  fmall  that  fnuff  powders  can- 
not be  intromitted,  or  afcend  through  them  to  the 
brain:  yet  may  the  overmuch  ufe  of  fuch  powders 
fo  fur  and  clog  that  bone,  that  the  difcharge  of 
excrementitious  humours  may  be  hindered,  and  the 
brain  confequently  very  much  injured  thereby. 

Q^  Tour  opinion  is  humbly  dejired  concerning  barnacles, 
whether  or  no  they  grow  upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  as  com- 
monly reported,  and  on  Jhip  fides  ;  and  if  fo,  bow  they 
come  to  grow  there  ?  your  humble  fer<vant '. 

A.  It  was  an  opinion  among  the  vulgar,  and  alfo 
received  amongft  fome  of  the  learned,  that  thefe  bar- 
nacles were  bred  from  a  fmall  fort  of  mell-fifh  fome- 
thing  refembling  them,  which  are  commonly  feen  in 
a  part  of  Lancajhire  and  Scotland  to  adhere  to  old 
pieces  of  (hips,  trunks  and  bodies  of  trees :  But  from 
the  anatomy  of  thefe  fhell-fim  and  the  real  barnacle, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  generation  of  the  latter  is  no 
ways  different  from  that  of  other  birds. 

Q.   Whether  a  man's  mqft  like  himfelf  dreft  or  undreft? 

A.  A  man  of  God  Almighty's  making  is  moil 
like  himfelf  when  undreft  ;  but  a  man  of  a  taylor's, 
periwig-maker's  and  femftrefs's  making  when  dreft. 
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Q^  An  humble  fer<vant  of  your  godjhip  is  defrous  to 
knew  whether  the  runni?ig  anvay  with  a  <very  pretty  Lady, 
and  an  heirefs  to  a  <ve?y  great  fortune  (tho1  with  her  own 
confent)  deferves  hanging.  And  which  is  thefecurejl  way 
to  accomilijh  fo  tickljh  an  undertaking  ? 

A.  If  your  chambers  in  the  Temple  be  not  for  a 
more  fecure  retirement  after  your  diverfion  of  for- 
tune hunting,  but  that  you  are  one  of  a  true  folid 
head,  wonderful  clear,  we  mean  of  all  ideas,  inven- 
tive, notional  or  contemplative,  and  thereby  adapted 
to  trie  purfuit  of  the  law  :  If  you  can  pore  1 2  hours 
without  refreshment  on  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  then 
rife  up  net  a  jot  wi fer  than  when  you  fat  down  : 
If  you  can  thrafh  at  your  itudies  daily,  'till  you  get  a 
handful  of  wheat  out  of  a  horfe  load  of  chaff:  If 
you  are  this  accomplished  mortal,  then  give  over  fuch 
pieces  of  knight  errantry  till  you  are  turn'd  of  40,  or 
you  will  not  get  bread  to  your  onions.  But  if  you 
are  the  other  Perfon,  a  very  and  mere  fortune  hunter, 
then  by  no  means  find  fault  with  the  feverity  of  the 
law,  which  gives  you  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pieflirg  a  proof  of  your  pr.ifion  :  Butler  tells  you, 
For  he  that  hangs,  or  beats  out  brains, 
The  devil's  in  it,  if  he  feigns. 

When  the  Lady  fees  you  go  ferioufly  on  in  a  cer- 
tain way  to  be  hanged  for  her  fake  (he  will  be  ready 
to  hang  her  felf  to  get  at  you. 

Now  we  will  advife  you  how  to  manage  this  tick- 
lifli  point :  Contrive  it  fo  that  fhe  may  Ileal  you  a- 
way,  but  in  fome  manner  as  may  not  give  the  leait 
umbrage  of  your  being  acceffary  to  it,  which  would 
fpoilall.  Therefore  get  a  lodging  on  the  monument ; 
let  her  in  the  dead  of  the  night  fcale  by  a  rope  to  the 
top,  affault  your  fortrefs,  and  carry  you  off  on  her 
back  in  triumph;  fhou'd  you  meet  the  watch,  the 
found  of  your  terrible  name  wou'd  fright  'em.  Thus 
the  theft,  never  fear,  will  be  charged  on  her,  and  you 
come  off  with  flying  colours. 

Q.  I  lo-ve,  but  my  dear  charmer  fcorns  my  fame, 
And  life'/  become  a  burthen  by  myfhame : 

Read 
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Read  then  my  lajl  refolves  in  thefe  fad  lines, 
And  /peak  your  thoughts  on  what  my  love  dejtgns, 

)  To  Coriolanus. 

Say,  dear  enchanting  lovely  creature  /ay, 
By  what  v:iflid  means,   I  may  your  fancy  fway  P 
My  heart  /  give  you  and  my  tender. ft  care, 
To  you  /  offer  life,  and  all  that's  cear  ; 
Were  1  to  you  the  fame,  you  foon  fboud  prove. 
What  vajl  delight  I  take  in  anfvd'ring  of  your  love  : 
CenterM  in  me,  you  all  delight  fbould  'find, 
For  1 vocii 'd pleafe  your  tafte  asvjellas  charm  your  mind, 
But  fince  that  happintfs  1  muft  not  gain, 
Nor  voith  my  fervent   love  can  yours  obtain  ; 
J  vu-ill  by  fome  bold  ftroke  reverfs  my  fate, 
For  ivhat  is  your  averfion,  1  muft  hate. 

Tour  unfortunate  Amaret, 
A.  Bevjare,  miflaken  maid,  alas!  beware, 
Life  is  a  jewel  worth  your  choicejl  care, 
Nor  will  its  hfs  relieve  a  tortur'd  mind, 
For  oh  !  there's  greater   torment  yet  behind  ; 
If  you  are  flighted,  flight  as-  much  as  he, 
Love  is  a  paflion  fond  of  liberty, 
And  they  who  would  that  deity  enchain, 
Muft  work  with  wond'rous  toil,  and  labour  long  in 
vain. 
Q^  Apollo' j  great  Jons, 
I  muft  tell  you  for  once, 
That  your  anfwer's  not  pat, 
To  the  noife  of  my  cat : 
Tis  not  purring  but  bavoling, 
When  floe's  caternvauling, 

The  reafon  of  which  I  deftrd ; 
Therefore  pray  let  it  come, 
The  next  time  you  have  room, 
Or  Til  fay  that  your  mufe  is  quite  tir'd  ? 
A.  You  afk'd  when  fhe's  pleased, 
And  her  paflion  is  eas'd, 

Q.  4  Whick 
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Which  feems  not  by  fquawling, 
In  loud  caterwauling. 
When  her  furs  fly  about, 
And  her  eyes  are  fcratch'd  out, 

And  when  her  coat  hangs  all  in  tatters : 
Thefe  fight  when  they  woo, 
As  others  oft  do, 
When  they've  fettled  their  conjugal  matters. 
Q^  Divine  Apollo,  tell  me  why, 
The  men  are  fo  inclined  to  lie  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  women  won't  believe, 
Except  fome  monftrous  proofs  they  give. 
Q^  Apollo,  pray, 
The  reafon  fay 
Why  -poets  do  furmife 
That  love  is  blind. 
When  lovers  find 
The  hoy  has  all  his  eyes  ? 

And  they're  but  tw»  ; 
J  guefs  "'tis  thus, 
Aiming  at  us, 
Commanded  by  his  mother, 
Thy  unlucky  fpright . 
To  level  right 
Shuts  one  and  opens  f  other  ; 

Now  what  think  you  ? 
Pray  let  me  know 
Tour  thoughts,  for  fo 
Til  acl  as  you  difcover  ; 
J f  eyes  we  have, 
Til  blind  the  knave  ; 
1  will,  as  Tm  a  lover  / 

If  none,  no  matter. 

The  fmall  wh— V  Jon 

When  fight  is  gone 

An  archer  fill  muji  be  ; 

And  who  knows  but 

Some  random  Jhot 

Alay  maul  my  cruel  foe  t 

Oh  !  then  have  at  her  ! 

A.  Tho' 
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A.  Tho'  love  is  blind, 

As  writ  we  find, 
And  poets  do  furmife  ; 

Yet  ftill  you  make 

A  grofs  miftake, 
To  think  he  wants  his  eyes, 

There  you  are  blind. 

He  aims  aright, 

Guided  by  fight, 
And  wounds  in  ev'ry  feafon; 

But  molt  men  think 

Tbo/e  optics  wink, 
Which  mould  direct  his  reafon, 

Now  pray,  Sir,  mind, 

Elfe  he  would  ne'er 

Provoke  the  fair, 
So  ill  to  place  their  hearts, 

Nor  throw  away 

On  vulgar  clay, 
The  choicer!  of  his  darts ; 

You  take  us  right, 

Yet  this  we  know, 

By  what  you  fhow, 
If  l(Fve  dim-fighted  be  ; 

His  fubjecls  too, 

If  all  like  you, 
Are  full  as  blind  as  he ; 

And  fo  good  night. 

A  moral  reflection  on  the  'vanity  of  riches. 

SEeft  thou,  fond  youth,  yon  precipice  from  high. 
Whofefummit  makes  a  Turbant  of  the  iky, 
How  k-vfring  darkly  o'er  the  fhadow'd  plains, 
It  ftrikes  wild  terror  thro'  the  gating  fwains  ? 
Its  craggy  fides  can  boait  no  fertile  foil, 
No  promts' d  harveft  tempts  a  rural  toil ; 
No  grazing  cattle  find  their  pdture  there, 
Nor  fragrant  flow'rs  perfume  the  ambient  air; 
No  fweet  maandring  current  glides  along, 
Courting  the  meadows  with  its  murnVring  fong ; 

Q_5  No 
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No  fhady  bow'rs  adorn  its  barren  fides, 

Nor  fair  enclofure  its  rough  ground  divides  ; 

No  lofty  fpires  a  wandring  glance  invite, 

Nor  artful  gardens  tempt  the  diftant  fight ; 

All  rough  and  wild,  it  rears  its  rocky  head, 

And  ftrikes  the  wond'ring  eye  with  awful  dread : 

From  its  high  top  impetuous  torrents  flow, 

Form'd  by  diflblving  trails  of  native  fnow  i 

Sorrow  fits  brooding  on  its  furrow 'd  face, 

And  defolation  triumphs  o'er  the  place. 

See'it  thou  all  this,  fond  mortal  ?  think  if  {o, 

Such  is  the  only  blifs  the  Great  can  know, 

Such  are  the  barren  pleafures  they  enjoy  ; 

For  this  alone  whole  ages  they  employ. 

They  move  our  pity,  tho'  they  tempt  outfight, 

high  above  all  the  reft,  but  wretched  by  their  height. 

Q^  Whether  the  happinefs  of  heaven  he  progrejfive? 

A.  We  ought  not  to  indulge  our  curiofity  in  thofe 
particulars,  of  which  God  has  not  thought  fit  to 
make  any  difcovery  j  fince  it  is  enough  that  thofe 
things  which  are  reveal' d  belong  to  us  and  our  chil- 
dren. But  an  happinefs  progreflive  to  all  eternity 
mull  fure,  after  infinite  ages,  advance  to  fo  unima- 
ginable a  proportion,  as  feems  too  great,  too  excef- 
five  for  a  finite,  for  a  created  being. 

Q^  Divine  Apollo,  the  following  <verfe  puts  me  into  a 
fort  of  fufpenfe,  as  to  what  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  may 
be  imputed.  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardned 
their  hearts,  that  they  mould  not  fee  with  their  eyes, 
nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted, 
and  I  fhouid  heal  them,  40th  verfe  of  the  12th  chapter 
tf  St.  John'j  Gofpel. 

A.  Tho'  none  could  come  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  without  the  influence  of  God's  Holy  Spi- 
rit, agreeable  to  thofe  words  of  our  blefTed  Lord,  No 
man  can  come  to  me,  unlefs  the  Father  draw  him ;  yet 
the  unbelieving  Jews  were  of  fo  perverfe,  fo  obftinate 
a  temper,  as  to  require,  thro'  their  own  default,  a  more 
than  common  portion  of  fo  divine  an  influence.  But 
they  who  abufe  the  common  mare  of  grace  alloted 

them, 
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them,  have  no  reafon  to  expect  a  double  por- 
tion ;  nay  equitable  fare  that  unexceptionable  threat- 
ning,  from  him  that  has  not  (that  makes  no  ufe  of 
the  blefling  he  enjoys)  fhall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.  God  is  therefore  faid  to  have  blinded 
their  eyes  (according  to  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Scripture) 
in  that  he  was  not  pleas'd  (and  who  can  impeach  his 
juflice  in  the  matter)  to  afford  them  fuch  a  plentiful 
effufion  of  his  Spirit,  as  to  make  them  fee  whether 
they  would  or  no ;  but  rather  thought  fit,  upon  their 
inexcufable  abufe  of  what  he  had  already  beftow'd 
upon  them,  to  deprive  them  wholly  of  his  afliftance, 
to  withdraw  his  grace,  and  leave  them  to  their  impo- 
tent, to  their  wretched  felves.  And  as  this  gives  a 
folution  to  feveral  pafTages  in  Scripture,  fo  efpecially 
to  that  noted  one,  where  God  is  faid  to  have  hard- 
en'd  Pharaoh's  heart. 

Q^  What  is  the  reafon  of  bowing  towards  the  altar, 
at  coming  in,  or  going  out  of  the  church? 

A.  As  the  altar  is  fituated  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the 
church,  fo  we  may  fuppofe  the  cuftom  to  derive  from 
the  primitive  practice  of  praying  towards  the  eaft  : 
of  which  practice  feveral  of  the  fathers  give  their  fe- 
veral reafons ;  but  Athanafius  the  molt  pertinently  thus. 
We  do  not  worftiip  (fays  he)  towards  the  eaft,  as  tho' 
we  fuppofed  God  confin'd  to  thofe  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  becaufe  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  fo  is  he  call'd  in  Scrip- 
ture the  true  light,  and  therefore  in  turning  our  felves 
towards  the  created  light,  we  do  not  worfhip  that 
light,  but  the  Creator  of  it ;  taking  occafion  from  fo 
extraordinary  an  element  to  adore  that  God  who  was 
pre-exiftent  to  all  elements  and  ages  of  the  world. 

As  our  church  in  her  canons  takes  notice  of  turn- 
ing towards  the  altar  at  the  repetition  of  the  creed, 
io  whether  her  children  will  do  fo  or  no,  fhe  leaves  it 
to  their  own  difcretion. 

Q^_  Pray  let  me  ha<ve  your  opinion,  whether  it  he  cha*> 
rity  to  girue  the  common  beggars  about  the  jireets. 

A.  Since  there  are  too  many  cheats  among  com- 
mon beggars,  we  mould  direct  our  principal  ftreams 
Qj5  '  of 
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of  chanty  to  thofe  of  whofe  neceffities  we  have  a 
reasonable  affurance :  but  fince  there  are  fome  real  ob- 
jects among  them,  we  fhould  fuffer  our  leffer  rivu- 
lets to  flow  in  that  lefs  confiderable  channel,  but  yet 
with  the  very  utmoft  caution,  that  external  appear- 
ances will  poffibly  admit  of. 

Q^  1  hope  you  II pardon  thefe  refeSlions  on  your  anfwer 
in  Numb.  xxiv.  where  you  fay,  when  any  play  for  more, 
&c.  By  your  argument  I  am  guilty  of  covetoufnefs,  when 
Tm  uneafy  at  a  bad  return  ;  and  indeed  I  am  then  more 
concerned  than  for  a  lofs  at  play.  I  think  venturing  my 
money  in  any  fort  of  traffic k  is  much  the  fame  as  at  fquare 
play ;  and  there  may  he  a  Jiricler  comparifon,  nvhen  by  en* 
grofjing  a  commodity  I  keep  it  at  an  extravagant  price, 
'tis  fomewhat  like  the  high  game  at  put,  you  are  at  lafl 
bound  to  have  this  or  none,  and  at  my  price  too,  or  IJhall 
get  your  cufomer  ;  befides  there  is  a  certain  pleafure  in 
playing  for  Jbmewhat  extraordinary,  which  extremely 
heightens  the  recreation.  Indeed  there  are  crimes  often 
attending  it,  as  quarreling  and  fwearing,  but  while  lean 
keep  my  fe  If  from  thofe  two,  and  divert  my  felfat  feafon- 
able  times  with  thofe  I  know  (or  believe)  are  fair  game- 
fters,  IJhall  not  fear  to  wager  confiderabk  fums,  nor  then 
to  rob  my  family :  and  thd*  I  defire  to  win,  not  think  my 
felf  convicled  of  covetoufnefs  more  than  at  my  bufinefs  ;  but 
IJhall  fubmit  to  your  fuperior  judgments  in  the  anfwer  I 
hope  to  receive.     Sic  fubferibitur  Count  Hatchet. 

A.  We  think  the  adventurers  in  the  way  of  traffick 
hold  no  analogy  with  the  chances  in  play,  either  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  circumitances,  or  to  the  ultimate  end  of 
both.  The  merchant  gives  a  valuable  confideration 
for  what  he  expects  a  profit  from  ;  the  gameiler  de- 
signs none :  if  you  urge  the  rifque  he  runs  as  a  va- 
luable confideration  for  the  other's  lofs ;  we  anfwer, 
he  defigns  no  fuch  confideration  when  he  plays :  the 
merchann's  affairs  oblige  an  indultry  in  his  attending 
thereon,  which  gives  not  vice  an  opportunity  to  gain 
an  afcendant  over  him ;  whereas  the  gamefter's  is  an 
idle  courfe  of  life,  which  lays  him  open  to  vice;  nor 
is  it  fufficient  (as  you  fay  you  do)  that  you  keep  free 

from 
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from  the  vices  of  quarrels  and  fwearing,  fince  you 
ought  alfo  to  avoid  all  temptations  to  thefe  crimes.. 
We  cannot  think  it  a  real  but  fallacious  pleafure,  where 
the  perfon  converts  a  certainty  into  a  chance  ;  or 
prudence  to  bring  into  queflion,  whether  his  own  be 
his  own,  by  putting  it  in  hazard.  Befides,  he  always 
plays  againil  odds  in  effect,  fince  what  he  lofes,  is 
really  fo  much  ;  but  what  he  wins,  generally  from 
the  eafinefs  of  the  purchafe,  is  lightly  difpers'd ;  whilft 
what  is  gain'd  by  induftry  flicks  by  a  man.  Thus 
the  comparifon  will  in  no  points  hold  between  the 
merchant-adventurer  and  the  gamefler. 

Q^  Whether  this  terraqueous  orb  does  continually  move 
on  its  axis,  and  fo  the  fun  isfixt  in  its  centre ;  or  whether 
that  is  continually  moving,  and  this  orb  fix  t  and  immove- 
able: if  fo,  ho-iv  does  the  fun  compafs  it  in  fo  fmall  a  fpace 
as  24  hours ;  and  why  the  moon  in  fo  long  a  fpace  as  28 
days  ?     Your  anfvoer  to  this  voi  11  oblige  a  fubfcriber. 

A.  That  the  earth  moves  round  its  own  axis  may  be 
gather'd  from  the  nature  of  wifdom,  whofe  property 
it  is  to  ad  by  the  moil  fimple  methods ;  and  therefore 
we  cannot  rationally  fuppofe,  that  when  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  night  and  day  might  be  perform'd  by  fo 
eafy  and  natural  a  motion,  infinite  wifdom  mould  ra- 
ther choofe  a  llrangely  rapid  and  unnatural  one.  But 
on  fuppofition  that  the  old  Ptolemaic  fyflem  were 
true,  you  yet  compare  the  monthly  courfe  of  the 
moon  with  the  fun's  diurnal  progrefs;  whereas  you 
fhould  have  compar'd  it  with  its  annual  one.  For  up- 
on the  forementioned  principle  the  moon  has  a  diur- 
nal motion,  correfpondent  to  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  fun,  with  no  other  difference  than  what  naturally 
proceeds  from  the  greater  fwiftnefs  of  its  retrograde 
motion  thro'  the  ecliptic.  But  why  upon  the  fame 
principle  the  moon  mould  perform  her  revolution  in 
a  month,  which  the  fun  cannot  perform  in  lefs  time 
than  a  year,  this  might  readily  be  accounted  for  from 
the  vicinity  of  one,  and  the  vaftly  greater  diflance  of 
the  other. 
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Qj_  1  beg  you  will  fend  your  fpeedy  advice  to  a  harm- 
lefs  maid,  tell  her  what  wayfhefball  take  to  rid  herfelf 
of  a  trouble fom  lover,  (without  being  fufpecled  by  her  friends 
of  being  pre-engaged ;  his  fuit  is  favour  }d  by  her  nearefl 
relations  :  fear  of  offending  thofe  who  claim  ajujl  obedi- 
ence from  her  has  obliged  her  hitherto  to  put  fo  great  a  con- 
Jlraint  upon  her  inclinations  as  to  treat  him  with  a  feeming 
civility ;  but  being  each  day  wearied  with  his  importuni- 
ties,  fhe  finds  it  impoffible  to  play  the  hypocrite  much  longer  t 
yet  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of  unmafking ;  for  the  match 
is  fo  advantageous  in  the  eyes  of  her  relations,  that  fhe  is 
certain  whenever  fhe  declares  her  refolution  not  to  wed  the 
man  they  approve,  fhe  will  have  reafon  to  fear  their  fharp- 
eji  refentments :  yet  is  fhe  firmly  refolved  tofuffer  the  great- 
efi  affliclion,  rather  than  facrifice  her  inclinations,  which 
are  fixt  on  an  abfer.t  lover,  whofe  virtue  and  good  hu- 
mour are  arms  againfi  the  moji  powerful  temptations  ? 
Tour  anfwer  will  oblige  yours,  Lucilla. 

A.  Madam,  we  know  but  one  method  to  advife 
you  to,  viz.  that  you  fpeedily  communicate  in  the 
bell  manner  all  circumftances  to  your  parents ;  firft  in 
regard  to  the  afcendant  they  have  over  you,  at  leaft  as 
to  a  negative  power ;  and,  fecondly,  left  your  holding 
another  perfon  in  fufpence  calls  your  honour  or  dii- 
cretion,  or  both  into  queilion.  If  your  parents  are 
reafonable  perfons,  and  finding  you  have  made  a  wor- 
thy choice,  doubtlefs  they  will  difpenfe  with  a  little 
worldly  advantage  to  comply  with  your  fatisfaclion 
and  affection  :  if  not,  you  muft  abide  by  a  lover's 
fate,  which  is  to  meet  with  troubles  and  difappoint- 
ments :  however,  hold  fall  to  virtue,  and  doubt  not 
in  the  end  of  a  happy  conclufion. 

Q.  /  am  juji  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  Gentleman 
that  fays  (ye  Jons  of  Apollo,  whom  fo  many  follow,  and 
his  rhimes  would  not  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  fearing 
mine  fihould  be  the  fame,  I  will  begin  to  tell  you  my  difmal 
flory  in  profe.  1  have  been  acquainted  with  a  Gentleman 
thefe  fever al  years,  and  the  more  1 knevj  him,  the  greater 
refpecl  I  had  for  him  ;  but  now  I  wifb  it  was  like  Cow- 
ley V  friendfhip,  fo  pure  that  I  might  fay  it  v:as  love  with- 
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tut  allay)  but  my  love  has  no  allay,  for  I  can  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  Jleep  for  thinking  on  him.  He  is  often  in  my 
company,  and  is  fo  extremely  civil  to  me,  that  it  is  taken 
notice  of  in  all  company,  and  every  body  Jays  he  courts  me  : 
He  has  made  his  addreffes  to  federal  fine e  I  knew  him, 
but  has  left  them  all,  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  good 
offers,  but  have  refufed  them  all  on  his  account,  hoping  the 
world  voould  talk  him  into  love  voith  me.  Now  if  you 
can  advife  me  how  1  Jhall  do  more  than  all  the  world 
bejide,  and  fo  at  laft  become  his  bride,  the  thanks  to  you 
Jhan't  be  denyd  by  your  humble  fervant . 

A.  Madam,  it  is  fomething  hard  that  the  Gentle- 
man mould  make  his  attual  addreffes  to  others,  and 
be  only  civil  to  you.  We  alfo  fear  that  if  his  own 
inclinations  will  not  lead  him,  the  world  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  able  to  talk  him  into  love  :  but  perhaps  grati- 
tude may  prevail  upon  him,  when  he  finds  that  infal- 
lible demonftration  of  your  paffion,  which  runs  you 
out  of  reafon  into  rhime  at  the  end  of  your  letter. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  cramp  in 
young  birds  ? 

A.  This  diforder  in  birds,  which  you  call  the 
cramp,  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  numbnefs  pro- 
ceeding from  cold,  as  is  commonly  obferv'd  to  hap- 
pen to  them  in  the  winter. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  young  Lady  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  that  in  all  appearance  is  not  a  little  belov'dbya 
young  Gentletnan,  whom  I  believe  never  fpeaks  to  her  other- 
wife  than  voith  his  eye  :  now  I  defire  to  know)  whether 
this  Lady  can  in  point  of  honour  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  dif- 
posd  of  without,  letting  him  know  the  fame,  or  whether  it 
can  be  reckoned  immodeft  fo  to  do  (Jhe  having  no  fmall 
ejleem  for  him)  and  knowing  his  not  opening  his  mind  to 
her  proceeds  from  fear  of  dif obliging  his  friends.  Tour 
fpeedy  anfvoer  to  which  will  oblige  yours,  &c. 

A.  This  Lady  is  wonderfully  vers*d  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  that  fhe  does  not  only  underftand 
all  the  Gentleman's  intentions,  but  alfo  what  prevents 
his  intentions.  If  Ihe  pleafes,  fhe  may  acquaint  the 
Gentleman  by  her  eyes,  that  fhe  defigns  to  entertain 

another 
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another  humble  fervant,  before  fhe  actually  entertains 
him  ;  but  we  think  her  not  bound  in  honour  to  com- 
municate fuch  matters  to  him  by  her  tongue,  fince 
his  we  find  has  not  as  yet  put  hers  under  any  fuch 
obligation. 

Q^  /  have  a  long  time  loved  a  young  Lady,  but  have 
not  yet  difclofed  my  pajfon  to  her,  nor  do  not  know  hovj  to 
do  it,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her,  nor  no  body  in 
her  houfe.  1  am  going  for  Holland  in  fomefevo  months, 
and  1  would  fain  let  her  knovu  what  I  fujfer  for  her. 
Now  1  would  defire  of  you,  good  Mr.  Apollo,  to  teach 
me  the  way  to  let  her  knovu  it,  then  you' II  oblige,  Sec. 

A.  If  your  paffion  be  fo  great  for  the  Lady,  you'll 
find  it  more  difficult  to  conceal  than  to  reveal  it,  ex- 
cept the  Lady  be  deftitute  of  all  apprehenfion  ;  if  fo, 
we  think  the  objed  unworthy  of  your  pains  in  dif- 
covering  it. 

Q^Tell,  learn  V  Phcebeans,  why  your  glorious  fire, 
When  nature's  mighty  Lord  hung  on  the  tree, 

Did  from  our  view  (in  fables  cloth"  d)  retire, 
"Declining  that  fad  fpe clack  to  fee? 

A.  Our  God  retir'd  (fhock'd  at  the  dreadful  blow) 
In  fables  wrapM,  to  mourn  his  cruel  fate  ; 

Whilft  universal  nature  groan'd  below, 
To  ufher  ia  his  tragedy  with  ftate. 
Q^  If  I  Jhould  repent 

My  former  intent, 
And  do  as  Apollo  advifed; 
Will  not  the  town  Jay, 
Unconf  ant's  my  vjay, 
And  for  that  fhall  not  I  be  dejpifed? 
Yet  1  will fubmit 
With  but  a  regret 
To  fuperior  wit, 
(For  yours  is  complete) 
Jf  brought  as  an  injlance  it  never  will  be, 
That  womankind  is, 
(As  ill-nature  fays) 
Conjiant  in  nothing  but  inconfancy  ? 

Can 
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Can  wit  be  /aid  to  choofe  a  mate, 

Since  commonly  we  find, 
Thofe  that  are  in  a  marriage-fiate, 

Say  love  is  always  blind? 
A.  The  wifeft  confefs 

They  often  tranfgrefs 
From  reafon's  infallible  rule  ; 
But  then  to  retracl, 
Is  a  glorious  a£t, 
And  cenfur'd  by  none  but  a  fool. 
In  initance  from  hence, 
What  perfon  of  fenfe, 
Would  not  foon  commence, 
And  with  juft  pretence 
To  wifdom,  which  lhall  to  her  honour  arife  r 
For  thofe  who  think  this 
Inconflancy  is, 
Their  Judgment  much  reafon  fhe'll  have  to  defpifc. 
True  wit  may  choofe  a  proper  mate, 

Whilil  fuch  as  fay  love's  blind, 
RuPd  by  a  dark  and  fullen  fate, 

Their  errors  only  find. 
Q^  Gentlemen,  not  long  Jince  my  friend  and  I  was 
walking  in  the  fields ■,  the  evening  being  very  ferene,  I  by 
chance  had  fix'd  my  eye  upon  a  bright  far  which  fhone 
more  glorious  than  the  reji ;  but  whilji  we  were  nicely  ob- 
ferving  the  heavenly  luminary,  it  in  part  (to  outward  ap- 
pearance) defcended  towards  the  earth  ',  immediately  a  difi 
pute  arofe  ;  my  friend  affirm  'd,  that  the  meteor  (as  gene- 
rally cairdj  was  a  fulphureous  matter  exhaV  d from  earth 
by  the  fun-beams,  and  after  fome  tunc  inkindledas  we  Jaw  -y 
if  Jo,  I  defer e  to  know  by  what  power  this  fulphureous 
matter  is  confined  in  the  air  ;  and  why  it  fhould  fo  much 
deceive  the  eye  in  fhooting  to  all  appearance  direclly  from 
a  far  ?  And  lafily,  how  it  happens  to  be  Jet  on  fire  by 
the  fun,  when  the  fame  is  under  the  earth  ?  Tour  fpeedy 
anfwer  is  defired  from,  Gentlemen,  your  very  humble 
fervan  t 

A.  The  flux  of  the  air  fuftain'd  the  fulphureous 
meteor  you  faw  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  fuch  me- 
teors 
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teors  fall  not  in  a  direct,  but  a  tranfverfe  defcent.  ft 
might  have  been  fet  on  fire  before  the  fun-fet,  thoT 
eclips'd  by  that  greater  light,  which  takes  away  the 
foundation  of  your  laft  queftion.  Tho'  indeed,  the 
heat  of  the  air  may  be  fufficient  to  kindle  it,  by  giv- 
ing the  fulphureous  particles  fo  rapid  a  motion  as 
to  enable  it  to  deject  the  circumambient  air,  and  move 
only  in  the  materia  fubtili/Jima,  whence  the  original  of 
fire.  As  for  its  feeming  to  fhoot  directly  from  a  ftar, 
it  could  not  do  othersvife  than  fo,  fmce  the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  itars  from  us  makes  it  necefTary  that  a 
firait  line,  drawn  thro'  any  intermediate  body  in  the 
atmofphere,  fhall  feem  to  terminate  in  one  of  thofe 
heavenly  luminaries. 

Q^  What  is  the  true  fenfe  of  the  8th,  9th  and  10th 
verfes  of  the  23d  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  ;  but  he  not 
ye  called  Rabbi  ;  for  07ie  is  your  mafier,  even  Cbrif,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren :  and  call  no  man  your  father  upon 
earth;  for  one  is  your  father,  'which  is  in  heaven.  Neither 
be  ye  called  m  after ;  for  one  is  your  mafler,  even  Chriji  ? 

A.  From  1  John  ii.  13.  and  Gal.  iv.  19.  where  the 
fame  titles  are  made  ufe  of  by  men  infpir'd,  we  may 
evidently  fee,  that  not  the  ufe,  but  the  abufe  of  them 
is  here  prohibited.  And  indeed,  when  the  great  doc- 
tors among  the  Jews  affum'd  fo  uncontroulable  an 
authority,  when  they  demanded  an  unreferv'd  obe- 
dience from  their  own  difciples,  when  they  requir'd 
nothing  lefs  than  an  implicit  faith,  they  deferv'd  the 
cenfure  of  the  Son  of  God,  they  facrilegioufly  in- 
trench'd  upon  God's  prerogative,  who  only  is  a  fa- 
ther, is  a  matter,  in  fo  unlimited  a  fenfe. 

But  tho'  we  afTume  the  titles  in  &  moderate,  in  a 
warrantable  fenfe,  if  we  yet  affect  them  out  of  pride 
and  vanity;  if  fondly  elevated,  becaufe  inftructors  of 
the  foolim,  becaufe  teachers  of  babes,  we  have  reafon 
to  be  afraid,  left  we  come  within  the  cenfure  of  the 
texts. 

Q^  Whether  Zachariah  Jehoiada^yotf  were  the  fame 
our  Saviour  /peaks  of  in  Matt,  xxiii.  2.  35. 

A,  We  agree  with  thofe  who  fay  that  the  Zacha- 
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r'tah  mentioned  by  our  Lord  was  that  (on  of  Jehoiada 
we  meet  with  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  And  alfo  concur  with 
them  in  their  anfwer  to  that  objection,  namely,  how 
can  the  Ton  of  Jehoiada  and  the  fon  of  Barachias  be 
the  fame  perfon  ?  for  fince  both  Jehoiada  and  Bara- 
chias fignify  the  fame  in  Hebrew,  namely,  praife  God  : 
and  fince  it  was  ufual  with  the  Jews  to  avoid  the 
word  Jehovah,  and  change  thofe  proper  names,  where- 
in that  vox  enunciabilis  was  found,  into  other  names 
of  a  like  fignification,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
fon  of  Jehoiada  mould  be  ftyled  in  the  Greek  the  fon 
of  Barachias. 

Q^  What  is  the  meaning  of  thofe  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
Ads  xxii.  28  ? 

A.  St.  Paul  was  a  native  of  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  a 
town  whofe  inhabitants  had  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizens. 

Q^  A  Gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  that  has  the  cha- 
r  after  of  a  very  virtuous  perfon,  and  I  believe  really  is  Jo, 
has  the  misfortune  of  a  jealous  wife,  who  pretends  a  great 
refpecl  for  him.  I  defire  you  to  refolve  me  whether  her 
jealoufy  proceeds  from  love  or  diftrufl? 

A.  The  paffion  of  jealoufy  is  it  felf  the  diftruft 
you  fpeak  of,  and  may  in  your  friend's  cafe  proceed, 
from  two  different  caufes ;  firft,  the  Lady's  violent 
affection  for  her  hufband  may  create  in  her  a  great  0- 
pinion  of  his  merits  and  perfection,  and  confequently 
reprefent  him  doubly  liable  to  the  dangers  of  tempta- 
tion ;  or  fecondly,  a  mean  opinion  of  her  own  qua- 
lifications may  probably  induce  her  to  believe  him  as 
defirous  as  he  is  deferving  of  a  more  agreeable  con- 
verfation. 

Q^  Bray  why  is  the  unruly  multitude  called theMoh  ? 

A.  From  the  latin  word  mohilis,  alluding  to  their 
natural  levity,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  their  un- 
liable inclinations. 

Q^  Tell  us  your  learned  reajons,  why 
An  afs  is  fair  n  from  jiation  high, 
From  carrying  princes  on  her  back, 
And  pamper"  d  priefts  to  lowly  pack 

Of 
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Offcrubbing  peafant  ?  And  if  honour 
Will  defign  to  mount  again  upon  her  ? 

A.  'Tis  known  by  men  of  fenfe,  that  all, 
Or  men,  orbeafts,  who  rife  mult  fall; 
And  fince  an  Afs  is  made  to  bear 
All  burthens  that  in  nature  are  ; 
'Tis  fure  no  iTiame  for  loads  of  honour 
To  condefcend  to  mount  upon  her  : 
But  fince  by  fympathy  men  find 
Each  beaft  acquainted  with  his  kind, 
'Tis  ilrange  that  you're  fo  dull  a  creature, 
Yet  ign'rant  of  an  Afs's  nature. 
Q^  Thou  Britifh  Apollo, 
Whom  all  men  do  follow, 
Tor  fo  we  begin  a- la-mode  : 
My  quejlion  pray  anfwer, 
That  is,  if  you  can,  Sir, 
1  fill  keep  in  the  old  road. 
But  a  little  afide 
For  my  quejlion  P 11  ride, 
Which  is,  after  all  this  preamble 
Tm  forced,  for  fear 
My  catjhould  come  near, 
To  cover  my  marum  with  bramble  ', 
Forjhouldjhe  get  to  it, 
She 'd  make  fuch  a  do  wo1  it, 
You'd  think  Jbe  was  running  dijlraded  ; 
Then  this  I  would  know 
Of  Apollo,  andfo, 
Why  with  marum  the  cat's  thus  affected  ? 
A.  Tho'  the  mode  you  profefs, 

Give  us  leave  to  exprefs 
To  your  queflion  our  ready  folution ; 
And  we'll  plaufible  make  it, 
That  is,  can  you  take  it 
Without  a  long  circumvolution: 
That  your  cat  does  delight 
This  exotic  to  bite, 
Does  proceed  from  her  wild  inclination  ; 
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For  an  author  does  own, 
In  thofe  creatures  alone, 
It  extremely  promotes  generation. 
Q^  Gentlemen,  pray  tell  the  reafon,  why  upon  Green- 
wich hilly  when  it  is  high  tide,  you  may  fee  the  beajis  in  the 
fields  called  the  IJIe  of  dogs,  and  not  at  lonxj  tide,   tho*  they 
continue  in  the  fame  place  ?  which  has  been  the  obferva- 
tion  of  federal  Gentlemen,  and  of  your  humble  fervant. 

A.  Sir,  we  deny  the  matter  of  fact,  fince  this  ob- 
servation cannot  be«made  from  the  hill,  but  upon  the 
levels  of  the  oppofite  more,  and  the  caufe  of  this  will 
eafily  appear  from  the  fmalleft  fkill  in  the  nature  of 
refraiiion. 

Q^  What  is  the  reafon  of  repeating  Amen  at  the  end 
of  a  prayer,  and  whence  is  that  word  derived? 

A.  The  word  is  of  Hebrew  original,  primarily  im- 
porting verily  ?  whence  (as  Buxtorf  has  it)  it  pafles 
into  a  particle  of  depending  and  aflenting :  and  there- 
fore at  the  end  of  a  petition  fignifies  be  it  fo.  And 
this  gives  us  the  reafon  why  we  conclude  our  prayers 
with  fo  pertinent  a  word.  As  therefore  this  fmgle 
word  is  a  fummary  repetition  of  the  preceding 
prayer,  and  ought  to  be  audibly  pronounced  (though 
too  much  indeed  neglected)  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  to  witnefs  their  afient  to  what  the  minifter 
has  been  repeating ;  fo  it  fairly  mews  us,  that  our 
audible  repetition  of  our  prayers  is  not  only  trouble- 
fom  to  our  uneafy  neighbours,  but  impertinent,  and 
unneceffary  too. 

Q^  How  may  I  difiinguifh  between  a  natural  thought 
and  a  diabolical  fuggefion  ? 

A.  As  we  are  not  able  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
operations  of  the  bleffed  Spirit,  and  the  fuggeftions 
of  our  own  minds ;  fo,  whatever  power  the  devil 
may  have  of  exciting  thoughts  (by  working  upon 
the  animal  fpirits  or  otherwise)  we  are  (generally  at 
leaft)  incapable  of  tracing  their  original.  But  fince  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  cultivate  the  good  thoughts, 
and  reject  the  bad,  of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to 
be  able  to  diftinguifh.  ?  But  from  any  inconveniencies 
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that  might  enfue  from  hence  we   may  Ihelter  our 
felves  under  the  goodnefs  of  our  Maker. 

Q^  Wife  Sirs,  fince  it  happens  that  I  cannot  telly 
flow  the  method  of  fpeaking  unto  me  befell. 
Whether  it  was  by  nature  or  art, 
J  defire  your  opinion  you'd  frankly  impart  ? 

A.  The  methods  of  fpeaking  by  th1  learned  are 
wrote, 
As  grammarians  and  rhetors  and  poets  of  note. 
But  to  fuch  we  don't  fay,  that  your  fpeaking  is  due, 
For  we  think  it  is  natural  wholly  to  you. 

Q;_  Gentlemen,  my  father  lives  in  Ireland,  and  is  of 
the  Romijh  religion,  wherein  he  bred  me  till  arrived  at 
years  ofdifcretion ;  when,  diftinguifhing  between  the  noto- 
rious fuperjiition  of  that  Church,  and  the  truth  of  the  Re- 
form d,  Ive  out  of  pure  confcience  embraced  the  latter, 
nvhereat  my  father  being  diffatisfied  will  allow  me  nothing 
to  live  upon,  his  efate  being  perfonal,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
quifition.  Your  charitable  advice  and  opinion  bono  far 
the  law  will  oblige  him  to  do  for  me,  will  entirely 
oblige,  Gentlemen,  your  dijlreffed  Qucrifl ,  Sec. 

A.  We  are  forry  to  inform  you  that  the  law  in 
your  cafe  will  take  no  cognizance  of  your  father's 
proceedings ;  for  as  his  eftate  was  the  effect  of  his 
induitry,  'tis  the  fervant  of  his  will.  But  furely  fince 
the  dictates  of  your  reafon  were  fumcient  to  direct 
your  choice  in  matters  of  religion,  they  will  furniih 
you  with  arguments  to  win  your  father  from  his  un- 
kind refolution  by  the  mild  effects  of  a  perfuafive 
rhetoric  ;  or  if  he  will  not  give  you  leave  to  try, 
employ  fome  friend  or  near  relation  to  convince  him 
of  his  error  :  if  after  all  he  Hill  continues  obitinate, 
confider  that  fince  confcience  work'd  your  change,  a 
little  intereft  mould  not  (hake  it,  perfifl  contentedly 
in  your  happy  converfion,  and  be  affur'd  that  God 
will  profper  your  own  induitry,  or  melt  in  time  your 
father's  heart  to  pity  your  misfortunes,  and  reftore 
the  blefling  of  his  loll  affection. 

Q^  To  thee,  moji  mighty  phyfiologer, 
Qrandfon  to  Saturn,  fan  of  Jupiter, 
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Diurnal  god,  condutlor  of  the  light, 

Thou  fubtle  faker,  who  in  black  and  white 

Detefts  myjlerious  fecrets  moji  polite  : 

From  thee  the  gutlefs  fiute  fpeech  firft  received, 

Thou  god  that  through  a  glijhr  pipe  firjl  breathed, 

To  thee,  oh  !  fin  of  fcience,  oh  !  to  thee, 

Who  to  the  jllent  world  taught1  f  archery, 

And  conjured  out  of  profe  true  poetry. 

Extend  your  love,  your  gloomy  lifts  turn  over, 
And  conjure  why  one's  tickhjh  more  than  other  ? 
This  ticklijh  point  requires  your  godfhifs  view, 
If  flejh  and  blood  can  folve  it,  fure  'tis  you, 
Becavfe  you  feem  both  god  and  de-vil  too. 

Tours,  &c.  D.  K 

A.  Prodigious  fophifter,  thou  bard  profound, 
That  doft  with  thoughts  infcrutable  abound, 
Immortals  doft  define  by  flefh  and  blood, 
And  little  John  deriv'ft,  and  Robin  Hood ; 
Whofe  mighty  genius  and  capacious  brain 
Does  guts  and  flutes  and  gliiler-pipes  contain. 
Thy  various  raptures  in  thy  writings  fhew 
Thy  mufe  luxuriant  and  thy  body  too  : 
But  this  your  paflion  does  alone  abound, 
Where  thinner  (kin's  with  tender  habits  found. 

Q^  Apollo,  /  wonder  why  matter,  which  1  think 
naturally  is  a  ponderous  body,  Jhould  for  a  time  be 
kept  from  the  centre,  while  it  is  lodged  in  the  clouds ; 
and  alfo  why  when  it  fails,  it  is  fo  feparated,  juft  as 
if  it  were  Jifted  through  a  ficve. 

A.  The  phenomenon  is  attributed  to  a  twofold 
caufe,  to  the  motion  of  the  wind  converfant  in  that 
higher  region,  and  the  continual  afcent  of  other  va- 
pours, which  are  afliftant  to  the  fuftaining  the  fupe- 
rior  clouds. 

As  vapours  are  water  rarefied,  fo  either  cold  con- 
denfates  them  into  drops  of  rain  :  or  heat  rai fes  fo 
large  a  quantity  of  them,  as  by  joining  with  one 
another  compofe  drops  of  fuch  a  bignefs,  that  they 
cannot  be  any  longer  fufpended  in  the  air. 

Q±  Gentle- 
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Q^  Gentlemen,  In  maintaining  arguments  about  the 
wonderful  works  of  nature,  we  generally  find  the  fol- 
lowing exprejjjons  fall  in  with  the  difcourfe,  viz.  de- 
ficient and  preternatural ';  now  I  would  willingly  be 
informed  whether  in  propriety  of  language  we  may  not 
make  ufe  of  the  former,  fpeaking  of  animal  productions 
coming  into  the  'world  without  one  or  more  parts  na- 
turally belonging  to  the  whole  fpecies  ;  as  for  injlance, 
a  child  wanting  one  o*  more  fingers  and  toes  :  and  why 
the  latter  may  not  be  more  properly  applicable  to  nature, 
tranfgrefjing  as  it  were  the  accujlomed  boundaries  and  li- 
mits ufually  prefcribed  by  her  felf ;  as  by  inverting  the 
propofition,  we  fuppofe  another  child  with  more  parts 
or  members  than  they  commonly  ha<ve  by  the  regular 
and  ordinary  courfe  of  generation  ?  The  premifes  ha<ve 
bred  very  warm  debates,  and  a  firenuous  oppofition 
from  both  parties,  and  all  occafioned  by  the  late  inge- 
nious authors  of  the  Athenian  Oracle,  who  feem  to 
difallouo  the  propriety  of  the  former  in  any  natural 
caufes.  Tray  favour  me  with  an  anfwer  in  the  next 
Apollo,  and  you  will  by  Jo  doing  oblige  your  humble 
jervant  and  admirer. 

A.  Words  are  but  arbitrary  figns  of  our  conceptions, 
and  are  taken  fometimes  in  a  loofer,  fometimes  in  a 
ftricler  fenfe.  And  therefore  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  common  difcourfe  the  word  preternatural 
may  be  allowed  to  denote  even  natural  productions, 
but  are  exceptions  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature, 
(fo  you  intend  no  farther  by  the  word)  though  to 
fpeak  more  ftriclly  and  philofophically  even  monfters 
mull:  be  granted  natural. 

Q^  Lafi  night  at  the  tavern  amongjf  other  difcourfe,  a 
difpute  arofe,  ^whether  all  living  creatures  had  brains  or 
not  ?  upon  vohich  one  of  the  company  (whether  he  had  more 
brains  than  all  of  us  or  not  1  will  not  yet  determine)  J aid 
and  perfified  in  it,  that  a  horfe  has  none,  and  is  the  only 
creature  that  has  not.  Tour  opinion  herein  will  very  much 
oblige  yours,  &C. 

A.  That  an  horfe  hath  no  gall  hath  been  an  old 
erroneous  opinion,  but  that  he  hath  no  brains  is  a 

new 
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new  one  ;  and  none  but  the  brainfick  or  brainlefs 
will  vindicate  it. 

Q.  Pray  Britifli  Apollo,  What  is  the  caufe  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  nxihy  it  does  not  thunder  and 
lighten  in  cold  weather  as  well  as  hot  ?  By  refolding 
which  you  will  oblige  your  fubfcriber. 

A.  Lightning  is  caus'd  by  the  fulphureous  and  ni- 
trous exhalations  fet  on  fire  in  the  air.  And  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  their  accenfion  y  je&s  the  air  in  fo  vio- 
lent a  manner  as  to  produce  the  found  we  call  thun- 
der. And  this  gives  a  folution  to  the  fecond  que- 
stion, fince  thofe  exhalations  cannot  be  fuppoa'd  to 
be  fet  on  fire  in  a  cold  air. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  Pleafe  io  inform  me  how  many  let- 
ters are  contained  in  the  Englijh  alphabet,  which 
being  now  in  difpute  is  refer"1 d  to  your  opinion  ?  And 
likewife  if  the  letter  H  in  the  Englijh  tongue  is  to  bt 
accounted  as  a  note  of  afpiration  or  breathing  only  ?  Ex- 
cufe  this  feeming  impertinence  in  your  humble  fervant. 

A%  We  fee  no  reafon  to  recede  from  the  common 
computation  of  24  ;  for  tho1  the  Latins  look'd  upon 
the  letter  Has  a  fpiral  in  compliance  with  the  Greeks* 
from  whom  they  receiv'd  their  letters  by  E<vander 
and  his  mother  Carmentts ;  yet  it  is  to  be  obfervM  that 
a  capital  H  was  more  anciently  accounted  a  letter  by 
the  Greeks  themfelves.  And  tho*  it  be  nothing  but  a 
breathing,  yet  that  breathing  gives  a  found  to  the  ad- 
joining vowel  diftindi  enough  to  receive  the  deno- 
mination of  a  letter.  The  letter  K,  tho'  called  pere- 
grinum  by  the  Latins,  is  yet  a  native  of  England,  as  is 
evident  from  the  cuftomary  ufe  of  it :  and  tho'  Z  T 
were  Greek  letters  with  the  Latins,  and  at  belt  but 
naturalized,  yet  that  they  are  free-born  with  us 
may  be  collected  from  the  common  ufe  of  them  in 
our  underiv'd  appellatives. 

Q^  That  to  be  majier  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French, 

are  fo  many  Jleps  to  perfecJion  in  the  Englilh  tongue,  1 

am  (my  f elf  underjianding  neither)  moji  unhappily  affur"  d* 

Now  Gentlemen,  pur  opinion  whether  or  no  it  may  b* 
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attained  without  any  of  thofe  helps  ?  And  if  it  may,  the 
method  how,  will  extremely  oblige  yours ,  &c . 

A.  As  our  Englijh  tongue  has  fo  much  of  the 
ftamp  of  thofe  three  languages,  fo  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  be  mailers  of  them  all,  if  we  wou'd  arrive 
at  v/hat  we  may  callabfolute  perfection. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  The  following  wager  by  mediation 
of  friends  is  fubmittcd  to  your  determination  ;  there- 
fore you  are  requejied  to  infert  it  into  your  next,  be- 
caufe  thereby  you  will  prevent  great  differences  between 
two  intimate  friends. 

Upon  the  20th  of  April  laft  A  lays  60  guineas  with 
B,  that  C  did  not  ride  that  day  to  D  before  night. 

'Tis  admitted  on  both  fides  that  C  did  ride  to  D 
£y  3  3  minutes  after  8   in  the  evening. 

The  quejlion  to  be  determined  is,  whether  that  was  be* 
fore  night  or  not  ? 

A.  Since  'tis  likely,  that.the  Gentleman,  who  ac- 
cepted the  wager,  underflood  by  the  word  night,  in 
the  queftion,  no  more  than  the  deprivation  of  day- 
light, 'tis  our  opinion,  that  if  C  arriv'd  at  his  jour- 
ney's end  before  it  was  dark,  the  Gentleman  repre- 
fented  under  the  letter  B  has  won  the  wager. 

Q^  Whether  did  mojl,  Anchifes /w-  iEneas,  or  iEneas 
for  Anchifes. 

A.  Tho'  each  ow'd  his  life  to  the  other,  we  mould 
yet  confider,  that  what  the  one  did  was  previous  to 
any  obligations  receiv'd,  that  what  the  other  did 
was  but  an  att  of  gratitude,  but  a  payment  of  the 
debt.  That  the  one  was  oblig'd  for  his  moil  valuable 
time  :  the  other  for  his  moil  unprofitable  days ;  the 
one  for  his  whole  life,  the  other  but  for  a  remnant 
of  his  life.  That  Anchifes  gave  being  and  education 
to  jEneas,  while  Troy  flourilhed  in  its  moil  profpe- 
rous  eflate,  but  Apneas  prolong'd  Anchifes 's  life,  when 
he  could  do  nothing  but  bewail  his  country's  ruin, 
when  death  would  have  been  a  welcome  gueft,  a 
blefled  afylum  from  impending  mifery.  Though  yet 
we  muil  acknowledge,  that  Jbneas  has  eminently  the 
advantage  in  o$e  particular,  namely,  that  he  ventured 
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hi*  own  life  to  preferve  his  father's ;  whereas  An- 
thifes  by  begeting,  by  educating  his  fon,  rather  ex- 
tended, nay  immortalized  his  own  life,  inafmuch  as 
eceafed  parents  live  in  their  furviving  children. 

Q^  The  other  day  I  faw  a  he  aft  that  was  both 
borfe  and  mare,  I  dejire  to  know  whether  that  beaft  be 
capable  of  geting  and  conceiving  ? 

A.  Some  hermaphrodites  have  been  capable  or  get- 
ing, and  fome  of  conceiving,  but  we  have  not  read 
that  the  fame  hermaphrodite  hath  been  capable  of 
both. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  I  dejire  to  know  why  men  wear 
breeches,  and  women  petticoats,  fince  the  breeches  are 
more  proper  for  the  defenfe  of  the  female  fex  ? 

A.  We  do  not  fuppofe  that  petticoats  became 
fafhionable,  as  being  more  or  lefs  defenfive  to  the 
fair  fex,  but  rather  out  of  a  regard  to  their  modefty, 
that  being  a  fort  of  apparel  entirely  covering  the 
lower  parts,  as  legs,  feet,  &c.  But  that  which  Teems 
moll  accountable  for  it,  is  the  cuilom  of  the  country. 

Q^  Is  it  a  greater  fin  to  break  a  bare  promife  for 
matrimony,  than  in  any  other  part  of  friendjhip  ? 

A.  As  a  promife  to  matrimony  is  a  preteniion  to 
the  moft  intimate  friendfhip,  a  breach  of  that  pro- 
mife muft  confequently  receive  fome  aggravation 
thence.  But  if  the  perfon  you  deceive  has  been  fo 
unhappy  as  to  fettle  her  affections  upon  fo  inconftant 
a  lover,  the  injury  you  do  her  may  be  irreparable. 
But,  fuppofmg  that  fhe  may  retrieve  a  heart  fo  very 
ill  beftow'd,  upon  what  aflurance  can  you  depend 
that  you  have  not  hinder'd  her  of  a  better  match  ? 
And  in  cafe  you  have,  this  fure  muft  aggravate  her 
prefent  misfortune,  if  you  are  at  once  fo  unkind 
and  falfe,  as  to  forfeit  your  engagement  to  one, 
whom  you  had  defign'd  for  your  fecond  felf. 

Q;_  I  dejire  your  opinion  concerning  the  witch  of  Endot 
4ind  Saul :  whether  it  was  the  real  fpirit  of  Samuel,  or 
the  devil  in  his  Jhape,  that  the  witch  raifed ;  for  Jhe 
feemed  to  be  affrighted  when  Jhe  Jofvj  the  fpirit,  which 
fhe  might  not  have  been,  had  it  been  one  of  her  fami- 
ly z  Ham 
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liars  ;  and  nvhat  /he  meant,  nxhen  fbe  /aid  to  Saul,  / 
fee  gods  afcending  out  of  the  earth  ;  the  whole  hi/lory  you 
nxillfind  in  the  zSth  chapter  of  the  firji  book  of  Samuel  ? 

A.  Not  to  affume  an  air  of  aflurance  in  fo  contro- 
verted a  point,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think, 
•hat  the  appearance  was  of  a  perfonated,  lot  of  a 
real,  Samuel.  And  this  opinion  we  ground  upon  the 
following  reafons, 

1.  We  are  apt  to  think  with  Tertullian  (notwith- 
ftanding  that  Juftin  Martyr  is  againfl  us)  that  God 
would  not  fuffer  the  fpirit  of  fo  good  a  man,  and  fo 
great  a  prophet  to  be  at  the  difpofal  of  a  notorious 
witch. 

z.  Since  God  has  fo  entirely  forfakcn  Saul,  that 
(as  we  read  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6.)  he  anfsver'd  him 
not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  pro- 
phets, we  cannot  readily  perfuade  our  felves,  that  ht 
would  favour  him  with  fo  extraordinary  a  meflenger 
from  the  dead. 

3.  We  cannot  think  that  God  would  give  fuch 
feeming  countenance  to  thofe  abominations  he  had 
with  fo  much  feverity  forbid. 

4.  The  apparition  is  faid  to  come  out  of  the  earth, 
whereas  (agreeable  to  our  opinion  of  feparate  exiftence) 
he  mould  have  defcended  from  above. 

To  the  objection,  how  the  devil  could  foretel  the 
iflue  of  the  battle,  fome  think  that  God  might  ac- 
quaint him  with  it  in  order  to  punifh  Saul  with  fore- 
bodings of  fo  terrible  an  event.  But  if  this  be  too 
harfh  a  fuppofition,  the  devil  by  his  natural  fagacity 
might  fee  a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to  fuch  an 
iflue,  and  thence  venture  to  pronounce  his  oracle 
with  a  confident  aflurance. 

By  the  fight  of  the  apparition,  as  reprefenting  Sa- 
muel, the  witch  might  gather,  that  it  was  Saul  Ihe 
had  been  communing  with ;  for  the  fright  proceeded 
from  a  dread  of  Saul's  difpleafure,  who  had  been  fo 
fevere  to  fuch  abominable  wretches. 

Nor  need  we  to  wonder  that  the  devil  mould  af- 
fume fo  pious  a  llyle,  fince  he  was  then  acting  the 

part 
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part  of  a  very  pious  man,  and  is  fo  ready  to  tranf- 
form  himfelf  into  an  angel  of  light,  whenever  it  will 
promote  his  malicious  enterprizes.  And  it  was  then 
his  defign  to  confound  Saul  with  the  fury  of  defpair. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  expect  that  we  fhould  have 
drawn  a  two-fold  argument  from  that  prediction  of 
the  apparitions,  To  morrow  thou  and  thy  fons  /hall  be 
with  tr.e ;  but  we  think  it  proper  to  pafs  it  by,  be- 
caufe  to  morrow  may  fignify  no  more  than  very 
fhortly ;  and  to  be  with  Samuel  may  imply  no  far- 
ther than  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  death. 

As  judges  and  grandees  are  in  Scripture  called  gods, 
fo  the  meaning  of  that  exprefiion,  1  fee  gods  amend- 
ing out  of  the  earth,  may  import,  that  (he  faw  appa- 
ritions under  the  form  of  uncommon  perfonages. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  Since  you  fo  much  infifled  on  an  eter- 
nal effence  to  he  drawn  from  the  words  I  am,  1  have 
ufed  the  little  fkill  in  Hebrew  /  am  mafter  of  and  find 
there  is  no  imperfecl  tenfe  of  the  verb,  but  that  the  pre- 
fent  tenfe  is  fill  ufed  for  it,  which  made  either  the  heed- 
lefs  or  deflgning  tranflators  render  it  I  am,  but  the  more 
ingenuous  or  ingenious  tranflators,  I  ?nentioned  to  you,  ren- 
der it  I  was  ? 

A.  Sir,  you  feem  to  aft  two  contrary  parts  at 
once,  while  you  modeftly  infinuate,  that  you  are 
mafter  of  but  little  fkill  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
yet  fo  far  prefume  upon  that  little  fkill,  as  to  make 
your  infinuation  good.  For  as  there  is  no  imperfect 
fo  neither  is  there  any  prefent  tenfe  of  the  verb,  tho* 
of  the  participle  there  is.  And  I  am  in  Exodus  is  ex- 
preft  by  a  future  tenfe,  which  the  Hebrews  fometimes 
ufe  for  a  prefent.  But  were  your  remark  true,  yet 
what  were  this  to  that  expremon,  before  Abraham 
was,  I  am,  in  the  Evangelift  St.  John,  who  wrote  in 
Greek.  For  fure  the  Greek  language  will  be  allowed  to 
have  an  imperfect  tenfe. 

Q^  Since  the  twins  have  fome  parts  in  common  to  bothy 
how  can  they  rife  from  the  dead  with  the  fame  indivi- 
dual bodies  ? 

R  %  A.  It 
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A.  It  muft  be  acknowledg'd,  that  fome  of  the  ar- 
guments made  ufe  of  in  confutation  of  the  objection 
drawn  from  canibals  (or  man-eaters)  are  of  no 
force  in  the  cafe  before  us  :  But  yet  there  are  two 
arguments,  which  equally  hold  good  in  the  prefent 
query. 

i .  To  conftitute  the  fame  individual  body,  there 
is  no  neceflity  of  accurately  reftoring  every  fingle 
part.  If  moft  of  the  parts  are  individually  the  fame, 
we  never  demur  to  its  fufRciency  in  our  own  works, 
why  then  mould  we  difpute  it  in  the  works  of 
God  ? 

2.  As  every  grain  of  corn  includes  an  infenfible 
feminal  principle,  which  is  both  blade  and  ear  entire, 
tho'  it  doth  not  vifibly  difclofe  it  felf,  till  the  reft  of 
the  grain  be  corrupted  ;  fo  this  prefent  body  may  be 
but  the  exuviae,  or  call-coat  of  fome  imperceptible 
principle,  which  at  the  general  refurrettion  (hall  ex- 
hibit its  felf  in  its  genuine  form.  And  therefore  the 
twins  may  have  thefe  infenfible  principles  entirely 
feparate  and  diftinc~t,  notwithftanding  that  they  have  : 
part  of  their  exuvia?  in  common  to  them  both.  And 
this  notion  may  the  more  readily  be  embraced,  in 
that  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  phi- 
lofophy,  but  alfo  feems  as  it  were  included  in  thofe 
expreffions  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  met  with  in  i  Cor.  xv. 

35»  36,  37>  38. 

Q.  Te  men  of  profound  fagacity,  to  me  it  feems 
flranre,  that  fait,  hot  in  its  own  nature,  fhould  condenfe 
and  congeal  water,  even  before  the  fire. 

A.  Salt  cannot  be  properly  faid  to  congeal  water, 
as  being  (according  to  your  obfervation)  naturally 
hot,  but  through  its  coagulating  quality  may  condenfe 
it,  which  is  rather  by  inipiflation  than  congelation. 

Q.  Meffieurs,  Pray  injlruSt  your  petitioner  how  he 
Jhad  away  with  the  enfuing  hug  vacation,  having  little 
liberty,  and  lefs  money.      Tours  folitary. 

A.  Study  the  virtues  of  patience  and  abftinence  ; 
a  right  judgment  in  the  theory  may  render  the  pjac- 
tice  more  agreeable. 

Q.  Wb*. 
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Q^JFhether  a  woman  hath  not  a  right  to  know  all  her 
husband's  concerns  ?  And  in  particular,  whether  Jhe  way 
not  demand  a  fight  of  all  the  letters  he  receives  ?  which, 
if  he  denies,  whether  Jhe  may  not  open  them  privately  with- 
out his  confent  ? 

A.  Gently,  gently,  good  nimble  fingered  Lady,  you 
run  us  out  of  breath  and  patience  to  trace  your  unex- 
ampl'd  ambition.  What!  break  open  your  hufband's 
letters ;  no,  no,  that  privilege  once  granted,  no  chain 
could  hold  you ;  you  would  foon  proceed  to  break 
in  upon  his  conjugal  affettion,  and  commit  a  burg- 
lary on  the  cabinet  of  his  authority.  But  to  be  feri- 
ous,  tho'  a  well-bred  hufband  would  hardly  deny  a 
wife  the  fatisfattion  of  perufing  his  familiar  letters, 
we  can  no  ways  think  it  prudent,  much  lefs  his  duty, 
to  communicate  all  to  her,  fince  molt  men,  efpeci- 
ally  fuch  as  are  employed  in  public  affairs,  are  often 
entrufted  with  important  fecrets,  and  fuch  as  no 
wife  can  reafonably  pretend  to  claim  the  knowledge  of. 

Q^  ftlr.  Apollo,  My  wife  has  federal  fens,  of  which  I 
fancy  the  eldejl  to  he  my  own,  the  rejl  are  pagans ;  I 
would  put  my  fon  out  apprentice,  and  hear  everywhere 
that  you  have  the  bejl  trade  in  the  kingdom  :  I  am  told 
alfo,  that  wit  is  the  onle  current  coin  at  Delphos.  Pray 
how  much  may  1  give  with  him  to  you  P  ""Tis  true,  he  has 
but  little,  but  1  would  fpare  him  fome  of  my  own  to  do 
him  good. 

A.  The  elTay,  you  have  already  given  us,  difcovers 
the  counterfeit ;  and  where  the  father  is  a  bankrupt, 
the  fon  has  but  an  indifferent  profpecl:  ;  rather  pro- 
pofe  another  of  your  wife's,  fince  it's  probable,  fhe 
was  fedue'd  by  one,  who  had  more  wit  than  her 
hufband. 

Q^  Can  you  give  us  a  plaufible  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  lines  writ  in  your  own  praife  (tho*  we  own  you  deferve 
them)  are  not  of  your  oven  invention  ? 

A.  Since  it  is  common  to  find  publifhed  (and  by 

the    moft    modeft    authors)    commendatory    poems 

upon  a  fecond  edition  of  a  treatife,    tho'  calculated 

for  the  entertainment  of  but  a  little  part  of  the  town; 

R4  why 
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why  mould  we  be  fufpecled  of  fuch  artifices,  after 
we  have  had  the  good  fortune  (as  is  evident  by  our 
fuccefs)  to  give  more  general  fatisfaclion  and  enter- 
tainment than  any  before  us  ?  We  can  affure  you,  we 
have  on  our  files  a  far  greater  number  than  thofe  we 
have  publifh'd  ;  which  alfo  we  refrain'd,  till  we 
f  :>und  the  authors  of  them  refented  it  as  a  flight  to 
them. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  Some  who  have  not  found  anfwers  to 
their  queftions  for  feveral  weeks  together,  conclude  you  an- 
' fiver  only  your  own  qitefions  ;  how  'will  you  clear  your 
jelves  from  their  accufations  ? 

A.  Such  perfons  little  think  that  their  accufations 
are  the  greateft  compliments  to  us ;  for  any  man  of 
fenfe  mull  be  convinced,  that  to  offer  to  the  world 
iuch  a  vaft  number  of  queftions,  with  their  folutions, 
in  all  arts  and  fciences,  each  member  of  the  fociety 
mull  be  a  walking  library.  As  to  our  delays  in  an- 
fwers, it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  we  have  often  be- 
tween 2  and  300  queftions  before-hand. 

Q^_  Un  gentilhuomo  cC  Italia,  mirandji  molte,  volte,  &c. 
J.  Signore,  noi  non  abbiamo  da  fare  con  il  nego- 
tio  della  repoblica,  e  dopo  quefta  vc4ta,  non  vogliamo 
mandare  rifpofi  alle  queflione  che  non  fono  fcritte 
nella  lingua  Inglefe.  Siamo  di  V.  S.  fervitori  humi- 
liffimi,  &r. 

Q^  Wife  fans  ^Apollo, 

T  whom  all  others  are  fhallow, 
In  anfw'ring  hard  queftions  and  quibbles  j 
But  ye  fcorn  all  thofe  mean  toys, 
More  fitting  for  fchool  boys, 
The  folding  impertinent  riddles. 
The  reafon  pray  Jhow, 
From  high  hills  how  fprings  flow  ? 
For  water  Jhut  up  in  earth's  venter, 
In  the  valleys  no  doubt, 
Will  more  likely  gufh  out, 
They  lying  far  nearer  the  center  ? 
If  itti  queries  Tve  fent, 
Tm  too  impertinent, 

III 
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T 11  forbear  for  the  future  to  trouble  you  ; 
And  for  your  fpeedy  anfwers, 
Fll  be  at  your  command,  Sirs, 
Tour  mojl  bumble  fer<vant,  R.  W. 
A.  You  do  wifely  to  (how, 

From  Apollo  you'd  know, 
Whence  fprings  upon  mountains  find  place  ; 
Since  they  flow  from  the  ocean, 
(For  that  is  our  notion) 
Where  he  nightly  concludes  his  race- 
Subterraneous  heat, 
That  makes  falt-water  fweet, 
Makes  it  upwards  in  vapours  to  rife ; 
And  condenfe  into  fountains, 
Upon  the  high  mountains, 
Whofe  fummits  advance  to  the  Ikies, 
The  query  you  fent, 
We  efteem'd  pertinent ; 
But  hereafter  pray  wait  for  your  turn ; 
And  in  expecting  an  anfwer, 
Be  at  our  command,  Sir, 
Nor  thus  impatiently  burn. 
Q^  Had  Coriolanus  your  benigner  tajie, 
My  gentle  numbers  won  d.ha-ve  touctid  bis  mind, 

With  the  fubliraeftyo>M  ofpajfion  bleft, 
Nor  left  me  room  to  doubt  that  he  was  kind; 

But  actio n'j  the  true  index  of  the  foul, 
It's  nicefl  thoughts  and  fent iments  declare, 

For  love' 's  Jirong  pajjion  nothing  can  controul, 
Jn  eyes,  in  words,  and  motions  'twill  appear  ; 

Mine  does  exert  its  pow'r,  my  pen,  my  tongue, 
Lively  attempts  to  paint  the  pleajing  pain, 

Then  draws  his  beauties  whence  the  pajpon  Jprung, 
And  foftly  tells,  what  J  for  him  fuftain  ; 

Ah !  'Tell me,  tell  me,  why  my  genVousfie 
Cannot  with  equal  Icrve  his  foul  inflame, 
Since  to  exalted  heights  it  does  ajpire, 
And  holds  a  meaner  frieadlhip  in  difdain  ? 

R  5  A.  Hov* 
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A.  How  long  will  lovely  AM  A  RET  complain,' 
In  gentle  notes  that  wound  each  liiVning  ear  ? 
How  long,  alas /  will  me  delight  in  pain, 
Which  choice,  not  fate,  inclines  her  fom\to  bear  ? 
Strange  paradox  of  lotto!  that  vanquiftYd  maid, 
By  cruel  ccvqueft,  many  ftill  deitroys, 

What  beauty  gives  her  paffion  has  betray *d, 
And  love  mi/plac'd  danYd  all  her  heckling  joys  ; 

One  way,  and  only  one  does  yet  remain, 
Whereby  loft  peace  of  mind  you  may  reftore, 
Abandoned  eafe,  and  your  bleft  ftate  regain, 
And  Xwzfor  e-ver  happy  as  before  ; 

Change  beedlefs  fair  one,  change  your  flighted  love-,. 
And  blefs  fome  dying  he  with  mutual  flame  : 

So  mall  the  wings  of  pleafure  round  you  move. 
And  fan  th'  expanding  fires  that  blaze  your  fame. 
Q^  Apollo  fay, 

Whence  "'tis  1  pray , 
The  ancient  cujioni  came  ; 
Stockings  to  throw, 
(  Pm  Jure  you  kntnv) 
.  At  bridegroom  and  his  dame  ? 
A.  When  Britons  bold, 
BededofSld, 
Sandals  were  backward  thrown  j 
The  pair  to  tell, 
Thatrillorwell, 
The  aft  was  all  their  own. 
Q^-Apollo'j  bright  f on  s, 
Who  anfixer  moji  puns, 
And  conund rums  the  public  do  fsndye, 
Pray  pardon  a  friend, 
Who  one  queftion  does  fend, 
To  lefatisfyd,  not  to  offend  ye. 
Our  grandmother  Eve 
Had  a  fan  we  believe, 
£y  the  once  happy  mortal  old  Adam, 

Since  feme  midwife's  ckar  fight, 
Brought  the  boy  to  the  light, 
Pray  tell  us  the  name  »f  that  Madam  ? 

lA.  Hail, 
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A.  Hail,  wonderful  wit, 

The  mark  you  have  hit, 
And  we  yield  to  your  matchlefs  conundrum ; 

Should  the  Cyclops  let  fly 

All  the  bolts  of  the  fky, 
You  alone  would  bid  fair  to  out- thunder  'em. 

But  blame  us  not,  pray, 

If  we  venture  to  fay 
That  the  midwife  to  EVE  was  dame  Nature; 

Your  wit  had  the  fame, 

For  had  Art  play'd  that  game, 
You  had  manag'd  your  queftion  much  better. 
Q^  Dear  Mr.  Apollo, 

Becaufe  I  won't  teizeye 

With  needlefs  long  quefiions, 
Which  I  find  do  not  pleafe  ye ; 
Pray  grant  me  an  anfiver  to  this  Jhort  one  I  find  fyt, 
And  you  n.v ill  oblige  me  to  continue  a  friend  t^ye. 

Charming  Sylvia,  njohom  I  love, 

All  the  refi  of  her  fiex  above, 
Thai' /he  lately  left  her  fwain  to  languifh 

For  the  blifs  1  once  had  tafied, 

And  admir'd  nvhilft  it  lafied', 
Now  once  more  confints  to  cure  my  anguijh. 

But  for  fear  Jhe  again  Jhould  leave  me, 

And  of  all  thofe  joys  bereave  me  ; 

Pleafe  to  teach  me  by  what  art 

I  may  hope  to  keep  her  heart  ? 
Your  anfiver  if  you  fend  with  all  expedition, 
You'll  oblige  your  fervant,  in  all  due  fubmijfiQn,  A.  B, 
A.  In  fhort,  Mr.  Querifi, 
Unwilling  to  teize  us, 

Your  yet  too  long  queftion 
Don't  mightily  pleafe  us ; 
For  if  fuch  hard  queries  you  continue  to  fend  us, 
Your  wit  will  more  hurt  than  your  favours  befriend  us> 

Why  fhould  you  your  miftrefs  blame, 

When  your  felf  itill  do  the  fame  ? 
For  you  change  fo  often  in  your  verfe,  Sir, 

R  6  A< 
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As  if  the  miftrefs  whom  you  chufe  '  { 

Was  coufin  german  to  your  mufe, 
And  took  a  great  delight  to  rehearfe  her ; 
But  for  fear  this  fhould  not  pleafe  ye, 
We'll  yet  farther  ftrive  to  cafe  ye, 
If  you  a  way  to  keep  her  heart  would  find, 
Marry  your  Sylvia,  while  fhe's  in  the  mind. 
Q^  Once  I  was  counted  a  promijing  child, 

If  you  will  believe  our  houfe-keeper  Grace, 
Of  abundance  of  wit  I  could  not  have  failed, 

They  all  did  agree,  1  came  on  apace  ; 
But  an  unlucky  rap  of  the  cradle 
'Twas  turned  my  brains  adle, 

And  made  in  my  head  a  foft  place. 
Why,  is  it  not  fi  range 
There  Jhmld  be  fuch  a  change  ? 
Pmight  have  been  wife  as  Apollo,, 
If  it  had  not  been  for 
That  fon  of  a  cur, 
Our  feepy-headed  blundering  fellow . 

J.  'Tis  pity,  fweet  babe,  you  met  fuch  a  knock, 
From  whence  fuch  misfortunes  have  fince  come 
to  pafs, 
In  rend'ring  fo  tender  your  once  folid  block, 
Tho'  Grace  it  protected  from  be'ng  thought  an 

afs. 
And  yet  too,  perhaps,  the  fellow  well  knew, 
No  hurt  could  enfue 
By  turning  of  brains,  where  no  brain  there  was  5 
But  if  it  be  thus 
As  related  to  us, 
Concerning  the  rap  on  your  crown, 
The  devil  is  in  ye 
For  an  infipid  ninny, 
To  publifh  it  thus  to  the  town. 
Q^  Gentlemen,  accidentally  meeting  wiih  a  Gentleman, 
who  maintained  that  fornication  was  allow  d  by  Scripture, 
und  producing  the  7  th  chapter  of  the  iftepiftle  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  36,  37,  38  verfes,  to  prove  his  af- 
fertion,  which  according  to  my  notion  is  Quite  againji  the 

notion 
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notion  he  has  imbibed ;  but  not  Being  able  to  convince  each- 
ether,  we  refohfd  to  defire  your  learned  Society  s  expojition 
of  the  text,  which  I  doubt  not  will  he  much  to  the  j'atif- 
faftion  of  yours,  H.  E. 

A.  In  cafe  we  could  not  expound  the  paffage  in 
any  other  fenfe,  we  fhould  yet  have  reafon  to  allow 
that  the  author  had  another  meaning,  tho'  unintelli- 
gible to  us,  iince  he  fo  frequently  and  feverely  in- 
veighs againft  fornication,  as  an  heinous  fin.     Nor 
can  Libertines  pretend,  that  St.  Paul  had  either  for- 
got himfelf,  or  had  chang'd  his  fentiment,  iince,  as 
the  whole  tenor  of  this  very  chapter  runs  upon  a 
married  and  a  virgin  ftate,.  fo  its  introduction  re- 
commends perpetual  virginity,,  and  exprefly  forbids 
the  fin  of  fornication.     It  is  good,  fays  this  patron 
of  chaflity,  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  ne» 
verthelefs^  to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have 
his  own  wife. 

And  tho'  interpreters  difagree  in  their  comments 
on  this  place,  yet  none  of  their  expofitions  can  be 
wrefted  to  favour  fo  abfurd  a  tenet.  And  that  inter- 
pretation, which  to  us  feems  to  bid  the  faireft  for 
the  true,  entirely  overthrows  fo  extravagant  a  no- 
tion. 

Some  expound  the  paffage  of  parents  or  guardians  j 
others  of  perfons  under  the  obligation  of  a  contract: ; 
but  others  again  more  truly  (in  our  opinion)  take  the 
word  virgin  (by  an  eafy  figure)  to  denote  virginity. 
And  then  that  noted  fentence,  If  any  man  think  that 
he  behavetb  him/elf  uncomely  towards  his  virgin  (or  vir- 
ginity) refers  to  a  notion  common  to  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  that  to  live  a  fingle  (tho'  a  chafte)  life 
after  fuch  an  age,  was  an  unfeemly  thing,  and  that 
there  was  a  natural  turpitude  in  perpetual  celibacy. 
And  when  it  is  faid,  Let  him  do  what  he  will  (Greeks 
0  Sitei  wou&ra)  the  meaning  is,  Let  him  who  is  thus 
perfuaded,  act  agreeably  to.  what  fuch  a  perfuafion 
would  incline  him,  namely,  let  him  marry. 

But 
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But  becaufe  fome  may  give  the  preference  to  the 
other  expofitions,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  objecti- 
ons. 

i .  When  it  is  faid  at  <ver.  37.  If  any  one  hath  power 
ever  his  onun  <wiU,  the  raoft  natural  interpretation  would 
refer  the  words  to  the  gift  of  continency,  agreeable 
to  thofe  expreffions  of  our  bleffed  Lord,  where  fpeak- 
ing  of  an  unmarried  life,  he  fays,  All  men  cannot  re- 
ceive this  faying,  fave  they  to  whom  it  is  given  ;  but 
the  words  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  this  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  other  expofitions ;  fince  in  the  one,  not  the 
father's  gift  of  continency,  but  the  daughter's  ihould 
be  confulted  ;  and  in  the  other,  not  the  man's  only, 
but  the  virgin's  alfo,  to  whom  he  is  betroth'd. 

2.  That  parents  and  guardians  are  excluded  hence, 
we  may  gather  from  the  tenor  of  the  context,  fince 
throughout  the  reft  of  the  chapter  the  Apoftle  treats 
of  perfons,  not  under  the  power  of  others,  but  at 
their  own  difpofal.  And  the  disjunctive  tranfition, 
if  attended  to,  will  fairly  imply,  that  he  here  makes 
a  particular  exception  of  perfons  under  the  fame  de- 
nomination. •  s 

3.  The  fame  expofition  feems  refutable  from  that 
exprefiion,  Let  them  marry  ;  fince  it  is  a  turning  off 
to  other  perfons,  fo  is  it  of  too  ftrain'd  a  nature  to 
be  readily  admitted. 

4.  The  other  interpretation  may  be  confronted  with 
that  difagreeing  fentence,  he  that  giveth  her  in  mar- 
riage. For  fure  it  is  an  impropriety  of  fpeech  to  fay 
of  any  one  that  he  gives  a  virgin  in  marriage  to  him- 
felf. 

Q^  Have  fanes  a  natural  growth  and  decay  as  vege- 
tables have  ? 

A.  It  is  much  difputed  amongft  philofophers  con- 
cerning the  generation  of  Hones,  but  molt  of  them 
hold  that  they  are  liquors  concreted  in  the  earth,  fup- 
pcfing  feveral  mixtures  to  be  there  excreted  by  fub- 
terraneous  fires,  which  are  difftpated  through  the  in- 
ward paiTages  of  the  earth,  and  are  there  confolidated 
as  we  find  them. 

C^  Gentle: 
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Q.  Gentlemen,  I  defer  e  to  know  why  the  word  hackney 
is  ufed  to  fever al  things  hired,  as  a  hackney  horfe,  coach, 
&c. 

A.  The  ufe  of  the  word  hackney  was  originally 
confin'd  to  a  horfe,  and  is  derived  from  the  German 
word  hackew,  or  the  Engli/h  hack  (i.  e.  pungere)  be- 
caufe  the  horfes  are  as  it  were  hacked  and  hewed  by 
the  fpurs  of  thofe  that  hire  them  ;  and  it  is  thence 
metaphorically  apply'd  to  any  thing  elfe  that  may  b^ 
hired. 

Q^  When  a  man  looks  ill-humoured,  why  is  it  /aid,  he 
koks  as  the  devil  looked  over  Lincoln  ? 

A.  This  faying  took  its  original  from  the  ill-na- 
tured afpe&  of  a  rough-hewn  itone  image,  common- 
ly thought  to  reprefent  the  devil ;  which  is  yet  Hand- 
ing on  the  top  of  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford. 

Q^  Is  there  anyfuch  thing  as  a  Camelion?  if  there  is y 
pray  in  what  country  ?  and  whether  they  live  on  the  air, 
as  reported? 

A.  That  there  are  fuch  creatures,  is  a  truth  com- 
monly prov'd  by  thofe  who  travel  into  Egypt,  where 
in  orchards  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo  great 
numbers  of  thefe  Camelions  are  found  amongit  the 
grafs,  of  a  fhape  and  fize  not  much  unlike  an  ordi- 
nary lizard ;  their  heads  are  very  large,  their  necks  in- 
flexible, and  their  tails  extremely  long  :  their  natural 
colour  is  a  yellowifh  green,  with  white  fpots  about 
the  back  and  beliy,  tho'  they  generally  appear  to  be 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  place  they  fit  on.  As  for 
their  fubfifting  on  air  alone,  we  are  convinc'd  by  ex- 
perience that  it  is  a  falfe  notion,  fince  they  prey  upon 
fHes,  by  the  Kelp  of  a  tongue  naturally  hollow,  which 
they  extend  fwiftly  to  a  confiderable  length  :  but  that 
air.  is  their  chief  nutriment,  is  evident  from  their 
fwelling  immediately  after  having  imbib'd  it  freely, 
and  being  often  kept  12  or  14  months  without  any 
other  vifible  nourishment. 

Q^  Mr.  Apollo,  what  is  the  reafon  that  the  Jkin  of  a 
blackmoor  isfofter  than  that  of  a  white  ?  Tours,  Pompey. 

A.  The  ibftnefs  of  a  black's  Jkin,  Mr.  Pompey,  pro- 
ceeds 
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ceeds  from  the  thinnefs  of  it ;  for  it  is  obferved  by 
anatomifts,  that  thofe  born  in  hot  countries  have 
much  thinner  fkins  than  thofe  in  cold. 

Q^  Is  the  received  report  of  London  bridgeV  being 
founded  upon  wool  true  ?  if  not,  pray  what  do  you  think 
to  be  the  foundation  thereof? 

A.  London  bridge  was  firfl  built  of  timber,  and  after 
of  ftone,  and  the  foundations  of  fuitable  materials ; 
that  vulgar  faying  arofe  from  wool's  being  the  prin- 
cipal product  of  the  kingdom,  and  chief  fource  of  its- 
wealth,  and  therefore  called  the  foundation  of  that 
expenfive  work ;  it  being  alfo  maintained  in  repair  by 
tolls  paid  for  loads  of  wool  brought  over  it,  and  the 
product  of  lands  applied  to  that  ufe. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  pray  bow  long  is  it  Jince  the  fmoking 
tobacco,  and  the  taking  fnuffhath  been  in  ufe  here  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  time  nvhen  they  'were  frji  brought  over,  and 
homo,  and  by  nvhom  ? 

A.  Snuff,  though  the  ufe  of  it  has  been  long  known 
to  fuch  as  were  by  merchandiling,  or  other  means, 
familiar  with  the  Spanijh  cuftoms,  has  been  till  lately 
a  perfect  flranger  to  the  practice  of  the  Britijb  na- 
tion, and  like  our  other  fafhions  came  to  us  from 
France ;  but  the  ufe  of  tobacco-fmoking  was  intro- 
duc'd  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  and  fince  a  comical  llory  depends  upon  the 
relation,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Querift 
and  the  public. 

Sir  Walter,  having  imitated  the  Indians  by  delight- 
ing in  their  favourite  weed,  was  unwilling  to  difufe  it, 
and  therefore,  at  his  return  to  England,  fupplied  him- 
felf  with  fome  hogfheads,  which  he  plac'd  in  his  own 
itudy,  and  generally  indulg'd  himfelf  in  fmoking  fe- 
cretly  two  pipes  a  day ;  at  which  times  he  ordered  a 
funple  fellow,  who  waited  at  his  ftudy  door,  to  bring 
him  up  a  tankard  of  old  ale  and  nutmeg,  always  laying, 
aiide  the  pipe  when  he  heard  his  fervant  coming.  But 
while  he  was  one  day  earneftly  employ'd  in  reading 
fomething  which  amufed  him,  the  fellow  enter'd, 
and  furprizing  his  mailer,  as  the  fmoke  afcended 

thickly 
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thickly  from  his  mouth  and  the  bole  of  the  pipe,  he 
threw  the  ale  direttly  in  his  face,  and  running  down 
Hairs  alarm'd  the  family,  with  repeated  exclamations, 
that  his  mafier  was  on  fire  in  the  infide,  and  before 
they  could  get  up  Hairs  would  be  burnt  to  allies. 

Q^  Prithee,  honeji  Delphian,  fay 
What's  the  bcfi  and  readief  way 
For  a  young  and  hajbful  lover 
Love's  odd  paffion  to  dij cover, 
When  the  charming  fair  s  too  wife, 
To  know  the  language  of  his  eyes  j 
Seems  not  at  all  to  underfand 
His  eager  grafping  of  her  hand ; 
Turns  the  fiftefi  things,  the  fool 
Can  fay,  into  mere  ridicule  ; 
She's  no  fortune,  but  inherits 
Beauty,  wit,  and  godlike  merits ', 
Inflrucl  him  how  to  addrefs  her,  and 
Oblige  your  fervant  to  command? 

A.  Prithee,  change  your  whining  tone, 
Modern  love  is  brifker  grown ; 
Ancient  lovers  fqueez'd  the  hand, 
Thofe  of  late  the  lips  command  ; 
What  the  eyes  were  us'd  to  fay, 
Now  the  tongue  repeats  all  day. 
If  you  then  her  heart  would  move, 
Brifkly  tell  the  fair,  you  love  ; 
Tell  her,  fhe  for  man  was  made, 
And  fhould  never  be  afraid  ; 
Since  mould  fhe  your  wifhes  curfe, 
Ten  to  one  fhe  meets  a  worfe. 

Q^  Heaven's  radiant  orbs  the  eyes  of  man  furvey> 
And  thofe  refplendent  glories  they  difplay  ; 
On  earth  ten  thoufand  objecls  pleafe  his  fight ', 
All  o'er  diverting,  and  all  o'er  delight. 
Mufic's  harmonious  found  revives  his  foul, 
And  all  impetuous  pafjtons  does  controul ; 
Touch' d  by  the  artful  hand  with  Jl  range  fur  prize t 
The  ravijh'd  foul  to  quick  attention  flies, 

fh 
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The  yearly  tribute  of  the  grateful fpring, 

From  nature* s  lap  does  fragant  odours  bring ; 

Whofe  various  fweets,  fan'd  by  the  wanton  air, 

Our  fainting  vitals  with  new  life  repair. 

The  grateful  pleafures  we  in  banquets  find, 

Words  are  deficient  to  exprefs  the  mind. 

Through  earth"  s  expat  five  globe  are  objeBs  fought, 

To  fkafe  the  tafie,  and  gratify  the  thought. 

The  lovely  nymph  with  all  her  conquering  charms, 

The  captive  foul  with  eager  tranfports  warms  ; 

In  lovers  meander  d  paths  afpire  to  run, 

And  for  enjoyment  firives,  though  fure  to  be  undone. 

Since  then frofn  all  delights  unknown  to  rife, 

And  each  a  blejfing  fent from  heavn  we  prize  ; 

From  which  of  thefe  the  greatejl  joys  do  flow, 

Y*  impartial  judges,  'tis  sf you  Td  biow  ', 

To  your  fublimer  judgments  I  appeal, 

And  beg  that  you 'd  the  mighty  doubt  reveal? 

Then  like  that  light  which  gilds  yon  eafiernfky, 

Tojoreign  climes  Apollo' j  name  Jball  fly. 

A.  Topow'rful  fight  the  palm  isjuftly  due, 
Whence  the  Creator  in  his  works  we  view, 
The  fpacious  earth  admire  and  fcrutinize, 
And  in  a  moment  trace  the  diftant  ikies. 

Q^  Apollo,   Tell  me  the  reafonwhy 
When  to  my  love  I  do  come  nigh, 
Ifeelapulfe  in  every  vein, 
And  in  a  moment  have  a  p leafing  pain  : 
Oh  !  teach  me  how  my  love  for  to  purfue  ? 
Ju  doing  which  Til  be  obliged  to  you. 

A.  The  reafon's  plain,  thou  fond  enquirer, 
That  would  be  titled  love's  admirer  ; 
A  firong  defire  of  any  good 
Rouzes  the  fpirits,  and  accends  the  blood  ; 
Hence  pulfes  feem  to  agitate  your  veins, 
And  hence  'tis  rhiming  fo  affects  your  brains. 
Q^  Erroneous  Phoebus, 
In  minimis  rebus, 
For  your  godjhip  'tis  time  to  lay  down, 
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Your  pa tiry  verfe 

'Tis  ajhamc  to  rehearfe  ; 
With  your  nonfenfeyou  bully  the  town, 

The  thin  air  of  the  hill, 

You  fins  of  the  quill, 
Has  purged off the  firength  of  your  brains; 

Then  leave  (if you're  wife) 

Your  bills  of  advice ; 
'Tis  but  trucking  for  pedlar's  gains. 

A.  Such  a  pedling  report 

Sure  did  never  refort 
'To  the  Ihrine  of  illuitrious  Phoebus  : 

No  ballading  fot 

Such  a  fatyr  e'er  wrote 
hi  omnibns  vitte  diebus.     . 

Prithee  ceafe  then  to  bait  us, 

Good  Profeffor  Hiatus, 
Since  thy  gingle  does  plainly  declare, 

That  whatever  our  quill 

May  receive  from  that  hill, 
Thou  didft  never  yet  talle  of  that  air. 

Q^  You  Apollo'j^», 

You're  afon  of  a  gun, 

Made  up  with  hamboojle. 

You  direclly  T '11 puzzle  ; 
Pray  how  many  feet  has  a  lowfe  ? 

Have  recourfe  to  your  head, 

For  there  they  were  bred: 

You  may  look  any  where, 

I  believe  they  are  there  ; 
Let  me  have  nojhuffling  excufe. 

A.  *Tis  plain  we  were  right 

In  the  guefs  of  our  knight, 

By  the  fubjedt  which  (nines 

In  his  elegant  lines  ; 
And's  wrath  like  a  taylor's  expreffed: 

If  from  long  converfe 

You  cannot  rehearfe 

How  many  they  have, 

Our  labour  to  fave 
'S.ztlx.  fumming  pray  number  the  reft.  Q^Iw 
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Q^  In  the  2  Kings  i.  17.  Jehoram  the  fin  of  Ahab 
reigned  over  Jfrael  in  Ahaz.iztisjiead,  in  the  fccondyear 
of  Jehoram,  fin  of  Jehofhaphat,  king  of  Judah ;  but  in 
the  3d  chapter  he  is  faid  to  begin  his  reign  o<ver  Ifrael 
in  the  1 8th  of  Jehofhaphat.  Thisfeems  to  imply  that  Je- 
horam the  fin ,  and  Jehomaphat  the  father  reigrid  toge- 
ther;  for  in  the  latter  place  "'tis  plainly  meant  of  the  reign 
(not  of  the  life)  of  Jehomaphat,  and  why  not  in  the  for- 
mer, Jince  "'tis  exprefsd  in  the  fame  manner  ?  but  to  fay 
that  the  fin  and  father  reigned  together,  founds  odd,  and 
feems  inconjijient ;  for  Jehoram,  Ahab's  fin,  was  king  of 
Ifrael,  and  Jehofhaphat  himfelf  was  king  of  Judah. 
What  kingdom  then  for  young  Jehoram  (Jehofhaphaf* 
fin  ?  )  did  he  Jhare  in  the  kingdom  with  his  father  ?  or 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  exprejjion,  In  the  fe- 
cond year  of  Jehoram,  fin  of  Jehofhaphat  ? 

A.  As  odd  as  it  may  found  for  a  father  and  foil 
to  reign  fome  time  together,  yet  as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently praftis'd  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  fo  we 
exprefly  learn  it  (with  reference  to  the  very  queftion 
you  propofe)  from  the  facred  text,   2  Kings  viii.  1  &. 

Q^  In  the  z*  book  of  Kings  we  read  that  Elijah  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  in  the  reign  ^Jehofhaphat  king  of 
Judah;  and  yet  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  12.  we  read,  that  there 
came  a  letter  from  Elijah  to  king  Jehoram,  fin  of  Jeho- 
fhaphat. I  dejire  to  know  bow  this  writing  was  convey* a*, 
from  whence  and  by  whom  carried,  and  bow  he,  being  in 
heaven,  could  know  what  was  done  on  earth  ? 

A.  The  whole  difficulty  vanifhes  at  once,  if  we 
but  confider  Jehoram  began  his  reign  in  Jehofhaphat^ 
life  time,  and  was  partner  with  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom; for  fo  we  read  2  Kings  viii.  16.  In  the  fifth  year 
of  Jehoram  the  fin  of  Ahab  king  o/*  Ifrael,  Jehofhaphat 
being  king  of  Judah,  Jehoram  the  fin  of  Jehofhaphat,, 
king  of  Judah,  began  to  reign-,  and  therefore  Elijah 
might  have  fent  the  letter  to  king  Jehoram,  while- 
Jehofhaphat  was  yet  alive,  but  had  committed  the 
chief  management  of  Hate  affairs  to  his  fon. 

Q^Da 
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Q^  David  in  Scripture  is  /aid  to  be  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart.  And  God,  Levit.  xix.  1 8.  exprejly 
fays,  thou  Jhalt  not  avenge,  or  bear  any  grudge.  Pray 
reconcile  this  with  I  Kings  ii.  5,  6,  8. 
And  if  Apollo1  j  fins  the  prophet  can 
By  reafons  firong  from  malice  char, 
With  which  mofl  of  opinion  are 
He  died,  they  will  oblige  their  fervant  then. 
A.  We  fhojild  here  conlider  David  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity, both  as  acting  the  king  himfelf,  and  giving 
his  lafl  inductions  to  a  king,  his  fucceflbr  ;  and 
therefore  as  out  of  a  zealous  indignation  againft  no- 
torious wickednefs,  he  might  think  fuch  daring  of- 
fenders unworthy  of  the  breath  they  drew  ;  fo  he 
might  conceive  alfo,  that  his  fon  would  not  be  bleft 
with  an  happy  reign,  mould  he  be  fo  negligent  of 
juftice  as  to  bear  the  fword  in  vain.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  might  conclude  it  to  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  fuffer  fuch  men  to  live  ;  not  only  from 
the  mifchief  they  themfelves  might  do,  but  alfo  from 
the  encouragement  other  perfons  might  receive  from 
fo  fatal  an  impunity.  And  'tis  very  obfervable  that 
David  infills  as  earneftly  on  the  villainies  that  Joab 
had  done  to  others,  as  on  the  treafon  that  Shimei  had 
committed  againft  himfelf.  And  thus  David  died, 
as  it  became  a  monarch,  in  the  very  execution  of  his 
royal  office. 

And  thus,  we  hope,  with  a  fuccefsful  zeal 
We  have  th1  indicted  prophet  clear'd, 
We  have  his  memory  endear'd, 
Tho'  deeper  wounded  than  with  pointed  Heel. 
Q^  How^do  you  reconcile  thoje  two  places  in  Ruth  iv. 
namely  ver.    4.    And  he  faid,  I  will  redeem  it,  with 
ver.  6.  1  cannot  redeem  it  ? 

A.  The  man  was  willing  to  purchafe  the  land, 
(though  it  might  be  attended  with  inconveniences) 
till  he  heard  that  there  was  a  wife  in  the  cafe,  and 
then  was  as  willing  to  decline  it. 

Q^Gentlemen,  I  have  obferved,  that  by  laying  a  piece 
tf  bread  in  water -,  the  water  will  rife  up  in  the  bread  con- 

Jiderably 
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Jiderably  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  into  which  it 
is  immerfed  ;  for  which  perhaps  you  may  give  me  a 
more  fatisfaclory  account  than  I  have  hitherto  met  with  ? 

A.  The  true  reafon  of  that  phenomenon  we  take 
to  be  the  different  a&ion  and  preffure  of  the  air  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  which  being  greater  on  the 
other  parts  of  it,  than  it  is  on  that  on  which  the  bread 
is  laid,  forceth  the  water  to  afcend  into  the  bread,  as 
it  will  into  any  other  folid  bodies  that  are  apt  to  be 
made  wet,  or  to  be  foak'd  in  the  water ;  for  if  the 
body  immers'd  is  not  apt  to  be  made  wet,  then  the 
air  having  ftill  a  free  pafTage  between  the  folid  body 
and  the  liquid,  the  laft  will  not  rife,  but  fink.  Hence 
it  comes,  that  a  pen  being  dipt  in  ink,  either  the 
ink  rifes  in  it,  or  does  not,  according  as  the  pen  is 
apt  to  be  made  wet,  or  is  not. 

Qj_  Why  does  Jefuits  bark  prove  purgative  in  fome 
bodies  y  and  ajiringent  in  others  ? 

A.  It  is  allowed  by  all  phyficians,  that  the  Peruvian 
hark  is  naturally  aftringent,  and  therefore  proves  pur- 
gative only  by  reafon  of  fome  peculiar  temper  or 
idiofyncracy  of  bodies,  or  thro'  its  meeting  or  fer- 
menting with  fome  heterogeneous  humour  in  the 
itomach,  whereby  irritation  is  caufed,  and  expulfion 
propagated. 

Q,  What  is  the  reafon  of  the  changing  of  the  winds? 

A.  The  variation  of  the  winds  proceeds  from  the 
motion  of  vapours  and  exhalations,  the  difpofition 
of  the  earth,  and  the  afperity  and  inequality  of  the 
fuperficies  thereof,  as  mountains,  valleys,  woods, 
Ciff .  whereby  their  courfes  are  retarded  and  turned. 

Q^  Long  by  OrinnaV  precepts  did  1  move, 
Nor  was  my  heart  a  foe  or  Have  to  love, 
My  foul  was  free  and  calm,  no  form  appeared, 
While  my  own  fex  my  love  and  friend/hip  Jhar'd: 
The  men  with  due  refpecl  I  always  us'd, 
And  proffered  hearts  fill  civilly  refused ; 
This  was  my  fate,  when  young  Alexis  came 
With  all  tti  exprefftons  of  an  ardent  flame ; 

4.  flr 
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He  baffles  all  the  objeclions  I  can  make, 
And  flights  fuperior  matches  for  my  fake ; 
Our  humours  feem  for  one  another  made, 
And  all  things  elfe  in  equal  balance  laid ; 
J  love  him  too,  and  could  vouchfafe  to  wear 
The  matrimonial  hoop,  but  that  I  fear 
His  love  Jhould  not  continue,  *caufe  Vm  told 
That  women  fooner  far,  than  men,  grow  old; 
I  by  Jome  years  am  eldeji  of  the  two, 
Therefore,  pray  Sirs,  advife  we  what  to  do  ? 
The  match  by  your  counfel 
Shall  fall  or  advance, 
And  if  you  fay  a  wedding, 
/  invite   you  to  dance. 
A.  If  'tis  your  age  alone  retards  your  love, 
You  may  with  eafe  that  groundlefs  fear  remove, 
For  if  you're  older,  you  are  wifer  too, 
Since  few  in  wit  mull  hope  to  equal   you. 
You  may  fecurely  therefore  crown  a  joy, 
Not  all  the  plagues  of  hymen  can  deltroy. 
For  tho'  in  marriage  fome  unhappy  be, 
They  are  not  fure  fo  fair,  fo  wife  as  thee. 
Then  fwiftiy  by  wedding, 

Fulfil  your  defign, 
And  tho'  Phoebus  ne'er  dances, 
He'll  all  that  day  fhine. 
Q^  When  Strephon  firfi  addrefl  my  love, 

Expiring  at  my  feet ; 
What  tender  fighs  exprefs'd  the  fivain, 

What  folemn  vows  repeat : 
But  when  I  yielded  to  his  arts, 
And  filtd  his  longing  arms, 
No  more  I  heard  of  fighs  or  darts, 

No   more  of  Sylvia' s  charms  : 
Three  waning  moons  have  fWd  their  orbs 

Since  that  delufive  day ; 
The  fudden  caufe  of  fuch  a  change y 
Great  Apollonians  fay  ? 

J.  Out 
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A.  Our  paflions  various  objecls  court, 

Which  divers  ways  allure, 
Where  thofe  are  in  duration  fhort, 

Thefe  cannot  long  endure. 
Some  motives  take  from  love  of  change, 

And  fuch  are  quickly  part, 
And  others  beauty  make  their  choice, 

Which  like  that  flower  muft  laft : 
But  they  who  meet  with  wit  like  yours, 

Yet  own  inconftant  hearts, 
'Tis  'caufe  they  want  the  fenfe  to  make 

A  judgment  of  your  parts. 
Q^  Once  I  was  blefs'd  (oh\ glorious  happy  fate  !) 
With  a  true  friend,  whofe  virtues  were  innate : 
The  ties  of  blood  or  kindred  never  knew 
A  friendjhip  fo  fincere,  fo  firm  and  true  : 
The  greatejl  troubles  could  not  our  love  annoy, 
Our  pleafures  mutually  we  did  enjoy  ; 
Seduced  by  profit,  forced  by  friends  to  part, 
A  lovely  fiwain  obtained  the  female1  s  heart . 
Now  whether  friend/hip  pojjibly  can  lafi, 
After  the  matrimonial  acl  is  pafl  ? 

A.  If  genuine  friendfhip  you  hereby  profefs, 
No  matrimonial  aft  can  make  it  lefs ; 
No  fublunary  pow'r  can  hurt  that  ftate, 
Which  fcorns  the  fmiles,  and  fpurns  the  frowns  of 
fate. 
Q^  Sons  ^Apollo,  men  of  fenfe, 

That  piercing  wit  have  gain'd, 
In  forty  fallings,  how  many  pence 

And  farthings  are  contained  ? 
A.  School-boys  can  tell  how  many  pence 

Your  puny  fum  contains ; 
But  would  you  pofe  Apollos  fenfe, 
Bid  him  fum  up  your  brains. 
Q.  Admirers  all,  we  do  behold  and  fee 
The  bright  ApolloV  fani 'd  ingenuity  ; 
Amongfi  the  ambitious  throng  1  now  begin 
My  dull  quefiion  to  put  in : 

jl  How 
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How  can  Jlupidity  forbear  to  be 

Made   happy  in  this  great  degree  ! 

Softly  refolvt  this  hard  quejiion,  Sirs,  of  mine. 

And  by  your  fervant ' twill  be  thought  mofl  kind. 

How  may  a  'virgin  truly  know,  f 

Whether  her  pretending  lover  loves   her,  or  no,  ^ 

And  what  injlances  of  love  he  ought  to  Jhovu  P  j 

Tour  fpeedy  anfwer  I  Jhall  hope  to  fee, 

In  which  you  11  oblige  your  fervant  Dorothy. 

A.  God  a  mercy  Dolly,  we  behold  and  fee, 
And  wonder  into  the  bargain  as  much  as  thee. 
Give  us  leave  among  the  ambitious  throng, 
To  admire  your  queltion  and  praife  your  fong. 
Stupidity  amongft  females  will  be  now  forgot, 
For  thy  wit  will  wipe  away  thy  fex's  blot, 
And  we  mull  roughly  refolve  the  finoothnefs  of  your 

query  ; 
For  at  verifying  Apollo  can't  come  near  ye. 
If  you  would  the  truth  of  your  lover  know, 
Try  whether  he  is  a  poet  or  no, 
For  fympathy  mull  make  your  humble  fervants  fo 

Thus  we've  reply'd  as  our  wit  runs, 

And  remain  your  admirers  all  Apollo's  fons. 

Q.    Apollo' s  famous  fons,  make  me  fo  wife, 
To  know  whence  furious  earthquakes  do  arife  ? 

A.  Winds  long  imprifon'd  in  the  gloomy  earth, 
Gain  force  at  lalt,  and  rend  themfelves  a  birth.' 

Q^  Mr.  Apollo,  you  having  zuch  a  mart  of  wit, 
The  like  Fm  zure  J  mr  yet  vound, 

Pray  in  your  next,  if  you  think  vit, 
Tell  me  why  fame  zea  coles  call  round? 

A.  Vor  reafon  vitch,  when  Roger's  drunk, 
And  vot  to  pay,  he  calls  to  zee, 

Vor  treating  of  himfelf  and  punk, 
Quoth  he,  this  a  round  reck'ning  be. 

A  copy  of  verfes  occajion'd  by  the  late  happy  vidory  in 
Flanders. 

HArk  !  how  Fame'j  loaden  trumpet  hoarfely  founds, 
As  if  it  felt,  not  told  loft  Gallia's  wounds ; 
Vol.  II,  S  Around 
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Around  the  frighted  globe  fhrill  echoes  fpread, 
The  tow'ring  hopes  of  widow' d  France  are  dead  ; 
The  drooping  Lily  finks,  and  paler  grows, 
While  groves  of  laurel  crown  the  thijiled  rofe. 

Hark  !  hew  the  viclors  fhouts  in  peals  afcend  ; 

See  how  the  Gallic  arms  in  vain  contend  ; 

See  how  keen  juftice  hovers  in  the  fky, 

And  crufhes  'em  by  thoufands  as  they  fly ; 

While  the  two  glorious  fons  of  valour  join, 

And  with  refulgent  beams  of  AindredVicT'RY  mine. 
Here  fell  the  blow  great  ANNA  long  defign'd, 
Scattering  ftrong  foes  like  duft  before  the  wind. 
Britons  rejoice,  the  long-wiftid  work  is  done, 
Nor  does  a  prize  remain,  that  will  not  foon  be 
won. 

But  fince  from  one  bright  SUN  fo  oft  withdrew 

The  fpreading  vapours  which  around  us  flew, 
Well  might  fucn  FOGS  diflblve  before  the  rays 
two. 

Q.  Gentlemen,  /  don't  wcrite  my  tetters  twice, 
therefore  can  give  you  only  what's  copfd  in  my  memory. 

In  your  reply  to  mine  you  enquire  after  my  logical 
connexion,  which  is  thus  : 

That  as  the  Lamb  flain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
•world  is  the  fame  with  him  who  verily  was  fore-or- 
dained from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  fo  the  con- 
frucJiox  of  the  firf  fentence  is  more  natural  to  the  lajl. 
And  thd>  neither  exclude  an  eternal  effence,  fo  neither  da 
they  infer  one,  as  you  would  have  us  believe,  but  are 
brought  to  fhew  how)  eafily  and  fairly  fuch  a  fenfe 
might  be  given  to  our  Saviours  words,  and  that  he 
might  mean  no  more  by  it. 

For  he  did  not  fay  that  he  had  feen  Abraham,  (tho* 
they  might  underfland  him  fo)  and  therefore  his  giving 
that  an/wer  (without  minding  their  turning  the  quejlion 
thro"1  mifconception)  was  (as  you  confefs)  enough  to  convince 
*em  of  what  he  did  fay,  viz.  of  Abraham  feeing  his  day. 

As  to  I  am,  the  words  are  rendred  by  Syriac,  Non- 
nus  and  Grotius,  I  was.  And  that  will  amount  to 
what  you  nx  01  Id  have  advis'd  our  Saviour  to  have  faid 
in  that  meaning.  A.    We 
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A. We  deny  not,  but  that  the  inftances  you  brought 
might  have  been  produc'd  with  no  other  intention 
than  to  (hew,  how  capable  the  paffage  was  of  fuch  an 
acceptation  ;  but  yet  we  had  reafon  to  fuppofe  from 
that  air  of  triumph,  wherewith  they  were  accompa- 
nied, that  nothing  lefs  than  demonstration  were  in- 
tended by  them*  To  fay  that  our  Lord  takes  no  no- 
tice how  the  Jews  had  turn'd  the  queftion  through 
mifconception,  tho'  he  returns  an  anfwer  accurately 
adapted  to  the  very  intention  of  the  objection  made  ; 
this  is  fure,  at  leaft,  to  put  a  conftruclion  upon  the 
words,  not  fo  natural  and  eafy  as  the  fenfe  we  ex- 
pound them  in.  For  it  is  obfervable  that  as  the  Jews 
turn'd  the  queftion  from  CbriJFs  day  to  his  perfon, 
fo  our  Saviour  returns  an  anfwer  correfpondent  to  fuch 
a  turn,  and  mentions  his  perfon  too.  And  fince  fo 
majeftic  an  expreffion  as  /  am,  has  (tho'  it  could  be 
otherwife  expounded)  fo  God-like  an  appearance,  we 
are  apt  to  think  that  the  humble  J  ejus  (were  he  but 
a  man)  would  not  feem  to  afTume  a  title  no  ways 
competent  to  mere  humanity. 

Though  the  threa  tranflators,  which  you  mention, 
expound  the  paffage  in  the  imperfeft  tenfe,  yet  other 
good  tranflators  agree  with  us.  And  we  cannot  think 
our  felves  oblig'd  to  own  the  infallibility  of  your 
triumvirate. 

We  were  fo  far  from  advifing  him,  who  /pake  as 
ne-ver  man  /pake,  that  the  very  inference  we  drew 
fuppofes  that  he  did  not  want  advice  ,•  for  otherwife, 
how  could  we  infer  from  an  expreffion  that  feem'd 
to  us  not  fo  proper  as  another  would  have  been, 
had  he  intended  it  in  your  fenfe,  that  therefore  he  in- 
tended it  in  another  acceptation  ?  Where  any  one 
does  not  fpeak  accurately  proper,  we  never  can  re- 
fute any  conftruction  put  upon  his  words  from  the 
not  fo  exadt  propriety  of  the  expreffion,  if  recom- 
mended under  that  conftruclion. 

Q.  Gentlemen,  bow  can  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord 
be  called  a  /upper,  feeing  in  tbe  Church  of  England  */ 
is  taken  at  noon? 

S  2  J.  It 
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A.  It  is  ufual  for  things  to  retain  the  names  firft 
imposed  upon  them,  even  when  the  reafon  of  thofe 
names  ceafes.  But  yet  a  fupper  may  no  more  than 
figuratively  denote  a  repaftor  entertainment;  and  for 
this  we  have  the  authority  of  our  blefled  Lord,  in 
Rev.  iii.  23.  Behold,  I  Ji and  at  the  door  and  knock,  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  M>r,  1  will  come 
in  to  him  and  [up  with  him,  and  he  with  me.  Words 
exhibitive  of  a  double. figure. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  pray  your  opinion,  whether  incubujfes 
and  fuccubas  are  capable  of  generation?  and  whether  in- 
cubujfes couple  with  witches, and ' forcer  ers  with  fuc Cuba's  ? 

A.  There  being  in  nature  no  other  incubufies  or 
incuba's  but  what  are  the  product  of  a  certain  dif- 
temper  which  feizes  fome  people  in  the  night  when 
afleep;  and  lying  upon  their  backs,  in  which  they 
can  hardly  breathe,  feeling,  as  it  were,  a  grievous 
weight  upon  their  breads,  which  they  fometimes 
fancy  to  be  a  man  or  woman  ;  we  may  be  very  po- 
sitive that  thofe  imaginary  beings,  far  from  being  ca- 
pable of  generation,  are  indeed  capable  of  nothing 
elfe  but  deftruclion.  As  to  the  fuccubuffes  or  fuccuba's, 
the  cafe  is  very  different :  for  as  by  them  we  are  on- 
ly to  underftand  thofe  that  are  liable  to  that  diftem- 
per,  we  may  be  no  lefs  pofitive  that  fome  are  very 
capable  of  generation ;  people  of  all  ages,  young  as 
well  as  old,  being  fometimes  troubled  with  it. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  frogs  having  no  mouths,  till  they  are 
grown  'very  large,  pray  bow  long  do  they  live  after  they 
have  a  mouth,  and  how  do  they  fubfiji  ? 

A.  Tho'  the  mouth  of  frogs  remains  imperceptible 
till  they  come  to  be  of  a  certain  bignefs  ;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  they  have  one  from  their  fmall- 
eft  beginnings ;  neither  can  they  be  without  it, 
fince  they  take  their  nourishment  that  way  when 
minuteft,  as  well  as  when  largeft  ;  but  as  they  want 
but  very  little  food  at  firfl,  and  that  it  is  only  a  thin 
liquor  contain' d  in  the  fame  membrane  or  fkin  in 
which  their  whole  bodies  were  wrapt  up,  their  mouth 
is  proportioned  to  their  exigencies. 

Q^  Apol- 
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Q^  Apollo,'  fray  do  me  the  favour  to  anfwer  this  que- 
/lion,  viz.  Two  men  ^oingjbares  in  a  rve//elofwine  which 
held  eight  gallons,  they  had  a  three-gal/on-pot  and  a  five- 
gallon-pot ;  they  were  to  divide  by  thefe,  and  no  other,  both 
being  careful  left  they  Icjl  one  drop.  Pray  how  did  they 
divide  the  wine  ? 

A.  To  play  the  fchool-boy  for  once;  Let  them  fill 
the  five-gallon-pot,  and  out  of  that  the  three-gallon- 
pot,  upon  which  there  will  remain  two  gallons  in 'the 
former.  Let  them  next  empty  the  three-gallon-pot  in- 
to the  veffel  again,  and  in  exchange  pour  into  the 
faid  three-gallon-pot  the  two  gallons  that  aie  in  the 
five-gallon-pot ;  then  let  them  firft  fill  the  latter,  and 
from  thence  fill  the  three-gallon-pot,  which  wanting 
but  one  gallon  of  being  full  before,  there  remain  four 
gallons  (the  dividend  of  one)  in  the  five-gallon-pot. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  a  fire  happening  in  the  night  about 
fix  years  fince  in  a  Gentleman's  houfe  in  the  country,  one 
of  his  fons  of  four  years  of  age,  that  was  faft  ajleep,  was 
fo  affrighted  by  being  awaked  in  the  hurry  and  noife  made, 
that  he  has  not  been  fince  able  to  fpeak  plain  :  now  the 
Gentleman  defires  you  will  pie afe  to  give  your  opinion  con- 
cerning  the  lofs  of  it  ? 

A.  The  fenfitive  foul  being  furpriz'd  with  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  approaching  evil,  and  conceiving  her  felf, 
as  it  were,  taken  by  the  enemy,  caufes  a  fudden  re- 
traction of  the  animal  fpirits,  which,  being  acted  into 
confufion,  are  inhibited  from  performing  the  offices 
of  their  functions ;  whence  a  refolution  of  the  nerves 
mayenfue,  and  this  faltring  of  the  tongue  be  imme- 
diately caufed. 

Q.  Pray  what  is  the  reafon  that  a  horfe,  which  feems 
to  be  a  creature  of  ajirong  confiitution,  Jhould  be  fojbort- 
Irtd? 

A.  The  fhortnefs  of  life  is  owing  to  the  manifold 
diftempers  they  are  fubjecl  to,  which  are  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  hard  labour  and  frequent  abufes, 
giving  them  violent  heats  and  colds,  and  caufing  a 
dyfcrafy  in  their  blood. 

S3  Q.  Gentle- 
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Q^  Gentlemen,  thaw  found  out  (to  my  thinking)  en 
infallible  way  to  difcover  longitude,  but  being  not  skilful 
enough  my  J elf  to  make  fome  neceffary  calculations  in  afro- 
nomy  for  the  practice,  and  which  may  eafily  be  done  by 
any  who  are  that  way  inclined,  I propofe  to  you,  'whether 
you  dare  truft  your  abilities  for  the  perfonnance  of  it ;  and 
if  you  dare,  youjhall  go  halves  in  the  profits  that  may  be 
made  by  it,  if  it  (as  1  doubt  not)  fuccceds. 

A.  If  the  longitude  of  your  invention  may  be 
rightly  guefs'd  at  by  the  latitude  of  your  judgment, 
'tis  ten  to  one  but  your  pretenfions  to  the  difcovery 
will  fall  as  fhort  as  your  aftronomical  abilities  to  bring 
it  to  perfection ;  for  had  you  been  mailer  of  the  fmall- 
efl  fpark  of  modefty  or  reafon,  you'd  never  have 
afked  Apollo  to  go  halves  in  the  mean  advantages  a- 
xifmg  from  the  knowledge  of  a  fecret  himfelf  alone 
is  mailer  of,  and  will  never  condefcend  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  pretended  wifdom  of  fuch  a  dull  im- 
poftor. 

Q^  I  am  a  handfom  Lady,  I  have  two  Gentlemen 
make  their  addreffes  to  me,  the  one  a  clergyman,  the  other 
a  eounfelhr ;  their  efiates  are  much  at  one,  having  but 
little  to  trujl  to  but  their  gowns  :  I  dejire  to  know  of  A- 
pollo  which  I  muji  choofe,  for  1  am  in  a  ftrait  to  know, 
whether  ljbould  follow  the  Law  or  the  Go/pel? 

A.  Madam,  fince  they  have  both  little  befides  the 
gowns  to  trull  to,  you  may  e'en  fhake  them  in  a  bag, 
and  take  your  chance  ;  for  gowns  without  brains  are 
but  a  flight  dependance  ;  of  which  if  either  has  a 
competency,  it  will  alter  the  cafe,  and  turn  the  fcale 
that  way. 

Q^  Apollo,  arm'd  in  the  defence 
Of  one  you<ue  chargd  with  want  of  fenfe; 
Boldly  poetic  lifts  I  enter, 
And  am  refolv'd  my  all  to  venture 
Jn  the  behalf  of  injured  friend, 
Whom  you  would  late  to  Bedlam  fend. 
Can  no  man  ask  a  Civil  Question, 
But  he  muff  rait  be  made  a  jeji  en  f 

Such 


* 
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Such  ufage  more  befits  a  Jew  ; 

Tour  father  better  manners  knenv, 

He  a  good-natured  god  would  guefs 

Men*  apt*  ad  refpondencT  exprefs\ 

Guefs  then  (as  he  has  often  done, 

Or  I  fhall  guefs  you  not  his  fon) 

The  number  of  thofe  children  flain 

By  Herod  on  Beth  ula'j />/£/'».• 

And  quickly,  or  your  adverfary  I 

Will  ivith  Iambics  fmite  you  hip  and  thigh, 

For  bantering  of  my  hone/i  friend,  F.  J. 

A.  Why  all  this  rout !  why  this  ado  ! 
As  you  were  fit  for  Bethlehem  too, 
And  we  with  one  unlucky  Hone 
Had  made  a  double  prey  our  own. 
Go  on,  and  in  Iambics  write 
Whatever  your  frenzy  fhall  indite. 
The  off-fpring  of  your  injur'd  brain, 
(No  fav'rite  of  Minerva's  reign) 
A  feeming  paradox  tho'  wild, 
Yet  harmlefs  as  a  Bethlehem  child. 
Thou  dire  Lycambes  in  reverfe, 
Thy  lines  unwounded  we  rehearfe. 
So  innocent  a  pen,  we  hope, 
Will  never  fend  us  to  the  rope. 
Should  you  (for  this  is,  what  you  tell  us) 
When  to  the  lifts  you  would  compel  us, 
E'en  of  your  all  an  hazard  make, 
No  odds  appear  in  fuch  a  flake. 
Fantaflic  gueffes  we  decline, 
Nor  fuch  uncertainties  opine, 
While  we  our  thoughts  of  you  exprefs, 
'Tis  fomething  farther  than  a  guefs. 

We  receivM  the  following  challenge  from  the 
Gentleman  who  fent  us  the  queflion  relating  to  lows 
blindnefs. 

C^  Gentlemen,  your  anfwer  has  extratled  a  fecond 

fart :  and  Jince  *we  are  fo  fairly  engaged,  e^en  let's  go 

through  with  it,  do  it  as  it  Jbould  be  and  fpare  no  fatyr, 

depend  orit,  returns  Jball  be  endeavoured  by  yours,  &c. 

S  4  Sir/, 
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Sirs,  be  fo  kind 
To  help  the  blind, 
For  fure  I  can't  difctmer 
That  grofs  mi/lake 
Tou  fay  1  make, 
Excufe  me,  Pm  a  lover, 

If  blind,  no  wonder, 
Then  pray,  Sirs,  fbow, 
(That's  if  you  know) 
Where  it  appear  d  to  you  ; 
Exprefs  the  line, 
Left  fome  opine, 
Tou  were  dim-fighted  too, 

And  made  a  blunder. 
Tou  fay  Tm  dull, 
I  know  it  well, 
Tet  not  without  a  reafon  ', 
For  why  1  follow, 
The  great  Apollo, 
Who  writes  in  enSry  feafon 

As  dull  fljmoft  men, 
Now>  fince  you  fit 
As  lords  of  wit, 
And  ufe  fuch  means  to  fhew  it  j 
Take  my  advice, 
The  age  is  nice, 
Employ  your  brighter  poet, 

Wit  you  may  boaji  then. 

A.  Before  we  enter  the  lifts  againll  fo  formidable 
a  champion,  we  would  advife  him  to  look  back  to 
his  firft  queftion,  and  afk  his  judgment  what  exam- 
ple taught  him  to  believe  men  thought  love  blind, 
becaufe  he  (huts  one  eye  to  fee  the  clearer  with  the 
other,  and  having  fo  far  comply'd  with  his  requeft, 
heme  at  him,  as  he  faid  by  the  Lady. 

Would  we  be  kind, 
And  help  thofe  blind, 
Whom  chance  made  fo,  we  mipbt, 

But 
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But  can't  procure 

A  certain  cure 
For  one  who  ne'er  had  fight, 

And  fuch  as  you. 

As  for  the  line 

Which  we  opine 
So  flatly  dull  and  poor  ; 

We  cannot  well 

The  meaneft  tell, 
For  they  were  worft  all  o'er, 

This  we'll  prove  true. 

If  thy  thick  (k\Al 

Thinks  we  write  dull, 
'Tis  out  of  pity  done  ', 

For  owls  like  thee, 

Would  dazled  be, 
To  fee  a  noonday  fun 

In  beams  of  glory. 

If  'mongft  our  rays, 

Some  fainter  blaze 
Darts  forth  a  flame  lefs  bright ; 

'Tis  fhining  through 

A  cloud  like  you, 
Eclipfes  wonted  light, 

So  ends  the  ftory. 

Q;_  There  is  an  old  minx. 

As  monjirous  as  Sphinx, 
That  plagues  me  <voiih  her  good  nature  ; 

At  whofe  Shipton-like  phiz, 

Fear  makes  my  hair  friz, 
I  wonder  cwho  was  her  creator. 

She'll  confefs  her  felf  old, 

Weak,  clumfy,  and  cold, 
But  fubjoins  this  curfed  conclujton, 

That  if  David  did  kifs, 

When  old,  a  young  mifs, 
Without  any  fin  or  pollution, 

"*Tis  as  lawful  for  her, 

(Since'  like  caufe  /he'll  infer) 
To.  kifs  without  Jbame  or  confufion. 

S  5,  Now 
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Now  whether  or  no 

It  really  be  Jo, 
I  do  not  require  your  folution ; 

Tho1  advice  how  to  trick 

This  fiend  of  old  nick, 
You  may  give  without  diminution  ? 

A.  We  fuppofe  the  old  hag 

Has  a  Twinging  long  bag, 
Altho'  fhe  is  pall  procreation  j 

Yet  if  marriage  fhe'll  fuc, 

You  ought  to  be  true 
For  that  valuable  conjideration. 

On  the  Duke  of  Marlborough\f  late  fuccefu 

ILluftrious  guardian  of  our  nation,  when 
Will  thy  Herculean  labours  ceafe  r 
Never,  the  Hero  cries,  'till  heav'n 

Has  bleft  my  toils  with  glorious  peace. 
See  how  the  bright  celeftial  quire, 

Yon  roof  of  azure  bow, 
Whilft  they  the  faithful  voice  admire, 

And  join  to  make  that  future,  now. 

For  fuch  a  fatal  blow 
Great  Marlborough  has  giv'n  the  Gallick  pow'rs, 

The  ages  for  renown,  in  vain 

They  promis'd  to  regain, 
Contracted  feem  to  hours, 

Sufficiently  only  to  complete  their  overthrow. 
Great  Marlborough  !  the  name  like  thunder  rolls 
With  equal  terror  to  their  frightned  fouls ; 
The  name  alone  henceforth  mall  fight, 
And  vanquifh  too  the  affluence  of  their  might, 
Whilft  their  great  Gen'rals  with  expiring  breath 
Shall  court  thy  /word,  to  fet  V/w  off  in  death* 
Ambitious  Lewis,  who  hath  long 
Fill'd  the  brave  warrior's  fong, 

With  trophies  numberlefs  obtained, 
At  thy  fuperior  genius  fhrinks,  to  find 

His  fcroll  of  glories  by  thy  actions  ilain'd, 
And  all  hit  laurels  to  thy  conqu'ring  brow  reffWd. 
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Q^  What  is  the  meaning  of  thofe  two  verfes  in  the  26 th 
of  Proverbs,  iv.  5.  An  fiver  not  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly,  leji  thou  be  alfo  like  unto  "him  ?  An  fiver  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  lejl  he  be  wife  in  his  own  conceit  ? 

A.  The  feeming  contrariety  is  a  rhetorical  elegan- 
cy, and  recommends  a  different  behaviour  at  different 
times  and  feafons.  When  we  can  propofe  no  good,  no 
advantage  by  anfwering  a  fool,  we  are  forbid  to  do 
it.  When  we  have  a  profpett  either  of  reclaiming 
him,  or  at  leaft  of  abating  his  prefumptuous  conceit, 
we  are  commanded  to  do  it.  And  indeed  in  many- 
other  duties  the  fame  thing  may  be  impertinent  at 
one  time,  and  yet  neceffary  at  another  :  fo  true  are 
thofe  words  of  this  very  author  :  To  every  thing  there 
is  a  feafon. 

Q^  Pray  inform  me,  which  is  the  greater  Jin,  to  keep- 
from  church  when  the  Sacrament  is  given,  or  to  turn  one's 
back  on  that  ordinance  ? 

A.  It  is  furely  worfe  to  be  abfent  from  church,  than 
to  be  prefent  there,  tho'  you  receive  not  the  holy  facra- 
ment ;  fmce  by  the  former  you  turn  your  back  (in  the 
mcft  important  fenfe  of  the  expreflion)  on  a  double 
ordinance  at  once. 

Q^  Several  Gentlemen  difcourjing  in  relation  to  fport, 
one  queried,  how  many  woodcocks  (they  thought)  two  Gen- 
tlemen and  himf elf  killed  in  one  day  ?  the  Gentlemen  hav- 
ing guefs'd  eighteen,  the  queriji  replied.  We  kill'd  (even. 
and  thirty,  and  a  hare.  Upon  the  proper  nefs  of  which  an- 
Jwer  a  debate  arofe,  and  a  wager  being  laid,  it  was  a- 
greed  to  be  determined  by  the  ingenuous  Britiih  Apollo. 
The  difpute  is  purely  upon  thefe  words,  viz.  And  a  hare. 

A.  Though  the  lentence  might  pafs  in  common 
converfation,  and  it  might  favour  of  pedantry  to  take 
notice  of  it,  unlefs  it  were  done,  as  we  here  fuppofe 
it,  for  laughing  fake;  yet  if  critically  examin'd,  it  will 
not  bear  the  tell.  For  fince  the  Gentleman  propos'd  to- 
do  no  more  (for  fuch  was  the  tenor  of  his  procedure) 
than  to  inform  the  company  how  many  woodcocks 
he  and  the  other  Gentleman  had  kill'd  ',  by  including, 
an  hare  in  the  information,  he  makes  no  diftinclion. 
S  6  between-. 
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between  hares  and  woodcocks.  But  tho'  he  made  an 
hare  a  woodcock,  we  won't  fay  he  made  himfelf  one. 
Q.  Gentlemen,  /  defire  your  fentiments  of the  follow* 
*ng  expreffion  of  St.  Paul,  viz.  Marriage  is  honourable 
in  all,  and  the  bed  undefiled  :  for  to  me  it  feems  that 
be  allows  of  a  bed  of 'concubinage ',  according  to  the  ancient 
cuftom  of  the  Hebrews  ? 

A.  Your  expofition  of  St.  Paul's  meaning  is  very 
odd  and  fmgular ;  fince,  by  any  perfon  who  confiders 
ferioufly  that  Saint  or  his  doctrine,  the  fenfe  of  the 
expreflion  above-mentioned  will  be  taken  no  other- 
wife  than  thus,  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  while 
the  bed  is  undefiled. 

Q^  My  tnajler  ordered  me  to  buy  fome  goods  for  his  pri- 
vate ufe,  and  1  knowing  where  to  buy  as  cheap  as  thofe 
that  buy  to  fell  again  ;  and  having  liberty  to  buy  where  I 
pleafed,  I  bought  the  faid  goods  10  per  Cent,  under  the 
price  atfhops,  and  under  the  price  that  my  mafier  ufed  to 
give.  Jam  in  doubt  whether  I  may  hone  fly  pit  10  per 
Cent,  in  my  own  pocket,  or  not ;  for  1  defire  no  ill-got  gain ; 
no,  I  would  flee  from  it,  as  I  would  from  an  infectious 
difeafe,  left  my  all  being  tainted  therewith  Jkould  be  con- 
sumed? Your  fpeedy  anjwer  will<very  much  oblige,  becaufe 
I fhall  charge  accordingly.     Tours,  T.  C. 

A.  You  will  perceive  that  you  are  forbid  to  poc- 
ket up  the  overplus,  if  you  but  confider  thefe  parti- 
culars ;  i .  He  who  employs  another  to  buy  any  thing 
for  him,  either  does,  or  does  not,  fuppofe  that  he  will 
buy  at  the  loweft  rate  :  If  the  latter,  it  is  becaufe  he 
would  allow  traders  a  reafonable  profit ;  and  in  fuch 
a  cafe  you  cheat  the  perfons  which  you  buy  of:  if 
the  former,  you  are  then  chargeable  with  a  double 
fin,  with  a  breach  of  truft,  and  of  juftice  too.  2.  Do 
you  think  that  your  mailer  would  allow  you  in  fuch 
a  practice  ?  If  you  think  he  would,  you  may  acquaint 
him  with  it,  and  his  leave  will  take  away  the  foun- 
dation of  the  queftion.  If  you  think  he  would  not, 
it  is  an  a&  of  difobedience  in  a  fervant  to  ad  contra- 
ry to  the  allowance  of  his  mailer. 
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Q^  Whether  a  punclure  <with  a  pin  in  the  parts  of  coa- 
lition of  the  twins  at  Charing-crofs  will  caufe  in  each  of 
their  minds  a  diftincl  fenfation  ? 

A.  A  puntture  in  a  part  common  to  them  both 
mull  neceffarily  occafion  a  fenfation  in  them  both, 
and  that  fenfation  mull  be  alfo  neceffarily  dillinft,  in 
that  they  have  each  of  them  a  diflind  foul. 

Q^  What  is  the  caufe  of  the  apoplexy  ? 

A.  Authors  have  affigned  feveral  caufes  for  this  di- 
flemper.  Barbet  derives  it  from  a  thick  lympha,  for 
the  mofl  part  obilru&ing  the  nerves.  Deckers  im- 
putes it  not  only  to  lympha,  but  tough  phlegm,  or  other 
matter  contained  in  the  brain,  and  hurting  the  ner- 
vous parts.  The  famous  Webfier,  whom  Willis  partly 
agrees  with,  afcribes  it  to  one  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing caufes,  gathered  from  anatomical  obfervation,  viz.. 
a  ferous  colluvies  overflowing  the  whole  head ;  or  ex- 
travafated  blood  compreffing  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  and  hindring  the  emanation  of  the  animal  fpi- 
rits,  to  which  lafl  moll  authors  feem  to  agree. 

Q^  A  Gentleman  happening  to  travel  in  very  rough 
and  turbulent  weather,  took  fuch  a  violent  cold  in  his 
head,  that  it  occafioned  deafnefs,  and  (after  having  tried 
many  remedies  for  the  removal  of  the  obfruclion,  a 11 Which 
proved  ineffectual)  he  had  his  ears  fringed,  which  brought 
away  a  great  deal  of  congealed  wax,  and  he  was  thereby 
rejiored  to  his  hearing  ;  but  fill  from  that  time  he  retains 
a  finging  noife  in  his  head,  which  is  frequently  attended 
with  violent  pains.  What  is  the  caufe  of  this  noife  and 
frequent  pains  in  the  head,  and  what  courfe  fhall  the 
Gentleman  take  to  find  relief? 

A.  The  primary  caufe  of  thefe  fy mptoms  is  by 
your  felf  properly  attributed  to  cold,  whereby  feroft- 
ties  and  vapours  are  fent  to  the  brain,  and  there  im- 
prifoned  through  the  conitipation  of  the  pores  :  but 
from  your  own  obfervation  that  noife  may  be  inv 
puted  to  fome  filth  and  impurities  remaining  in  the 
ears. 

Q^Why 
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Q^  Why  are  women  fooneft  won,  when  moft  averfe  in 
txternal  appearances,  while  lukewarm  and  indifferent  <vjo- 
men,  having  once  denfd,  are  feldom  or  never  obtain  d? 

A.  Towards  objects  indifferently  agreeable,  or  per- 
haps extremely  welcome,  'tis  a  commendable  policy 
in  a  Lady  to  feign  Aversion  ;  fince  thereby  fhe  gains 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  difcovering  the^real  or 
pretended  paffion  of  her  lover,  and  may  at  any  time 
reward  him,  as  fhe  thinks  convenient ;  while  a  cold 
deliberate  Lady,  to  a  perfon  whofe  addrefles  fhe  dif- 
likes,  ftill  gives  fedate  denials,  as  generally  finding  dai- 
ly imperfections,  and  feeing  more  and  more  reafons 
to  hate  or  Jlight  him. 

Q^  /  am  deeply  in  love  with  a  per/on  who  is  in  the 
pojfejjion  of  one  who  does  not  defer*) >g  the  hlejfing  he  enjoys  : 
and  tho1  I  have  reafon  to  believe  fhe  does  not  hate  me, 
yet  will  Jhe  grant  me  no  favours.  She  allows  me  indeed 
to  vifet  her,  hut  has  told  me,  whenever  I  make  the  leaf 
mention  of  love  to  her  again,  1  Jhall  forfeit  her  efteem. 
Now  to  obey  her,  or  not,  I  am  equally  unhappy ;  1  have 
endeavoured  by  abfence  to  cure  my  malady,  but  in  vain, 
it  having  reduced  my  body  into  as  bad  a  fate  of  health, 
as  my  mind? 

A.  If  the  Lady's  frowns  have  check'd  your  hopes, 
'twould  be  a  double  blefling  could  Apollo's  anger  blail 
your  wickednefs  ;  if  your  body  knows  no  health, 
your  mind  potteries  lefs  religion,  or  you'd  ne'er  have 
drawn  the  fhameful  curtains  of  your  bafe  intentions, 
and  expetted  us  to  have  become  the  pandars  to  your 
luft,  and  not  only  encourag'd,  but  advifed  the  prac- 
tice of  adultery. 

Q^  Whether  children  got  before  marriage  may  lawfully 
inherit  an  efate,  if  the  couple  be  married  before  the  child 
is  born  ? 

A.  All  children  born  in  wedlock  are  by  the  laws 
of  our  country  efteem'd  legitimate. 

Q^  Whether  the  woman  hath  an  equal  right,  and  may 
divorce  her f elf  'from  her  hufband,  in  cafe  he  is  guilty  of 
adultery?  I  am  yours,  the  nimble-finger'd  Lady. 

A.  No  woman  can  divorce  herfelf,  but  the  law 

will 
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will  do  it  for  her,  if  me  can  prove  her  hufband  guil- 
ty of  the  fin  you  mention ;  but  'tis  ten  to  one,  your 
doubts  are  as  nimble  as  your  fingers ;  and  if  fo,  your 
jealoufy  may  prove  too  hard  for  your  reafon,  and 
make  you  fancy  your  hufband  commits  crimes  he 
never  thought  of. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  pray  give  me  the  reafon  why  after  din- 
ner, or  eating  my  victuals,  I  am  as  much  intoxicated  as 
if  I  had  been  drinking  at  an  excejji<ve  rate  ? 

A.  It  is  becaufe  the  brain  being  crowded  with  the 
grofTer  vapours  afcending  from  the  aliments,  the  in- 
flux of  the  animal  fpirits  out  of  the  carotid  arteries 
into  the  nerves  is  partly  obstructed,  which  rendring 
the  nerves  remifs,  that  drowfy  difpofition  follows, 
Q^  Since  Apollo'*  eye-bright 
So  corroborates  fight, 
That  you  into  miljlones  can  pry, 
And  difcover  what's  there 
To  a  thread  or  a  hair, 
As  well  as  the  pecker  fo  nigh ; 
It  came  into  my  head 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed, 
Mufing  on  you  divers  in  nature 9 
Why  'tis  /aid  that  a  horfe 
Should  be  better,  not  worfe 
For  foucing  fnout  deep  in  the  water  : 
1  had  fent  this  in  profe, 
But  for  fear  I  Jhould  pofe, 
I  thought  that  in  verfe  would  be  fweeter  i 
So  have  taken  the  pains 
(For  your  quarterly  gains) 
To  put  it  thus  brightly  in  metre. 
A.  If  the  force  of  your  eye 
Can  direct  us  to  fpy 
What  a  militone  within  it  contains, 
Since  at  fartheft  your  head 
Is  no  harder  than  lead, 
We  can  eafily  fathom  your  brains, 
When  a  mare  goes  to  drink, 
And  lips  from  the  brink, 

S  liks 
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Like  a  country  girl  with  her  lover, 

'Tis  a  fign  that  within 

Her  vitals  begin 
To  fail  by  their  brifknefs  to  move  her ; 

But  when  a  ltrong  horfe 

Whofe  fpirits  have  force,  ° 

And  fly  with  a  motion  much  quicker, 

To  drink  is  about, 

He  thrufts  in  his  fnout, 
And  cools  his  hot  nofe  in  the  liquor. 

Q^  When,  Phoebus,  you  can, 

Tray  anfwer  a  man 
Why  Co  many  widows  do  marry ; 

Not  refpefting  their  age. 

They'll  perjiji  to  engage, 
Nor  can  reafon  or  laws  make  them  tarry, 

Some  fix ty  there  be, 

And  fome  eighty  three, 
That  hobble  along  to  the  church, 

And  with  jaws  pale  and  wan 

They  fmile  upon  man, 
Whilji  their  daughters  are  left  in  the  lurch. 

My  poetry's  bad, 

And  my  fubjecl  as  fad, 
Yet  I  hope  it  may  Jlill  be  forgiven, 

Becaufe,  like  my  bride, 

They  hah  on  one  fide, 
In  their  feet  being  fomewhat  uneven  P 

A.  'Tis  the  widows  delight 

In  the  conjugal  rite, 
That  induces  thefe  frequent  adventures ; 

And  thofe  prevalent  charms, 

Lodg'd  in  mafculine  arms, 
That  makes  them  renew  their  indentures. 

Then  blame  not  your  mufe, 

Nor  your  Madam  abufe, 
Or  aftecl;  fuch  an  infinuation  j 

For  your  iubjett  is  new, 

And  your  poetry  too, 
Therefore  fit  for  the  widow's  occafion. 

Bui 
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But  here's  reafon  befide, 
For  your  claudicant  bride, 
Why  with  progrefs  unequal  fhe  traces, 
For  unconftant  as  fate, 
She  can  ne'er  be  fedate, 
But  delights  in  ambiguous  pace?. 
Q^  Now  by  the  mafs,  my  Britifh  blood  ferments, 
From  corpus  fanum,  thus  mens  fana  vents 
It's  jujl  refentment  of  your  unjuji  anfwer, 
And  to  return  the  charge  does  thus  advance,  Sir  : 
Know  then,  O  Phcebus  with  a  fiery  face, 
That  looks  as   radiant  as  the  fcoured  brafs, 
Hot  as  that  phiz,  fo  was  thy  an/wer  too, 
Which  from  thy  fervent  fconce  fo  rajbly  few  : 
To  call  me  toper,  'twas  unkindly  done, 
IV ben  I- Jo  freely  told  you  I  was  none, 
'Twas  not  an  anfwer  that  became  the  fun. 

A.  A  brazen  threat's  beneath  Apollo's  view, 
He  flights  your  paffion  and  refentments  too  : 
Nor  has  your  ferment  fober  brains  difplay'd, 
But  what  is  worfe  than  fottifh,  prov'd  you  mad 
Hence  will  the  Delian  god  his  pity  (hew, 
Since  mentis  inops  makes  it  highly  due. 
But  fhou'd  you  dare  with  old  Marjyas  fire, 
To  ftrive  with  Phcebus  and  provoke  his   ire, 
A  victim  made  like  him  you  muft  expire. 
Q.   Apollo  now  hark, 
For  Tm  in  the  dark, 
And  bejides  in  a  damnable  fright, 
Then  where  fhou'd  I  run, 
But  unto  the  fun, 
Since  we  find  he  is  all  over  light  ? 
'Tis  about  half  a  year, 
(I  Jpeak   it  with  fear) 
Since  1  and  three  more  paid  for  marriage \ 
And  may  I  be  curfi. 
If  that  the  three  firft, 
Bent  delivered  without  a  mi /carriage. 
Which  makes  me  e'en  wild, 
Since  my  wife's  with  child. 

Lefi 
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hefijhe  (hou* d  fo  nimbly  run, 
I  told 'the  midwife, 
Who  /wears  by  her  life, 
'lis  a  thing  that  is  commonly  done. 
She  told  me  in  fiat, 
The  ground  it  nvas  fat. 
Becaufe  not  long  fince  a  fine  garden, 
Be  it  fpoke  to  her  glory, 
I  heard  her  fly  fiory, 
But  think  her  arguments  not  worth  a  farthing. 
Be  it  known  to  your  grace, 
Newport-market' j  the  place, 
That  ncw>  is  fo  fruitful  when  fivin  } 
The  reafon  Vd  know, 
Why  that  Jhould  be  fo, 
For  1  of  my  felf  can  find  none  ? 
A.  Alas !  Thou  poor  wretch, 
Whom  fpirits  can't  fetch, 
From  the  horrible  fright  thou  art  in, 
We  wifh  thou  art  clean, 
Such  fights  thou  haft  feen, 
Effects  of  the  conjugal  gin. 
But  what  is  yet  worfe, 
Thou  tak'ft  for  a  curfe, 
What  others  a  bleffing  believe ; 
That  thy  wife  is  lovM  well, 
And  thy  neighbours  excel 
In  kindnefs  their  fuccours  to  give. 
No  doubt  but  thou  art 
A  cuckold  in  part, 
Tho'  as  yet  but  in  embrio  conceal'd ; 
If  thou  rav'ft  thus  before, 
Thou  wilt  flamp,  fume  and  roar, 
When  thy  horns  are  entirely  reveal'd. 
But  is  thy  thick  (cull, 
So  wretchedly  dull, 
To  complain  of  thy  fate  in  that  place, 
Since  they  rather  would  confter, 
Thou  wert  but  a  monfter, 
If  exempted  alone  from  the  grace. 

The 
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The  place,  nor  the  air, 

In  thy  deitiny  lhare  ; 
Since  thy  fortune  is  fate's  fure  decree, 

Shou'dft  thou  live  in  the  center, 

And  mankind  cou'd  enter, 
A  cuckold  thou'lt  certainly  be. 

On  Prince  Eugene'*  late  bravery  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough. 

TO  Brutus  mufmg  on  a  doubtful  fcene 
Appear'd  a  fantom  with  a  ghaftly  mien. 
The  baleful  fpright  exclaim'd  in  furly  (trains, 
Thy  evil  genius,  on  Philippics  plains, 
I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  better  fate  averfe, 
And  fpoil  thy  fond  defigns  with  blading  curfe. 
And  thus  Eugene  an  elder  fon  of  fame, 
A  guardian  angel  to  the  Aujlrian  name. 
Bat  Vendofme^s  evil  genius  took  his  leave 
In  words  prophetic  of  a  fhort  reprieve. 
At  Flandrian  Oudenard  again  we'll  meet, 
And  in  a  dire  embrace  each  other  greet. 
There,  there  fhalt  thou  in  blood-congealing  fright, 
Retrkve  thy  mailer's  honour  by  thy  flight. 

Q^  Idefire  to  know,  whether  the  wine,  which  our  Sa- 
viour made  out  of  water  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  was  white 
or  red? 

A.  Red,  as  we  conjecture,  that  the  miracle  might 
be  the  more  confpicuous  to  the  teftimony  of  the  eye* 
and  this  conjecture  agrees  with  that  celebrated  mo- 
naitic, 

The  hafhful  water  faw  her  God,  and  hlujht. 

Q^  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  paffage  in  I  Tim. 
ii.  15.  Notwithstanding  fhe  mall  be  faved  in  child- 
bearing  .  For  all  hope  to  he  faved,  whether  married  or  not  ? 

J.  She,  that  is  (by  a  figure  call'd  Enallage)  all  wo- 
mankind, Jhall  be  faved,  hoc  TEXvoy evicts,  thro\  or  by 
the  means  of  childbearing  ;  That  is,  by  that  feed  of 
the  woman  which  broke  the  ferpent's  head.  And  by 
this  the  Apoflle  intimates,  that  the  fame  fex,  which 
was  the  occafion  of  our  fall,  was  in  compenfation,  as 

it 
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it  were,  an  inftrument  in  our  recovery  :  and  there- 
fore, tho'  firft  in  the  tranfgreflion,  had  an  equal  fhare 
in  the  bleffing  of  the  promis'd  feed. 

Q.  I  dtfire  to  kno^a-  what  fex  the  angels  are  of,  and 
whether  God  created  them  all,  as  fome  fay,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  world,  or  hath  there  been  any  farther  increafe 
of  them  to  make  up  their  fir  ft  number fince  their  creation  ?  &c. 

A.  Sex  is  a  diitinttion  of  material  fubftances ;  and 
therefore  incompetent  to  immaterial  beings.  That 
the  angels  were  created  before  the  world,  we  learn 
from  Gen.  iii.  where  we  read  both  of  an  angel  of 
darknefs,  <ver.  1,  cjrV.  and  of  angels  of  light,  ver.  24. 
But  how  long  they  were  created  before  the  world, 
and  whether  the  vacancies  of  the  fallen  angels  were 
fupplied,  the  Scriptures  inform  us  not. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  Idefirc  to  know  whether  a  perfon  born 
in  a  popijh  country,  but  of  prof  eft  ant  parents,  and  bap- 
tized in  the  church  of  Rome,  ought,  when  opportunity 
ferves,  to  be  rebaptized  by  a  proteftant  minifter,  tho*  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion  ?  Gentle- 
men, your  fpeedy  anfwer  will  fat  isfy  your  doubting  querifi. 

A.  The  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  do  not 
render  her  ordinations  invalid,  nor  confequently  her 
baptifms  ineffectual.  For  me  profeffes  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  chriftian  faith,  tho'  Ihe  adds  fuch  a 
mifcellanary  of  falfe  and  unfcriptural  doctrines,  as  is  a 
clear  and  undoubted  vindication  of  us  protectants  from 
the  charge  of  fchifm,  notwithstanding  our  non-com- 
pliance. 

Q^  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  faber  quifq;  fortunae  fuae? 
Or  do  you  think  there's  any  fuch  thing  as  fortune  or 
chance  ?  If  yea,  pray  defcribe  it  as  plain  as  you  can,  or 
at  leaf  let  us  know  how  far,  as  you  conceive,  it  off  eels 
human  attions  P 

A.  If  we  wou'd  be  Chriflians  (as  who  of  us  wou'd 
nqt?)\ve  mull  exclude  blind  fortune  from  any  in- 
fluence on  our  affairs,  and  acknowledge  what  we 
learn  from  the  mouth  of  truth,  that  the  <very  hairs  of 
our  head  (and  we  muft  own,  that  no  parts  of  us  are 
more  inconfiderable  than  our  hairs,  fince  we  fo  freely 

part 
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part  with  them)  a/e  all  numbered ;  are  all  at  the 
difpofal  of  an  over-ruling  Providence.  We  can  never 
therefore  affent  to  that  millaken  maxim,  unlefs  we 
may  underitand  it  in  this  limited  acceptation,  that 
God  frequently  makes  a  profperous  efiate  to  be  the 
reward  of  our  induftry,  the  crown  of  our  endeavours. 
And  to  many  of  the  unfortunate  he  vouchfafes  the 
opportunities  of  fuccefs,  tho'  they  unhappily  let  them 
flip  through  a  wilful  flothfulnefs,  or  a  carelefs  inad- 
vertency. 

Q^  There  is  an  if  and  in  the  ^Egean  feci,  on  which, 
if  two  children  were  horn  at  the  fame  infant  of  time, 
and  Jhould  alfo  die  at  the  jame  infant  of  time,  the  life 
of  the  one  wou'd  furpafs  the  life  of  the  other  by  fede- 
ral months.      I  defer e  to  know  how  it  can  be  ? 

A.  The  queftion  was  taken  out  of  Gordon's  geogra- 
phical paradoxes.  But  fince  that  author  leaves  his 
paradoxes  to  the  folution  of  the  curious,  we  mail  offer 
our  thoughts  upon  the  matter.  But  we  muft  firft 
premife,  that  the  querifr.  has  left  out  a  paffage  in 
Gordon,  the  want  of  which  renders  the  paradox  in- 
capable of  folution.  For  there  the  children  are  fup- 
pos'd  to  live  fome  years. 

Different  parts  of  the  ifland  fpecified  may  be  fup- 
pos'd  to  uie  different  courfes  of  the  moon  ;  in  one 
place  her  periodical,  and  in  another  her  fynodical. 
And  as  the  latter  is  a  larger  revolution  than  the  for- 
mer, fo  within  the  compafs  of  fome  years  the  dif- 
ference will  amount  to  feveral  months. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  my  curiofity  leads  me  to  afk  the  ori- 
ginal of  Tyburn,  and  frotn  whence  that  fatal  tree 
took  its  name  ? 

A.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  Tyburn,  it  is  no  older 
than  the  year  1529,  before  that  time,  the  place  of 
execution  was  in  Rotten-Row  in  Old-Street.  As  for  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Tyburn,  fome  will  have  it 
proceed  from  the  words  tye  and  burn,  alluding  to 
the  manner  of  executing  traitors  at  that  place  j"  others 
believe,  it  took  its  name  from  a  fmall  river  or  brook 
once  running  near  it,  and  cail'd  by   the  Romans  7y- 

burnia ; 
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lurnia  :  Whether  the  firft  or  lalt  opinion  is  the  trueft. 

the  querift  may  judge  as  he  thinks  lit. 

Q^  What  is  the  true  and  original  ufe  of  accents  in  the 

Greek  tongue  ? 

A.  The  Greek  accents  were  principally  defign'd  to 

be  character iftics  of  pronunciation.  But  in  fomewords 

they  were  intended  alfo  to  diftinguifh  the  fignification 

of  them. 

Q^   From  the   tnoji  ancient  and  numerous   fociety  of 

cuckolds,  To  the   tnojl  honourable  and  learned  fociety  of 

the  fans  of  Apollo.  Gentlemen,  a  little  of  your  help,  or 

elfe  we  are  all  undone ,  in  this  fad  cafe  we  throw   our 
J'elves  at  your  altar.      We  are  laught  at,  and  blamed  for 

our  wives  faults,  and  all,  what  we  can  fay,  will  not 
perfuade people  to  the  contrary;  fray  write  a  word  to  the 
town  in  our  favour,  and  run  down  thofe  rafcals  which 
are  the  caufe  of  our  affront ;  but  may  be,  we  fpeak  to 
our  adverfary,  and  Jo,  we  Jhall  be  laught  at  the  more  ; 
yet  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  you  than  jo,  and  expecl 
that  you  will  remember  us ;  if  you  do,  we  will  fpread 
your  name  as  far  as  our  fociety  extends  it  felf  and  we 
think  that  is  as  far  as  you  can  defire,  affuring  you,  we 
Jhall  be  for  ever  your  mojl  obedient  fervants.  Written 
by  me  Seganarella,  fecretary  to  the  faid  Jociety.  Signed 
by  me  for  all  the  Jociety.     Sot  in  town. 

A.  You  deferve  your  cuckoldom  for  your  cowar- 
dice, are  you  not  a  powerful  army  of  your  felves ; 
have  you  not  all  faculties,  arts,  and  fciences  before 
you,  to  raife  recruits  in ;  and  have  you  not  a  god, 
the  great  Vulcan  to  lead  you  on  to  conqueft,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  arm'd  by  him,  who  made  armour 
for  the  gods,  beyond  what  your  enemies  can  pretend 
to,  your  fronts  being  alfo  arm'd  by  your  wives  to 
their  terrour  ?  Add  to  this  the  flock  of  patience  you 
are  naturally  endow'd  with  beyond  all  mankind,  fome- 
times  as  neceflary  for  fupport  as  courage  ;  nay,  alfo 
a  vail  flrength  of  friends  even  amongft  the  cuckold- 
makers  ;  for  generally  they  are  the  hufband's  dearell 
friends  who  cuckold  them,    no  others  having  fuch 

oppor- 
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opportunities :    and  do  you,    who  have  fuch  natural 

ftrengths,  and  fuch  pow'rful  allies,  afk  for  farther  aid  ? 

Q^  When  one  per/on  jhall  lay  a  wager  of  a  bottle  of 

wine  with  another,  Whether  the  lofer  hath  a  right  to 

drink  part  of  the  wine  without  the  winner's  confent  ? 

A.  Cuftom  gives  the  lofer  a  right  of  participation, 

that  being  the  end  of  laying  wagers  to  be  fpent ;  for 

they  really  lay  but  part  of  the  wager,  it  being  done 

when  the  perfons  will  not  adventure  the  whole  money. 

Q^  Ye  fins  of  Apollo, 

Whofe  brains  are  not  Jbalkw, 
But  rife  in  the  morning  early  : 
Pray  tell  us  then  clear, 
What  time  of  the  year, 
The  Egyptians  fow'd  their  barley  ? 
A.  You  feem,  Sir,  to  wonder, 
But  fure,  'tis  a  blunder, 
That  the  barley  i'th'  ear  was  difp4ay*d , 
And  expos'd  to  the  hail, 
Whence  the  harveft  wou'd  fail, 
While  other  corn  lay  fnug  in  the  blade. 
That  this  effect  wou'd  enfue, 
We  might  know  to  be  true, 
Without  any  rifing  early- : 
For  thus  it  muft  be, 
In  every  countrey, 
Sow  when  they  will  their  barley. 
Q^  Thee  reafon  to  the  humble  qiieriji  Jhow, 
What  makes  the  inconftant  fea  to  ebb  and  fow. 
Or  from  what  corner  of  the  ocean  wide 
Proceeds  to  the  neighbouring  fiore  the  fowing  tide, 
Or  in  what  part  of  that  prodigious  deep 
Does  th*  watry  God  his  royal  chariot  keep  ? 
A.  Apollo,  and  his  fifler  Moon  combine 
To  cauie  a  tide  in  the  expanded  brine. 
'Tis  from  the  middle  of  the  watry  fphere, 
The  fluxes  of  the  ocean  flrft  appear. 
Where,  tell  us  where,  but  in  the  Britifh  deep, 
Shou'd  Neptune  his  triumphant  chariot  keep  ? 

Q^  You 
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Q^  You  Jons  of  bright  Phoebus, 
Who  in  omnibus  rebus 
Are  ft  to  advije  the  diftrejfd, 
Tell  what  you  opine. 
In  this  cafe  of  mine, 
And  your  kindnejs  fhall  e'er  he  confefd, 
1  love  a  young  charmer  in  the  eves  of  nineteen, 
Tti  angclicaPft  creature  that  ever  was  Jcen. 
By  her  looks  and  her  hlujhes  her  heart  Jhould  feem  mine, 
fray  tell  me  if  that's  an  infallible  fign. 
If  not,  pray  may  not  1  reafotPbly  blame  her, 
Since  ubi  eft  oculus,  ibi  eft  amor  ? 
If  you  11  give  me  an  anfiver,  and  keep  to  the  text, 
And  be  Jure  to  infert  it  on  Wednefday  next, 

Whenever  I  marry  you  Jhall  come  to  my  wedding, 
As  witnefs  my  hand  a  fubjcriber. 
A.  To  fay  that  your  judgment  a  little  occult  is, 
Is  needlefs,  fince  you  are  cum  aliis  multis. 
But  fince  the  diftrefs'd  we  advife, 
All  doubts  we'll   defy, 
And  a  paradox  try, 
To  make  you  a  lover  and  wije ; 
If  a  Lady  you  doat  on,  fo  young  and   fo  fair, 
Her  looks  are  like  fun-mine,  her  words  like  the  air, 
The  clouds  of  ill  nature  the  firji  may  eclipfe, 
And  the  laft  do  too  often  take  root  in  the  lips ; 
The  face  is  no  index  to  fet  forth   the  mind, 
And  the  tongue  and  the  heart  are  oft  widely  disjoin'd ; 
But  he  who  aright  of  his  mifrefs  wou'd  guefs, 
Shou'd  judge  of  her  thoughts  by  what  actions  exprefs ; 
This,  Sir,  is  our  counfel,  and  if  you  will  not  hear  it, 
'Tis  ubi  eft  amor,  ibi  afinus  erit. 

Q^  lncompajsd  with   a  thouJa7id  woes. 
Jmmerft  in  voild  and  black  defpair, 
To  thee  I  come,  in   hopes  you  11  prove 

Propitious  to  a   dying  fair. 
My  faithful  love  is  dead! 
Shall  1  expire  to  eafe  my  tortured  breajl  ? 
Or  will  you  try  to  charm  my  griej  to  reft? 

From  dijconjolate  Maria. 
3  Jl.  Alas  \ 
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A,  Alas!  Maria,  whither  has  thy  grief 
Drove  thy  afflicted  foul  to  find  relief ; 
By  voluntary  death  to  eafe  thy  pain ! 
Oh  !  think  what  endlefs  woes  for  fuch  remain.' 
With  fov'reign  balm  we'll  cure  thy  wounded  mind, 
And  teach  thee  more  fubftantial  joys  to  find. 

Weigh  equally  all  fublunary  blifs, 
How  faint,  infirm  and  momentary  'tis  ;  ] 

Again  revolve  a  vaft  eternity, 
Writh  thofe  extatick  joys  above  the  fky, 
By  thefe  your  foul  will  be  plung'd  in  delight, 
Whilft  thofe  for  humbleft  thoughts  appear  too  flight ; 
To  thefe  let  your  ambitious  foul  afpire, 
Supported  by  the  bright  feraphic  quire, 
You'll  foon  contemn  what  you  approvM  before, 
And  your  imagin'd  lofs  afflict  your  mind  no  more. 
Q^  What's  happinefs  ?  The  copious  word  explain, 

Which  long  T<ve  laboring  fought,  yet  fought   in  vain. 
A.  The  depth  of  happinefs  no  man  can  found, 

Nor  can  we  paint  a  blifs  that  never  yet  was  found. 
Q.  ApolloV  fons,  in  whofe  bright  lines, 

Tour  high  defcent  mofl  clearly  Ihines, 

Inform  an  humble   loving  querifl, 

Who  fighs  and  dyes  for  cruel  dearefl:, 

What  women  mean  by  cold  denying. 

When  by  their  eyes  "'tis  downright  lying  ? 
A.  When  courted  virgins  prove  fo  my, 

And  with  their  words  their  thoughts  belie, 

'Tis  politicly  done  by  dearefl, 

To  ape  the  practice  of  our  querift, 

For  while  your  looks  and  language  doubly  lye, 

Well  may  her  fpeeches  contradict  her  eye. 

To  Boileau.  Writer  of  the  French  King'*  Hi/lory. 

Hlftoric  Sir,  thy  eloquence  forbear : 
What  farther  wonders  can  thy  pen  declare  ? 
No  new  exploits  to  fwell  another  page, 
Unlefs  thou  wou'dft  defcribe  thy  mailer's  rage, 
And  tell  the  world  with  what  indignant  thought 
He  loft  the  glories  he  fo  dearly  bought. 

Vol.  II.  T  "  But 
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But  will  thy  penfion  ceafe,  unhappy  fcribe  ? 
Does  that  alluring  charm  thy  fancy  bribe  ? 
Why  then  go  on,  and  let  with  pompous  fhow 
Encomiums  in  their  ufual  channel  flow. 
With  tuneful  voice  advancing  fame  refound : 
Thy  praife  will  fatyr  prove,  thy  flouriih  wound. 
Each   fprightly  thought  fprung  from  thy   pregnant 

brain, 
Will  but  impeach  a  now  inglorious  reign. 
While  fharp  invectives  make  the  furface  fmart, 
Thy  fmoother  elogies  will  reach  the  heart : 
With  glaring  wit  the  borrow'd  luftre  clofe, 
Paint,  where  it  can't  conceal,  does  but  expofe. 

Q.  A  certain  per/on,  who  li'v'd  a  wicked  life,  hap- 
pened to  have  an  opportunity  of  facing  his  country  fro?n 
utter  ruin,  provided  he  worfdlay  down  his  life  :  He  was 
juji  going  to  do  it,  when  he  bethought  himfelf  of  the 
wretched  life  he  had  li'v'd,  and  what  a  defperate  con- 
dition hefhould  he  in,  fhould  he  then  die.  The  queftion  is, 
whether  he  ought  to  live  and  repent  of  his  fins,  thd*  in 
fo  doing  he  ruins  his  country  :  Or  fave  his  country,  tho1 
to  the  great  hazard  of  his  foul  in  the  other  world  ? 

A.  Not  to  enquire  into  the  matter  of  fact  ;  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  decifion  of  the  queftion,  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  offer  thefe  preliminaries. 

i .  It  is  allow'd  pofhble  for  a  man  to  be  rendy  to 
undergo  the  feverity  of  martyrdom,  yet  (in  cafe  he 
were  to  live)  be  unwilling  to  bid  adieu  to  his  darling 
vices.  And  yet  repentance  (which  includes  a  fincere 
purpofe  of  amendment)  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to 
a  faving  ftate. 

2.  It  can  be  no  man's  duty  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  terror  of  damnation  for  the  performance  of  a 
duty.  For  as  that  implies  a  repugnancy  in  the  very 
terms,  fo  it  notorioufly  violates  that  eternal  law  of 
felf-prefervation  engraven  upon  our  hearts ;  it  is  dif- 
fonant  to  all  the  principles  of  a  reafonable  nature, 
and  overthrows  the  guardian  motives  of  the  chriftian 
difpenfation. 

%  From 
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From  thefe  two  premifes  this  conclufion  will  na- 
turally relul t,  that  a  man  may  die  upon  fo  generous 
a  defign  as  the  prefervation  of  his  country,  and  yet 
fall  a  brutal  facrifice  to  his  own  folly.  But  give  us 
leave  to  premife  alfo  thefe  farther  thoughts. 

1.  The  merits  of  the  crofs,  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  apply  by  faith,  claim  the  very  whole  of 
our  remimon.  And  tho'  good  works  are  indifpenfa- 
ble  conditions,  yet  fince,  (however  neceffary)  they 
are  no  other  than  conditions,  we  may  confider  a  per- 
fon  ready  to  be  offer1  d  up  for  his  country's  fake,  as 
willing  to  perform  the  conditions,  fhou'd  any  thing 
ilep  between  him  and  death  ;  as  having  it  at  his  free 
difpofal  (we  mean  it  in  a  natural,  not  in  a  moral 
fenfe)  whether  he  will  retain  his  life,  and  thence  en- 
ter on  the  immediate  performance  of  thofe  condi- 
tions ;  nay,  as  making  an  attual  commencement  of 
them  by  engaging  in  fo  good  a  work,  as  it  is  to  die 
upon  a  more  extenfive  view  than  for  our  brethren  and 
companions  fake. 

2.  To  die  for  the  refcue  of  our  country,  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice,  but  a  pofitive,  and  abfolute 
command  ;  fince  as  Chrift  laid  down  his  life  for  us, 
fo  we  are  peremptorily  enjoin'd,  in  imitation  of  fo 
endearing  an  example,  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren. 

From  what  has  been  premis'd  it  neceffarily  fol- 
lows, that  a  wicked  liver  may  die  for  his  country 
with  a  modeft  expectation  of  acceptance,  if  punctually 
obfervant  of  thefe  particulars.  1.  If  he  hufband  the 
moments  he  has  to  live,  in  the  utmoft  feverity  of 
repentance.  2.  If  he  ftedfaftly  refolve  to  perform  an 
acceptable  obedience,  fhou'd  providence  unexpectedly 
fnatch  him  from  approaching  death.  3.  If  notwith- 
ftanding  he  be  ready  to  flied  his  own  blood,  he  yet 
place  his  -intire  confidence  in  that  precious  blood. 
nvhich  fpeaketh  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.  4.  If 
he  feek  not  his  own  glory  ;  but,  by  fuperftrutting  thofe 
chriftian  principles  of  pleafing  God  and  imitating 
Chrift  upon  thofe  moral  ones  of  tendernefs  and  com- 
T  2  paffion 
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paffion  for  his  otherwife  unhappy  countrymen,  per- 
form the  duty  to  the  praife  and  glory  of  God. 

Q^  Why  do  the  Roman  Catholics  cijjign  a  punijhment 
of  purgatory  to  purge  their  Devotee,  ftnce  the  fpirit, 
that  is  an  immaterial  being,  cannot  be  touch"  d  by  a  ma- 
terial fub/iance  ? 

A.  Becaufe  they,  who  believe  that  the  fame  body 
may  be  in  more  places  at  once  (and  fuch  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  tranfubftantiation)  may  believe  any  thing 
tho'  ever  fo  abfurd. 

Q^  /  find.  Gentlemen,  ye  are  excellent  at  fohving  deep 
queftion  s,  pray  tell  me  bow  a  calf  which  fell  into  a  'well, 
at  an  inn  at  Laighton  Bufard  in  Bedfordfhire,  Jhou'd 
be  taken  up  again  at  another  inn  in  the  fame  town  ? 
•which  I  have  heard  by  the  neighbours  affirm  d  for  a 
truth. 

A.  If  the  well  at  Laighton  Bufard  is  not  quite  un- 
fathomable, 'twill  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  out  the 
depth  of  your  calf's  head  queftion ;  for  'tis  poflible, 
there  may  be  fome  fubterraneous  pafTage  from  one  well 
to  the  other,  and  the  poor  frighted  traveller  might  pro- 
bably give  notice  to  the  people  of  the  other  inn,  by  an 
exclamation  or  two  in  his  own  language,  of  the  ar- 
rival of  fo  odd  a  gueft  by  fuch  an  uncommon  road  as 
that  he  pafs'd  thro' ;  this  may  fatisfy  the  querift  if  his 
queftion  contains  downright  matter  of  fact ;  if  not,  he 
mull  confider  that  Apollo  being  fo  little  converfant  un- 
der ground  may  reasonably  expect  to  lofe  his  way  in  fo 
obfcure  a  labyrinth  as  the  well  of  Laighton  Bufard. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  /  would  know  'whether  love  ought 
to  be  prefer  d  before  amity,  or  amity  before  love  ?  And 
what  the  difference  is  between  an  ordinary  and  tender 
amity,  and  you  'will  oblige  Liberia. 

A.  Madam,  your  twin-fifters  are  fo  clofely  united, 
that  like  the  Hungarian  girls  at  Charing-Crofs%  'tis 
impoffible  to  poflefs  the  one  without  the  other  ;  and 
as  to  the  dift  inction  demanded  in  the  latter  part  of  your 
queftion,  'tis  fo  obvious  to  the  judgment  of  every 
common  artift,  that  you  may  read  your  anfwer  in 
the  eye,  the  'voice,  the  air,  or  aclion  of  the  perfon  you 
wou'd  guefs  at.  Q^  Whence 
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Q.  Whence  came  the  faying  that  Lincoln  nvas,  Lon- 
don is,  andYoKKfball  be,  the  greateft  city  of  the  three. 
A.  From  an  old  prophetical  faying  of  mother 
Sh;pton\  ;  which  tradition  reports  to  have  been  verifi- 
ed in  the  unfortunate  deftruclion  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don by  the  dreadful  fire,  of  which  the  pillar  upon  Ei/h- 
ftreet-billis  a  ltately,  but  unhappy  MONUMENT. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  a  young  Gentleman  has  lifted  a  Gen- 
tlewoman eveiy  day  for  a  confiderable  time,  he  is  very 
obliging  in  all  his  aclions  and  exprejfons,  his  perfon  and 
circumftances  no  ways  defpifcable  ;  but  has  never  declared 
any  defign  he  has,  in  being  fo  confant  a  vifitor  ;  he  al- 
ways behaves  himfelf  with  a  great  deal  of  civility  and 
modefly  ;  but  for  fear  long  conversation  fhould  breed  af- 
fection, your  opinion  is  defired  with  a  great  deal  of  fin- 
cerity,  whether  fhe  had  beft  to  entertain  him  any  longer 
or  not. 

A.  Alas,  pcor  tender-hearted  Lady  !  Since  her  foul 
is  fo  very  apt  to  take  a  love  impreffion,  fhe  had  belt 
attack  the  Gentleman  her  felf,  tell  him  the  danger 
fhe  is  in,  by  a  continuation  of  his  vifits,  and  deiire 
himfelf,  who  undoubtedly  knows  beft,  to  tell  her  the 
meaning  of  them. 

Q^  Is  it  a  good  way  for  a  young  woman  to  get  a  huf 
band,  to  entertain  many  lovers  at  once  ?  \ 

A.  Don't  you  know,  the  rolling-flone  gathers  no 
mofs ;  and  that  variety  of  choice  confounds  the  judg- 
ment ? 

Q;_  Gentlemen,  a  friend  of  mine  not  long  Jince  had 
money  due  to  him  from  a  Gentleman  for  goods  fold,  when 
he  demanded  his  money  the  Gentleman  was  difpleafed,  fo 
paid  him  in  a  huff',  writ  a  receipt  himfelf  in  full  of  all 
accounts  to  this  day  of  the  date,  and  for  ever  after ;  my 
friend  fign1  d  it,  andfince  this  the  Gentleman  hath  fent  for 
goods,  my  friend  delivered  them.  Now  whether  the  money 
is  recoverable  or  not,  if  the  Gentleman  be  not  juji  ?  Your 
opinion  is  dejired,  and  you  will  oblige  your  humble  fervant . 

A.  *Tis  very  probable,  that  the  Gentleman's  angry 

refolution  to  have  no  more  concern  with  the  perfon 

to  whom   he  ow'd   the  money  might  excite  him, 

T  3  with- 
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out  the  leaft  thought  ofinjuftice,  to  add  the  words 
(for  ever  after)  to  the  receipt :  but  allowing  his  de- 
signs unjuft  and  villainous,  the  court  of  equity  will 
find  fufficient  means  to  check  the  hop'd  fuccefs  of 
his  defigning  treachery. 

Q^  Goodman  Polio,  After  my  kine  lofe  prefenied  to  you 
unknon  this  comes  to  let  you  kno  that  my  daum  turn  front 
Lunnun  yiferday  to  hejhure  and  to/d  us  rwoundynu-fe  about 
you  ho-xv  that  you  foretell  a  I  kine  of  quejlions  to  be  Jhure 
and  fo  norjo  I  am  cum  my  envn  fen  to  ax  you  one  And 
udsbud  if  you  can  anfur  it  tie  fet  your  naum  up  all  about 
our  cuntree  to  ba  Jhure  and  then  if  you  cum  dounyou  will 
get  fcriburs  I  think  you  cale  um  tnufe  to  maintain  you  at 
bung  as  you  life  to  be  Jhure. 

1  beg  you  then  tell  me  honu  comes  it  about, 
And  nvho  fir jl found  the  charming  fecret  out 
When  Iivith  churm  andjlick  keeps  Juch  a  clutter 
From  fovoer  creatn  put  in  cut  comes  f.veet  butter 
Andhonn  hapsjum  Jo  thin  and '  fum  fo  thick 
As  you  fee  in  butter  and  butt  ermick 
If  you  anfwer  me  at  this  Jiff  imam  in 
lie  give  you  toafi  and  butt  ermick  every  mornin 

vohiljilam  Dorothy  Skim  well  as  the  faying  is. 
A.  Goody  Skimvuell,  My  mealier  Pdlo  thanks  you 
for  your  kind  lofe  and  we  hope  you  are  ail  in  helth 
as  wear  at  this  prefant  time  of  riting  and  I  have 
fent  you  as  good  a  anfer  as  you  can  have  from  any 
boddy  at  all  and  as  for  gitting  us  fcriburs  we  thank 
you  as  mutch  as  if  you  did  for  our  naum  is  fo  mutch 
up  that  we  have  at  leaft  3  peeks  every  morning  and 
if  you  cum  to  Lunnun  you  {hall  be  welcum  to  what 
we  have  as  I  may  fay  and  I  defire  you  to  give  my 
kind  lofe  to  my  fathar  and  mothar  and  my  duty  to 
my  fiftar  Phoebe  which  is  all  from  yours  till  deth  Lucy 
Bright  dary-made  to  Polio. 

The  refon  fweet  butter  is  broat  by  ourdaums 
From  buttermick  lower  if  I  can  hit  the  hard  naurns 
Is  becaus  when  in  churming  thay  makefuch  rout 
The  afcid  particles  are  forced  out 

The 
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The  thick  togather  drove  with  pains 
The  reft  muft  needs  be  thin  which  remains. 
Qj_  Like  a  jujiice  of  peace, 

You  jit  at  your  eafe, 
Spitting  fire ,  red  hot  falamander  ? 

For  all  your  repute, 

You  lfhall  cornute, 

And  your  title  difpute, 
Which  way  came  you  by  your  grandeur  : 

Here  you  ride  paramount, 

Like  an  earl  or  a  count, 

And -will  hardly  <vouchfafe 

Us  mortals  a  huff, 
Thou  odious  piece  of  corruption  } 

Come  tell  me  at  onte, 

Are  you  Phoebus'*  fins, 

By  George  I  will  know, 

Or/oDelphos  I'll  go, 
Which  it  was  by  birth  or  adoption  ; 

I  fear  its  the  latter, 

Or  elfe  nofuch  matter ; 

For  I  will  maintain, 

By  your  fipurious  firain, 
You've  none  of  his  blood  in  your  rceim  ; 

Be  ingenious,  a  gift 

On  you  I  nvilljhift, 

A  glorious  pillory, 

Next  term  call 'd  Hillary ', 

Etnolo  tefallere, 
Han't  1  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  ? 
A.  Like  the  afs  in  the  fable, 

You  think  you  are  able, 
With  loud  brayings  to  melter  your  fears : 

Whate're's  your  repute, 

We  fhan't  you  cornute, 

Nor  your  title  difpute, 
Which  way  you  came  by  your  long  ears. 

Tho'  you  ride  paramount, 
'Tis  not  earl  or  count, 

T4  But 
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But  Sir  Hudibras  knight 

By  a  natural  right, 
For  your  birth  difclaims  an  adoption : 

But  Apollo  reftrains 

His  more  generous  pains, 

Left  you  fhou'd  in  fright, 

Faint  under  Lis  might, 
And  behind  there  fhou'd  prove  an  eruption. 

But  poetic  fire 

Makes  Flechnoe  your  fire , 

For  we  will  maintain, 

By  your  genuine  ftrain, 
YouVe  his  whole  mafs  of  blood  in  your  veins : 

But  the  gift  youM  beftow, 

'Tis  your  own  as  you  know, 

Nor  wou'd  we  deprive 

Anyone  man  alive, 

Offucb  a  title  to  thrive, 
For  you  have  taken  abundance  of  pains. 
Qj_  Whether  a  mighty  king  by  proxy  qjued, 
Does  unacquainted  vuith  bis  confortfent, 
Repair  frf  night  unto  the  nuptial  bed? 

A.  No  ties  of  duty  does  his  fancy  bind, 
By  his  own  will  alone  he  muft  be  led, 
Is  oft  well  bred  and   flow,    but  oft'ner  fwift  and 
kind. 
Q^  /  love  a  nymph,  nvhofe  ev*ry  part 
Charms  both  my  reafon  and  my  heart ; 
Her  face  is  fo fair,  her  mind  fo  bright, 
Ihey  caufe  both  wonder  and  delight : 
And  that  which  does  by  blifs  improve, 
With  kindnefs  (he  requites  my  love. 
Equal  our  fortunes  are,  agreeable  our  years ; 
And  that  which  fill  allays,  equal  our  fears  : 
A  crabbed  matron  doesobflruft  our  blifs, 
Tho1  much  we  love  we  veryfeldom  kifs  ; 
Stird  up  by  hell,  for  to  contrive  our  harms, 
And  keep  us  from  each  other's  arms  : 
She  renders  all  our  Jiratagems  in'  vain , 
And  cries,  "'tis  prudent young  girls  tt  refrain.  - 

But 
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But,  O  Apollo  !  You  <whofe  generous  aid, 
To  all  that  need  nuith  freedom  is  convey  d ; 
DireSl  me  how  to  pleafe  this  peyuerfe  creature, 
And  thereby  gain  accefs  to  kifs  her  daughter. 

A.  Alas !  Poor  lovefick  kifslefs  fpark, 
Led  blindfold  up  and  down  f  tfi  dark,, 
What  pity  'tis  that  fo  in  vaia 
Your  witlefs  worfhip  fhou'd  complain,. 
Cuckolds,  and  you  know  who,  they  {ay, 
Can  boalt  good  fortune  ev'ry  day ; 
But  fince  thy  cafe  fo  bad  we  find, 
We  will  hereafter  change  our  mind, 
For  thy  bright  lines  beyond  difpute  do  prDve, 
If  fools  are  fometimes  blefl,  'tis  not  in  love. 

Q^  I  defireyour  opinions,  Whether  you  think  it  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  kill  a  man  that  ajfaults 
us  on  the  highway  ? 

A.  If  the  affailant  make  an  attack  upon  our  lives, 
it  is  undoubtedly  lawful  to  repel  violence  with  equal 
violence  :  But  when  he  defigns  nothing  farther  than 
a  robbery,  the  cafe  is  worthy  of  debate. 

If  by  the  laws  of  humanity  you  mean  no  more 
than  the  laws  of  juftice,  the  murder  of  the  aiTailant 
cannot  be  impeach'd  of  illegality.  For  as  a  poor  man 
has  as  juft  a  title  to  the  fmall  modicum  he  enjoys, 
as  has  the  rich  man  to  his  large  porTefiions ;  fo  the 
traveller  has  as  good  a  title  to  his  money,  as  has  the 
robber  to  his  life.  If  therefore  the  latter  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  former  to  defend  his  money  any 
otherwife,  than  b)»fo  violent  a  reprifal,  he,  by  fo  il- 
legal an  invafion,  forfeits  his  title  to  his  life. 

But  if  by  the  laws  of  humanity  you  mean,  (as- 
the  expreifion  emphatically  fignines)  thofe  laws  of 
love  and  affection,  of  tendernefs  and  compafhon,  in- 
terwoven with  our  beings,  and  flampt  as  it  were  the- 
characleriftics  of  our  nature,  you  mould  then  confi- 
der,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  thofe  endearing  laws, 
for  the  defenfe  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  property,  (as  is. 
that  of  a  little  money)  to  deprive  your  felk>w-crea- 
ture,.  (,for  fuch  is  the  rcbber  ftill,  notwithftanding- 
T  c  that 
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that  he  proclaim  hoftility  againft  you)  of  fo  valuable 
an  enjoyment  as  that  of  life.  Nor  can  you  overlook 
that  important  confi deration,  that  if  you  kill  him, 
not  only  in  a  date  of  impenitence,  but  in  the  very 
commiffion  of  an  actual  fin,  he  is  irretrievably  loft, 
undone  for  ever.  Much  lefs  can  fo  fevcre  a  procedure 
be  confident  with  that  great  law  of  reveal'd  religion, 
fo  pofitively  enjoinM  under  the  Mofaic,  fo  movingly 
enforced  under  the  chriftian  inftitution,  of  loving  our 
neighbour  as  our  felves. 

But  then,  when  we  confider  our  felves,  not  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  but  under  the  obligements  of  fociety, 
we  cannot*but  reflect  that  the  robber  is  a  public  e- 
nemy ;  that  to  forbid  fo  neceffary  a  defenfe  would 
give  encouragement  to  the  guilty,  would  prove  an 
extenfive  misfortune  to  the  innocent ;  that  fuch  a  vi- 
olator of  the  law  ftands,  as  it  were,  already  condemn'd 
by  law,  and  could  you  be  fo  happy  as  to  fecure  him, 
would  be  brought  to  public  juftice.  And  as  the  eter- 
nal welfare  of  the  villain  may  give  way  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  fo  in  mitigation  you  may  confider  alfo, 
that  mould  you  fpare  fo  injurious  a  life,  it  is  to  be 
fear'd  at  leaft  that  the  owner  will  proceed  in  his  un- 
lawful courfes,  and  treafure  up  more  wrath  againft 
the  day  of  wrath ;  that  fhould  he,  while  under  the 
fentence  of  the  law,  appear  devoutly  penitent,  how- 
ever charitably  you  ought  to  hope,  you  can  place  no 
confidence  in  that  repentance  which  proceeds  from 
fo  near  a  profpect  of  eternity  ;  but  mult  leave  the  ex- 
ecuted perfon  to  the  mercy  of  th*  God,  who  both 
knows  the  fincerity  of  his  heart,  and  is  the  only 
judge,  whether  he  will  accept  of  his  repentance  as 
available  to  falvation  ;  who,  how  fincere  foever,  has 
both  loft  the  opportunities  of  action,  and  owes  all 
his  repentance  to  no  better  caufe  than  fo  unfortunate 
a  lofs. 

From  the  preceding  particulars  reprefented  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion,  we  fubfcribe  to  that  middle  o- 
pinion  of  a  great  moralift,  that  to  kill  the  aflailant  is 

neither 
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neither  an  unlawful  action,  nor  a  neceflary  duty,  but 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  injured  traveller. 

But  tho'  we  deliver  this  opinion  in  the  general,  yet 
fuch  different  circumftances  may  occur,  that  what  is 
unlawful  in  fome,  may  yet  be  neceffary  in  others  ; 
and  therefore  a  judgment  mult  be  form'd  from  pre- 
fect exigences. 

But  if  we  cannot  take  away  the  robbers  life  with- 
out hazard  to  our  own,  then  this  confederation  added 
to  the  premifes  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion, 
which  turn  the  balance,  namely,  that  it  will  bear  dif- 
pote  whether  it  be  worth  the  while  to  hazard  the 
life  of  an  ufeful  fubject  for  the  fake  of  ridding  the 
ftate  of  a  finglc  villain. 

Q;_  You  deny  atoms,  yet  allow  of  a  vacuum,  which  two 
opinions  feem  contradictory  ;  for  in  denying  atoms, you  allow 
matter  to  be  infinite  in  littlenefs,  and  confequently  in  lignefs, 
'which  according  to  Mr.  Lock  (tho*  a  vacuifi)  proveth 
plenitude.     Pray  explain  this  matter? 

A.  We  grant  your  propofition,  that  the  denial  of 
indivifyble  atoms  includes  infinite  littlenefs,  but  yet 
deny  your  confequence,  that  infinite  littlenefs  infers 
infinite  bignefs.  For  tho'  we  own  that  it  is  furpriz- 
ing  to  human  underftanding  for  an  infinite  number 
of  parts  not  to  compofe  an  infinite  bulk,  yet  that  this 
is  only  a  difficulty  arifing  from  our  imperfect  idea  of 
infinity,  appears  from  hence,  namely,  that  if  we  deny 
the  propofition,  and  confequently  deny  matter  to  be 
infinitely  divifible,  we  meet  with  an  equal  difficulty, 
but  with  a  difadvantage  confiderable  enough  to  turn 
the  fcales,  namely,  that  it  is  an  object  upon  the  level 
with  our  finite  capacities. 

Q^_  Why  does  the  moon  look  bigger  on  the  horizon,  than 
when  in  the  meridian  ? 

A.  To  take  no  notice  of  the  opinion  exploded  by 
Dr.  IVi-lUs,  that  author  attributes  this  different  appear- 
ance to  the  comparifon  we  draw  from  the  lands,  cjfr. 
that  lye  between  us  and  the  horizontal  moon. 

Q^_  Is  pepper  eaten  with  fitch  food  we  fay  is  wipdy,  be- 

caufe  it  decreafa  its  inflation,  or  becaufi  it  blunts  thofe  cor. 

T  6  roding 
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roding  pungent  particles  abounding  in  thofe  aliments  ?  pray 
fay  for  'what  i-eafon,  if  for  neither  of  thefe  ? 

A.  It  is  doubtlefs  added  to  windy  aliments,  to  cor- 
rect their  flatuofity,  and  blunt  their  acid  crudities, 
and  withal  to  ftrengthen  the  digeftive  faculty  of  the 
ftomach. 

Q^  How  is  fmart  and  pain  to  be  diflinguiftid? 
A.  They  are  equally  diftinguifhable  with  a  genus 
and  its  fpecies ;  for  fmart  is  a  ipecies  of  pain. 

Q^  Why  does  an  echo  move  in  an  arcuate,  and  not  in  a 
ft  rait  line  ? 

A.  Becaufe  an  arcuate  line  is  moft  agreeable  to  that 
circular  motion  of  the  air,  which  folves  the  pheno- 
mena of  founds. 

Q^  Whence  proceeds  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  ? 
A.  To  pafs  by  the  opinion  of  Aduftion,  fufficiently 
exploded  by  Varenius,  we  think  it  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  fait  particles  of  the  fea  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  the  earth ;   nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
earth  mould  have  fufficient  quantities  of  fait  to  Cup- 
ply  the  fea,  when  as  there  are  faline  rocks  in  the  fea, 
as  there  is  an  whole  ifland  compos' d  of  fait,  as  there 
are  fait  mines  abounding  in  many  places,  fo  experi- 
ence teaches  us  that  common -earth  is  temper'd  with, 
no  fmall  quantity  of  faline  particles. 
Q^  Moft  noble  Apollo, 
Whofe  did  ate  s  rwe  follow, 
Becaufe  they're  the  producl  offkill\ 
We  Jing  to  your  praife 
In  thefe  evil  days, 
Where  few  to  do  good  have  a  will, 
Our  fancies  you  pleaje, 
Our  troubles  you  eafe, 
And  our  different  meanings  you  fpell : 
When  wrapt  in  a  doubt, 
Where  we  cannot  get  out, 
Bright  Phoebus  the  mijl  does  difpeL 
Loft  night  1  did  look 
In  Euclid'*  twelfth  book, 
And  that  did  fome  fcruples  ingender  : 

I  could 
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/  could  not  conceive 
The  theorem  be  gave 
Concerning  a  cone  and  cylinder. 
Novo  this  is  the  cafe, 
If  they've  equal  bafe, 
And  jump  in  their  height  mojl  direclly  J 
As  the  number  one 
Proportions  the  cone, 
So  three  the  cylinder  exaftty* 
And  if  this  be  fo, 
I  fray  let  me  know, 
Without  making  any  objeclion  J; 
And  pray,  Sir,  declare 
A  method  that's  fair, 
By  which  I  may  gain  the  conception  ? 

A.  That  th'  cylinder,  Sir,  '  y: 

Without  any  ftir, 
Is  three  times  as  big  as  the  cone. 
Let  Barrow  declare,. 
In  method  fo  fair, 
You'll  acknowledge  'tis  clearly  done  : 
For  if  you  deny, 
And  itart  up  a  why, 
Abfurdities  thence  will  enfue  ; 
Which  if  you  will  (bun,. 
As  fure  as  a  gun, 
Th'  pofition  you'll  own  to  be  true. 

Q^  Tour  opinion  of  that  vulgar  notion, 
Ihe  gen'rous  lion,  as  by  infiind  taught,  - 
Will  pay  an  homage  when  to  virgins  brought  ; 
But  if  her  chaftity  receive  a  fain, 
Death  and  deftruSiion  for  th '  unchafe  remain? 

A.  But  mould  the  beaft  devour  the  trembling  maid^ 
We  would  not  think  her  chaftity  betray'd  : 
Reafon  would  make  your  harder  thoughts  relent, 
For  virtue  foars  above  a  lion's  fcent. 

Q^  Apollo,  nve  beg  you'd  the  quefiion  determine, 
Which  Schifms  has  rais'd  Pth'  republic  of  learning  j 
Some  allovj  you  a  coach  and  four  horjes,  and  fay, 
You.  ride  round  the  globtJn  a  natural  day ; 

Whilfi. 
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Whilfi  others  imprifon  you  clofe  in  a  center, 
Out  of  rwhich  for  your  life  you  dare  not  once  'venture ', 
Whilfi  tti  earth  is  vihirfd  round  in  a  vigorous  flight,  T 
Like  a  pig  amongfl  mortals,  transfixed  voith  a  [pit,       S 
'Then  tell  us,  good  Phoebus,  which  rightly  has  hit  ?     J 

A.  Tis  itrange  your  prefumption  dares  venture  io 
high, 
As  to  offer  at  lecrets  confin'd  to  the  fky  ; 
Poor  Phaeton  once  an  example  was  made, 
Whofe  father's  commands  had  been  better  obey'd  ; 
How  then  dare  you  thus  give  temptation  to  fate  ! 
Which  will  di&ate  repentance,  but  urge  it  too  late ! 
'Tis  enough  that  Apollo's  bright  influence  reigns, 
And  quickens  your  thoughts  with  poetical  ftrains  ; 
You  had  befl  at  a  diftance  gaze  up  and  admire, 
For  the  bleft  in  his  warmth  may  be  burnt  by  his  fire. 

Q^  Have  you  a  fon  Jingle  fo  bold  as  to  venture 
To  have  and  to  hold,  and  fo  in  the  noofe  enter 
For  better  for  vuorje  P  if  Jo,  to  his  arms 
r  11  Quickly  Jur render  my  bags  and  my  charms. 

Theodora. 

A.  What !  in  terms  matrimonial  more  new  propo- 
rtions, 
And  does  rich  Theodora  efpoufe  the  conditions  ? 
An  immediate  reply  for  your  charms  mould  be  made  ye, 
Could  you  fhun  but  the  fate  of  the  jolly  old  Lady.^ 

Q^  Te  bold  Jo  hit  if,  Britifh  gods  in  grain, 
Who  Jcience,  vjit  and  policy  maintain, 
Tell  vjhy  at  fight  the  turkey-cock  exclaims, 
And  the  red  petticoat  Jo  much  dijdains  : 
Why  in  Juch  grandeur  he  di [plays  his  train, 
And  Jeems  vuithjcorn  to  tread  the  fertile  plain  ? 

Solve  the  above,  ye  lepid  gods, 

And  Til  make  you  as  drunk  as  EfTex  hogs, 

Who  ne'er  drank  ought  but  Jack,  ye  dogs? 

A.  Th'  afpiring  turkey  of  his  colours  proud, 
At  each  refembknce  utters  wrath  aloud  ; 
Contemns  the  prefence  of  a  rival  hue, 
And  does  ambition  in  his  ^dions  {hew. 

*  Then 


} 
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Then  quaff  thy  bowls  with  Ejjfex  Twine,  "} 

And  there  thy  hoggifh  boons  confine  ;  C 

*Tis  neilar  only  fuits  our  fhrine.  3 

Q^  Te  learned  Phoebeans, 

Who  deferve  Io  Paeans, 
Pray  give  me  ad-vice  in  this  matter  ; 

I  am  modeji  and  fair, 

Young  and  brisk,  which  is  rare, 
Or  elfe  the  whole  town  does  me  flatter . 

Now  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

1  am  lov'd  by  two  youths, 
The  one  of  a  middling  Jlaiure  ; 

The  other  is  tall, 

As  is  any  may-pole, 
And  both  young,  and  both  courteous  by  nature. 

No-tv  concerning  my  part, 

I  am  little  andfhort, 
When  compared  ivith  the  fwain  that  is  talhy. 

But  when  with  the  other, 

Like  ftfler  and  brother, 
The  difference  between  us  but  fmall. 

Pray  which  of  the  [wains, 

Here  defer ifrd  in  myftrains, 
1  fhall  choofe,  I  do  beg  your  folution, 

For  I  do  refolve, 

Thd1  my  felf  I  involve, 
To  follow  your  fage  refolution  ? 

A.  Handfom  maid,  then  beware, 

Of  extremes  have  a  care, 
And  be  mindful  to  match  your  felf  wifely ; 

Without  farther  delay 

Quit  your  index  of  May, 
And  the  other  will  fit  you  precifely  ; 

Since  the  middle  you  love, 

Of  this  medium  approve, 
And  rejoice  in  an  appofite  ftature, 

Where  you'll  probably  find, 

(If  not  union  in  mind) 
A  concordance  in  every  feature, 

JU- 
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JUGUM    CONJUGII. 

Parrbefii  Epigram.  72. 

NO  hour  in  twenty  four  can  fteal  away, 
Nor  can  one  moment  pafs  throughout  the  day, 
Wherein  my  noify  wife  her  clack  withholds, 
But  at  our  wretched  fervants  ever  fcolds : 
And  if  to  urge  her  caufe  I  don't  agree, 
Her  fatyr  changes,  and  me  raves  at  me. 
To  all  fhe  dictates  wholly  I  conform, 
And  when  I'm  moft  ferene,  I  ad  a  ftorm  : 
So  peace  my  wrath,  and  wars  my  peace  prepare, 
And  eafe  I  purchafe  from  the  plagues  I  bear  ; 
Or  I  with  fervants,  or  with  wife  mud  ftruggle  ; 
So  wedlock  proves  (alas !)  a  mere  litigious  juggle. 

Q^  1  would  know  the  meaning  of  the  Apoflle  in  Col.  i. 
20.  efpecially  relating  to  that  exprefjion  of  reconciling 
things  in  heaven,  becaufe  in  reading  a  queftion  in  the  A- 
thenian  oracle,  Vol.  1.  page  128.  J  found"  in  the  an- 
fiver  thefe  words,  It  is  not  certain  that  Chrift  died  not 
for  the  Angels  ;  whereas  I  think  we  ought  to  he  certain 
that  he  died  not  for  the  angels,  and  that  none  of  the 
fallen  angels  were  capable  of  repentance,  becaufe  there 
was  no  fatisfaclion  made  for  them  to  the  divine  jufice. 

A.  Tho'  we  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  Chrift 
died  not  for  the  angels,  yet  we  cannot  fubfcribe  to 
that  argument  you  ufe,  namely,  becaufe  there  was  no- 
fatisfaclion  made  for  them  to  the  divine  jufice :  for  the 
argument  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  proportion  other- 
wife  expreft,  fince  to  die  for  the  angels,  and  to  make 
fatisfaclion  for  them  to  the  divine  juftice,  are  terms 
equivalent.  And  therefore  your  reafoning  returns  to> 
this,  Chrift  died  not  for  the  angels,  becaufe  he  died 
not  for  them. 

We  do  not  a  little  wonder  that  thofe  learned  Gen- 
tlemen of  Athens  fhould  profefs  an  uncertainty  in 
fuch  a  matter  as  is  fo  plainly  reprefented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  he  who  runs  may  read.  For  that  Chrift'- 
died  not  for  the  angels,  is  either  affirm'd  or  implied 

ia 
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in  the  fucceeding  texts.     I.  We  read  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 

God/par' d  not  the  angels  that  fnyd,  but  cajl  them  down 
to  hell,  and  deliver  d  them  into  chains  of  darknefs,  to  he 
refemtd unto  Judgment.  2.  To  this  exactly  correfponds 
that  paffage  in  St.  Jude,  The  angeh  that  kept  not  their 
frji  ejlate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  re- 
fers*d  in  e<verlafing  chains  under  darknefs,  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.  3.  From  Heb.  ii.  14.  we  learn 
that  Chrift  was  fo  far  from  dying  for  the  angels,  that 
he  died  on  purpofe  to  ruin  and  deftroy  them.  He  took 
part  of  the  fame,  that  through  death  he  might  deflroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.  And 
this  we  muft  allow,  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  that  there 
was  a  diftinttion  made  between  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels. In  Heb.  ii.  16,  17.  We  meet  with  thefe  expref- 
fions  :  For  werily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels, 
but  he  took  on  him  the  feed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  become  like  unto  his  brethen,  that 
he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  prieji,  in  things 
pertaining  unto  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  fins  of 
the  people ;  where,  as  the  former  verfe  feems  to  im- 
ply, that  as  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels, 
fo  neither  did  he  die  for  angels ;  fo  the  import  of  the 
latter  is,  that  it  was  proper  for  Chrift  to  be  made  like 
unto  thofe  whofe  pardon  he  was  to  purchafe.  Whence 
we  gather,  that  he  purchafed  not  the  pardon  of  an- 
gels, fince  he  was  not  made  like  unto  them. 

We  can  no  ways  imagine  that  the  fallen  angels,  while 
in  fuch  a  place  of  torment,  would  not  all  of  them 
have  accepted  a  releafe  upon  any  terms.  Whence  it 
would  follow  that  they  were  all  reftored  to  their  firft 
eftate.  But  whereas  the  Apoftle  fpeaks  of  reconciling 
to  himfelf  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth*  ei- 
ther this  reconciliation  muft  be  taken  in  a  more  ge- 
neral fenfe  with  refpedl  to  the  angels,  and  be  fuppofed 
to  imply  no  more  than  that,  whereas  they  only  were 
before  in  amity  with  Chrift,  yet  now  we  and  they 
are  united  together  under  him  ;  or  heaven  and  earth, 
in  allufion  to  an  Hebrew  idiom,  may  import  the  whole 

world  ;  or  heaven  may  fignify  the  Jews  who  before 

were 
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were  the  only  citizens  of  the  new  Jerufalem,  and 
earth  the  Gentiles,  who  were  flrangers  to  the  God  of 
Ifrael 

Q.  Sirs,  (which  way  do  you  determine  Saul  died,  whe- 
ther by  his  own  /word,  or  the  /word of 'the  young  Amale- 
kite,  who  brought  his  crown  and  his  bracelet  to  David, 
for  which  David  ordered  the  Amalekite  to  be  fain  ;  being 
the  \th  verfe  of  the  loft  chap,  of  the  fir fi  book  ©/"Samuel, 
fays  pofttivcly  he  fell  upon  his  own  fiword.  And  the  firfl 
fixteen  <verfes  of  the  firfl  chapter  of  the  2d  book  ©/"Samuel 
feems  to  gi<ve  fujjicient  proof  the  young  Amalekite  flew 
bim  at  his  requefi? 

A.  Tho'  it  be  faid  that  Saul  took  a  fword  and  fell 
upon  it,  yet  were  it  not  for  the  fucceeding  \ex{e,  that 
relation  might  very  well  agree  with  the  young  Ama- 
lekite* $  account ;  fince  Saul  might  not  have  received  a 
mortal  wound,  or  at  leaft  not  fuch  an  one  as  would 
prefently  put  an  end  to  his  life,  from  the  fword  he 
fell  on  ;  and  therefore  might  defire  the  Amalekite  to 
give  him  an  immediate  difpatch.  And  indeed  the  ve- 
ry words  of  the  Amalekite  imply  as  much,  where  he 
firft  relates,  that  Saul  faid  unto  him,  Stand,  I  pray  thee, 
upon  me,  and  flay  me,  for  anguifh  is  come  upon  me,  becaufe 
my  life  (notwithftanding  the  wound  which  I  gave  my 
felf)  is  yet  whole  in  me,  and  afterwards  defends  his 
procedure  with  this  excufe,  So  I  flood  upon  him,  and 
flew  him,  becaufe  I  was  fure  that  he  could  not  live,  af- 
ter that  he  was  fallen.  But  fince  to  thofe  foremention'd 
words  Saul  took  a  fword  and  fell  upon  it,  it  is  imme- 
diately fubjoined,  And  when  his  armour-bearer  faw  that 
Saul  was  dead  -,  which  feems  plainly  to  import,  that 
^///immediately  expired  upon  hisfallingon  his  fword, 
we  think  it  probable  at  leaft,  that  the  Amalekite  added 
part  of  his  relation  to  the  fenfe  he  had  been  witnefs 
to,  with  intention  to  ingratiate  him  felf  with  David, 
by  pretending  to  be  a  fort  of  acceffory  to  the  death 
of  him  who  had  purfued  him  as  a  partridge  on  the 
mountains.  But  if  it  be  enquired  why  then  he  did 
not  conceal  the  truth,  and  claim  the  whole  action  to 
himfelf ;  wheras  he  extenuates  what  he  had  done  and 

pleads, 
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pleads  in  his  excufe,  that  Saul  would  otherwife  infal- 
libly have  died  ;  we  anfw%r,  that  he  might  hang  in 
ambiguous  fufpence,  how  David  would  refent  the 
matter  (who  himfelf  had  had  opportunities  of  flaying 
Saul,  and  yet  withheld  his  hand)  and  therefore  out  of 
apprehenfion  of  the  worlt,  might  be  willing  to  con- 
fult  his  own  fecurity. 

Q^  Was  it  not  wilful  murder  in  Jael  to  i/7/Sifera  af- 
ter fucb  a  kind  reception ,  as  in  Judg.  iv.  21.  and  yet  in 
the  5th  chapter y&f  is praifedfor  it? 

A.  Such  was  Si/era,  that  it  had  been  finful  to  fpare 
him  at  fuch  a  time  as  that.  And  therefore  Gael's  pre- 
vious reception  of  him  could  not  alter  the  naturt  of 
fin.  But  yet  we  mufl  acknowledge,  that  it  was  a 
treacherous  procedure  fo  kindly  to  invite  him  in  : 
But  as  this  might  be  the  effect  of  ignorance,  fo  we 
cannot  but  allow,  that  the  action  fhe  performed,  was 
both  heroical  and  pious,  while  abflracted  from  that 
piece  of  treachery,  fhe  through  a  mitfaken  principle 
had  been  guilty  of.  And  therefore  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  fhe  isfo  highly  extoll'd  in  this  abflracled  fenfe. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  You  have  anfvjered  a  great  many  di- 
verting quefiions,  which  have  given  me  no  f ma  11  fat  is  fac- 
tion ;  Idefre  novo  you  would  anfwer  one  for  my  infor- 
tion,  and  that  is, 

Upon  what  principles  Adam  vas  to  have  been  immor- 
tal, had  he  not  fallen  ?  whether  his  body,  vjhich  "'tis  evi- 
dent iv  as  compofed  of  perijhable  matter,  had  the  feeds  of 
immortal  life  within  itfelf  before  the  fall,  and  likewife 
the  power  of  communicating  them  to  his  pofierity  ;  that 
thefe  feeds,  or  principles  voere  immediately  taken  from  him 
upon  his  fall,  and  fo  we  are  to  under jland  the  text,  The 
day  thou  eatefl  thereof,  thou  fhalt  furely  die,  in  that 
manner  ;  for  elfe  it  voas  not  literally  true,  fince  he  lived 
many  years  after?  Gentlemen,  pray  reconcile  this  matter 
for  a  well-wi/her  to  your  fociety,  and  it  pvill  oblige  Phce- 
biphilos. 

A.  That  Adam  was  created  naturally  mortal,  feems 
evident  from  hence,  that  food  was  appointed  for 
him  j   Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayeji  freely  eat. 

For 
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For  as  food  is  a  fupply  to  nature,  fo  it  fuppofes  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  decay  without  it  :  But  if  we  allow,  with 
feveral  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tree  of  life,  not  only  to  repair  the  body, 
as  doth  our  nourishment,  but  alfo  to  continue  it  in 
an  equal  temperature,  without  the  leaft  decay,  *till 
man's  tranflation  into  heaven,  this  at  once  gives  a 
folution  to  the  queftion  proposed,  and  alfo  accounts 
for  that  immortalizing  tree.  Nor  is  it  an  improba- 
ble conclufion,  that  God  fhou'd  endue  that  golden 
fruit  with  fo  excellent  a  quality,  fince  otherwife  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  a  continual  miracle. 

Q^  What  is  the  caufe  of  the  colicky  and  why  is  the 
gut  colon  chiefly  affecled? 

A.  The  colick  is  generally  held  to  proceed  from 
windy  and  acrimonious  humours,  pricking  and  velli- 
cating  the  tunicles  and  fibres  of  the  inteftines,  and 
more  efpecially  the  gut  colon,  in  that  it  is  large, 
long,  winding  and  full  of  cells,  whereby  offending 
humours  are  more  eafily  detained  :  Eut  Dr.  Willis  is 
of  another  opinion,  affirming  the  feat  of  this  diftem- 
per  to  be  in  the  mefentery,  and  the  caufe  thereof  to 
be  a  defluxion  of  the  nervous  juice  vitiated.' 

Q.  Gentlemen,  /  have  unfortunately  commenced  an 
amorous  con<verfe  with  a  young  Gentlewoman,  who  is  eve- 
ry way  deferring,  and  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  promife 
her  marriage  ;  but  fhe  has  no  way  engag d  her  felf  to  me 
in  an  irrevocable  manner  ;  novo  from  the  fincerity  of  my 
heart  I  love  her,  but  can 7 perform  my  promife  to  her  with- 
out ruining  my  felf  and  her,  or  at  leajl  bring  us  both  to 
fuch  a  mean  condition  as  I  never  yet  experienced,  and  'tis 
'very  much  my  trouble  to  be  thus  perplexed,  and  humbly 
deftreyour  advice  in  this  particular,  in  which  you  will  ex- 
tremely oblige  your  promoter,  Marmaduke. 

A.  A  little  forecaft  had  prevented  your  misfor- 
tunes ;  love  is  m%d  as  well  as  blind,  or  would  furely 
never  urge  his  votaries  to  run  headlong  upon  the 
threatning  ruin  which  they  fee  before  them  j  you 
have  no  way  left  to  difengage  your  promife,  but  by 
telling  her  yp^u  love  what  you  have  writ  to  us ;  if 

fhe 
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fhe  is  prudent  (he'll  diflblve  your  obligation ;  if  fo 
madly  amorous  as  to  hold  you  to  your  promife,  you 
muft  keep  your  word,  and  thank  yourfelf  for  the 
miserable  effe&s  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  fmce  her 
not  having  engag'd  her  felf  to  you,  can  by  no  means 
lefTen  the  firmnefs  of  that  vow,  by  which  you  blindly 
bound  your  felf  to  her  affedlion. 

Q^  Apollo,  whofe  light 

My  foul  doth  invite. 
To  Jly  to  your  god/hip  for  aid, 

In  fame  golden  ray 

Benignly  difplay 
What  precept  you'd  have  he  obefd; 

E'er  I  under/food 

Bad  aclions  from  good, 
I  was  plagued  with  the  paffion  of  love, 

Which  Neptune  couldn't  quell, 

Nor  Galen  expel, 
Nor  the  Cynics  difapprove  : 

Tve  doted  on  many, 

Was  ne'er  lov'd  by  any, 
By  all  my  requefs  were  denyd; 

But  as  fiilver  grows  fine, 

So  this  paffion  of  mine 
Burns  brighter  the  more  it  is  trfd; 

At  la  ft  a  kind  fhe 

With  my  mind  doth  agree, 
And  likewife  with  purfe,  for  fhfs  poor, 

Say  thou,  wife  and  grave, 

Which  is  befi  for  thy  flave, 
To  marry  this  girl,  or  try  more  ? 

A.  We  judge  by  your  ftrain, 

You've  a  magotty  brain, 
And  fear,  mould  we  give  you  advice, 

You'd  mind  it  no  more, 

Than  you  did  LOVE  before, 
But  change  your  refolves  in  a  trice  ; 

Since  the  fea  cou'dn't  quell, 

Nor  phyiic  expel 
Tiie  furioue  effects  of  your  love, 

Tis 
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*Tis  ftrange  you  ftiould  run 

To  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
The  roots  of  your  plague  to  remove  : 

I  hope,  Sir,  you'll  grant 

'Tis  a  cooler  you  want, 
And  furely  your  wit  is  but  lame  $ 

Since  you  think  like  a  fool 

Love's  fever  to  cool,   • 
From  a  med'cine  compos'd  all  of  flame. 

Tho'  like  Jiher  your  love 

Does  by  trials  improve, 
We  mould  fancy  your  Jkull  made  of  lead, 

If  with  fuch  a  poor  (he 

Thou  fhould'ft  madly  agree 
To  climb  over  marriage  to  bed. 

Q^  Bright  Jons  9^  Apollo,  1  beg  your  affijlance 
To  teach  me  to  pleafe  a  kind  maid  at  a  diflame, 
Who  tho*  abfent  fends  me  word  by  e*ry  pof, 
That  if  I  won't  wed  her,  fbe  fhall  think  herfelf  lofl  ; 
She  vows  that  fhe  loves  me,  but  yet  1  proteji. 
In  my  mind  a   batchelor's  life  is  the  bef ; 
Therefore  Tve  refufed  to  anfwer  her  letters, 
And  leave  her  in  quiet  to  fhake  off  her  fetters. 
Pray  tell  me  if  Pm  in  the  right  or  the  wrong, 
And  you  will  oblige  your  admirer  J.  Long  ? 

A,  That  maid  mull  be  kind  to  a  fault,  who  can 
break 
Either  quiet  or  heart  for  a  lover  fo  weak, 
Who  nicely  propofes  in  diflant  addrefles, 
To  gain  on  his  Philips  amorous  wifhes  : 
Ah  !  Sir,  you  miftake,  modern  damfels  we  fear 
Muft  be  clofely  attack'd,  if  you  mean  to  come  there, 
But  you  more  enlighten'd  thofe  trifles  defpife, 
And  by  flighting  your  miftrefs  wou'd  appear  very 

wife ; 
Such  lovers  muft  always  without  our  afiiftance, 
If  the  women  are  wife,  pleafe  beft  at  a  diftance. 

Q^  Pray  why  is  love   calPd  a  folly,    when  fools  are 
believd  incapable  of  that  pajjion, 

A.  If  love  is  folly,    'tis  only  in  excefs,    the  pu- 
rity 
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rlty  of  the  paflion  being  allow'd  the  greateil  bleffing 
and  perfection  of  our  nature  ;  and  tho'  in  its  effects 
exceeding  often  the  bounds  of  reafon,  mull  in  its 
politeft  and  refined  exiftence  be  built  entirely  on  it : 
Since  then  a  fool  is  void  of  reafon,  how  can  he  be 
capable  of  a  choice,  which  muft  be  guided  by  it  ? 

Q^  /  mujl  defire  you  to  anfiwer  this  queftion,  which  is 
the  great  eft  fin,  for  a  man  to  kill  himfelf  immediately 
upon  the  fpot,  or  to  drink  to  excefs,  fo  that  he  kncnvs  it  im- 
pairs his  health,   and  nvi/l  moft  certainly  Jhorten  his  days  ? 

A.  Tho'  drinking  to  excefs  be  no  inconfiderable 
crime,  with  regard  to  felf-murder,  as  well  as  other 
imputations,  yet  it  is  not  upon  the  level  with  the 
notorious  iniquity  of  an  immediate  difpatch.  And 
this  will  appear  upon  thefe  reflections. 

1 .  Self-murther  fuffers  the  guilty  wretch  to  find  no 
place  for  repentance,  tho'  he  Jhould  feek  it  carefully  nvith 
tears.     But  the  drunkard  may  repent  and  live. 

2.  The  principal  ingredient  to  the  heinoufnefs  of 
felf-murther  takes  its  origin  from  hence,  that  to  quit 
our  flation  before  our  appointed  time,  is  an  unworthy 
encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  who  has  an  ab- 
folute  dominion  over  us.  The  more  immediately 
therefore  we  quit  our  ftation,  the  greater  is  our  fin. 

3 .  To  difpatch  our  felves  at  once,  has  fomething 
of  more  daring  impiety,  than  to  caufe  our  lives  to 
wear  away  by  more  infenfible  decays. 

4.  Tho'  exceffive  drinking  may  daily  impair  our 
bodies,  yet  before  it  prove  the  occafion  of  our  death, 
we  may  be  fnatcht  away  by  fome  foreign  caufe.  And 
then  the  very  fact  of  felf-murther  is  not  chargeable 
upon  us.  But  tho'  this  by  way  of  comparifon  may 
extenuate,  yet  it  cannot  excufe  the  crime.  For  as 
we  ought  not  to  put  fo  important  an  affair  upon  fo 
precarious  an  iflue,  fo  we  are  imputatively  guilty  of 
felf-murder,  while  we  venture  upon  fuch  forbidden 
ways,  as  will  infallibly  retrench  the  number  of  our 
days,  unlefs  fomething  interpofe  to  prevent  the  con- 
fequence. 

Q.  Pray 
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Q^Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  ivordsofSt.  Paul, 
in  Col.  iii.  3.  For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Chrift  in  God  ? 

A.  As  the  fincere,  the  upright  Chriflian  is  dead 
twhile  he  liveth,  dead  to  fin  and  to  the  world  ;  fo  his 
union  with  Chrift,  which  is  his  fpiritual  life,  unites 
him  to  God  himfelf.  And  this  fpiritual  life,  this  fa* 
cred  union  is  therefore  faid  to  be  hid,  becaufe  no 
otherwife  than  fpiriiually  difcerrfd.  But  to  give  you 
the  expofition  of  a  divine  expofitor,  for  thofe  words 
of  our  blefied  Lord's  in  Jobnxvu.  21.  are  a  com- 
ment upon  the  place  ;  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou  father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  alfo 
may  be  one  in  us. 

Q^  Pray  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  Luke  xxii.  38.  And  they  faid,  Lord,  behold 
here  are  two  fwords ;  and  he  faid  unto  them,  it  is 
enough ! 

A.  When  our  Lord  faid,  Let  him  that  hath  no 
fvcord  fell  his  garments  and  buy  one,  the  Difciples  un- 
tjerftood  him  literally,  and  therefore  fhew'd  him  two 
fwords.  But  by  that  pertinent  reply,  it  is  enough, 
he  intimates  their  mifapprehenfion  in  the  matter, 
and  in  a  laconic  and  expreflive  ftyle  gives  them  to 
know,  that  he  recommended  to  them  another  mean- 
ing under  the  advantage  of  a  figure. 

Q^  Whether  a  malefaclor  nvbo  is  condemned  to  die,  if 
the  Jberiff  (<voho  is  the  Queen's  executioner)  cannot  get 
any  per/on  to  execute  this  criminal,  but  hires  him  to 
hang  himfelf  :  Whether  there  is  any  damage  that 
may  accrue  to  the  Jberiff  for  fuch  a  deputation  ?  Tour 
opinion  is  dejir'd  very  foon,  a  nvager  depending  on  it. 

A.  It  being  felf-murder  for  a  man  (tho'  under 
condemnation)  to  deftroy  himfelf,  the  fherifF  cannot 
tempt  him  to  the  fin  and  be  blamelefs ;  nay,  fince 
we  cannot  fuppofe  he  would  be  hired  to  it,  except  he 
were  mad  or  defperate  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fheriff 
ought  rather  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  for  fuch 
execution,  upon  finding  him  inclin'd  to  it. 

3  Q.  Pray 
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Q.  Pray  Gentlemen,  what  Jhould  he  the  re  a/on,  that 
a  young  woman,  'very  pretty,  witty ,  well  bred,  modeji 
and  wife,  and  of  a  good  parentage,  with  800  1.  por- 
tion, can  he  Jo  unfortunate  as  to  linger  and  pine  away 
for  a  hufband ;  Jhe  li<veth  in  the  country,  but  comes 
often  up  to  town,  and  yet  can  make  no  conquejl  ? 

A.  Madam,  there  may  be  many  reafons ;  in  the 
country  {he  has  only  men  in  hangings  to  converfe 
with,  and  her  ftay  here  in  town  may  be  too  fhort 
to  make  a  conqueft  in.  Befides,  thefe  long  wars  have 
much  enhans'd  the  price  of  men,  &e.  As  for  the 
800  /.  there  is  fcarce  a  prentice  boy,  but  as  foon  as 
he  is  out  of  his  time  and  can  wipe  his  nofe,  and 
powder  his  bob,  but  is  affronted  at  naming  a  lefs 
ium  to  him  than  a  thoufand  pounds.  But  to  com- 
fort the  Lady,  a  peace  feems  not  far  off,  and  that 
may  bring  plenty  of  men,  as  well  as  all  other  things ; 
then  let  her  imbrace  the  firft  opportunity,  for  mould 
fhe  flay  to  confider,  (he  may  only  lofe  time  and  be 
as  much  di (appointed. 

Q.  Apollo,  I  have  repeatedly  fatisfy  d  niycuriofity  with 
your  ingenious  folutions,  I  come  now  to  beg  your  direction 
in  a  matter  of  moment,  and  fact  V/V  for  the  benefit  of 
vne  of  the  fair  fex,  let  me  implore  your  fpeedy  anfwer. 
A  young  Lady,  whcfe  virtue  is  indisputable,  carefsyd  for 
no  Jhort  time  with  the  importunities  of  a  ycuv.g  man^ 
hath  lately  found  him  out  to  be  a  fot,  a  fpend-all,  a 
gamejler,  and  in  a  word,  guilty  of  moji  immoral  'vices. 
Now  your  opinion  Jhe  eamejlly  dejires  what  Jhe  Jhall 
do,  and  how  to  behave  herfelf  to  evade-  the  cenfure  of 
the  world  in  general,  and  friends  in  particular  ? 

A.  We  cannot  think,  that  either  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, or  friends  in  particular,  will  blame  the  Lady 
for  rejecting  fo  unworthy  a  fuitor,  fince  me  admitted 
his  addreffes  on  fuppofition  of  better  accomplifhments, 
and  he  recommended  himfelf  to  her  opinion  under 
the   favour  of  a  mafk. 

Q^  Since  your  fugacious  wits  can  penetrate 
Into  the  hidden  myjieries  of  fate. 

Vol.  II.  U  Achije 
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Advife  a  youth,  who  gladly  "woiid  obey 
The  laws  of  nature  the  direfteft  way ; 
Whether  ytis  beji  to  have  a  monthly  wife, 
Or  one  entirely  to  lajl  out  one's  life  ? 

A.  He  who  religion's  dictates  wou'd  obey, 
And  afks  the  road  of  nature  goes  aftray  ; 
But  let  convenience  only  guide  your  voice  ; 
That  will  direct  you  to  the  latter  choice  ; 
Since  monthly  wives,  if  good,  too  foon  are  loft, 
If  bad,  four  weeks  too  deep  a  torment  coft. 

Q^  Pray,  why,  when  a  woman  cuckolds  her  hujband 
(Anglice)  plays  the  whore,  he  who  is  the  injured  per  [on 
generally  lyes  under  the  greatef  reproach,  and  is  more  ridi- 
culed and  hooted  at,  than  Jhe  who  gives  the  offence  ? 

A,  'Tis  probably,  becaufe  when  a  man  marries  a 
woman  of  fuch  loofe  and  debauch'd  inclination  (An- 
glice) plays  the  fool,  the  world  fuppofes  him  a  proper 
object  of  their  fcorn  and  laughter,  for  having  no  bet- 
ter judgment  than  to  make  fo  ill  a  choice ;  or  not 
fenfe  enough  to  govern  her  when  he  has  made  it ;  or 
it  may  poffibly  arife  from  the  complaifant  opinion, 
which  our  well  bred  country-men  retain  of  the  fofter 
fex,  by  which  they  are  led  to  believe  the  fate  of 
CUCKOLDOM  rather  a  punifhment  of  the  hu/band's 
imperfections,  than  an  effect  of  the  wife's  inclinations 
to  a  vicious  incontinency. 

Q.  The  vicious  glances  of  Belinda';  eyes, 
Ravijb  my  heart  with  pleafure  and  Jwprize, 
By  her  difdain'd,   (juji  is  the  funijhment) 
When  Phillis  figh  d  1  never  did  relent, 
Frown1  d  on  by  one,  by  t'other  fill  carefd, 
Some  courfe  Td  take,  but  know  not  which  is  beft, 
Ought  1  the  laws  of  nature  to  obey, 
Or  Jbou'd  my  gratitnde  my  heart  tferfway  ? 

B.  If  Phillis  fighs  rife  from  your  treach'rous  vows, 
She  only  can  in  honour  be  your  fpoufe ; 

Nay,  if  unmov'd,  th'  unhappy  nymph  complains, 
*Tis  yet  good  nature  to  relieve  her  pains, 
And  policy  perhaps  to  make  her  fure, 
Left  flighting  her,  you  neither  fhou'd  procure. 
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Q^  A  wealthy  Gentleman  had  got  three  branches, 
All  Jhotfd  be  females  by  their  brawny  hanchet. 
All  equally  llejl  'with  a  plenteous  fore, 
Whkh  e'er  I  wed,  I  ne'er  need  ajk  for  more. 
The  eldefi  a  bright  Phoenix  is  indeed 
In  form,  but  an  eternal  fool  decreed, 
The  next  a  witty  wanton,  but  alack ! 
She  will  exalt  me  to  the  Zodiack  : 
The  laji  of  Miotfs  race  does  jeem  4o  be, 
But  hgr  fair  foul  is  all  divinity. 
He  has  promised  me, 
My  choice  of  the  three ; 
Pray  which  Jhall  it  be  ? 
For  one  I  'will  have, 
As  my  foul  ril  fave, 
''Till  parted  by   grave. 
A.  Ne'er  mortal  fure  was  bleft  with  fuch  a  choice, 
Not  Paris  cou'd  tell  how  to  give  his  voice. 
The  handfom  fool  may  be  to  duty  brought ; 
Or  if  me  cuckolds  you,  'ten't  worth  a  thought, 
The  witty  wanton  is  a  fair  eftate, 
We  mean,  fuppofing  traffick  be  your  fate. 
But  yet  from  madam  ugly-face  you'll  find 
More  real  pleafures  in  her  beauteous  mind. 
Let  her  your  choice  be, 
Asbeft  of  the  three, 
For  thus  we  decree  ; 
If  you  don't  prefer  her, 
(Tho'  homely)  to  either, 
That  you  deferve  neither. 
We  receiv'd  the  following  mournful  ditty  from  the 
poor  Queriit,'  who  fome  time  fince  was  defirous  to 
know  where  he  might  buy  the  fi(h,  whofe  fume  gave 
young  Tobias  the  power  to  drive  out  the  devil ;  it 
feems  he  was  in  hopes  it  might  have  had  the  fame 
effect  on  his  difagreeable  yoke-mate. 

Q^  Tour  marketing  anfwer  I  kindly  receive, 
And  humbly  now  of  your  god/hip  beg  leave, 
To  tell  the  effe£l  of  my  lat£  filly  rhiming, 
Since  which  my  wife's  belfry  has  doubled  its  chiming  ; 
U  z  i  am 
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I  am  the  man,  if  *terit  a  falfe  notion. 

That  alone,  have  the  perpetual  motion. 

My  wife  foe's  now  in  juch  a  damnd  fret, 

1  fear  I  mtiji  foon  have  another  whole  Jet. 

She  flings,  and  Jhe  throws,  and  flrangely  Jhe  vapours, 

Dromon  her  !  She  /wears  Jhe1 11  burn  all  the  papers  ; 

Nay,  did  Jhe  but  know  the  fix\d  place  of  your  meeting, 

She'd  Jhortly  come  thither  and  give  you  a  greeting  ; 

But  thanks  to  yov-r  fortune  that  place  is  unknown, 

Or  furely  Jhfd  tear  you  all  down  from  your  throne. 

Now  after  this  moan, 

If  you  can  make  known 
A  remedy  blejl  with  more  power, 

Than  that  of  a  fijh, 

1  heartily  wijb, 
J  had  it  by  me  at  this  hour. 

But  as  for  Old  Ling, 

'TVj  fcarce  worth  a  pin, 
To  fright  her  it  argues  no  whit, 

For  1  tell  you  once  more, 

I'm  a  fon  of  a  whore, 
If  Jhfnt  worfe  than  e'er  Jhe  was  yet. 
A.  Alas !  Poor  friend  Socrates,  match'd  to  a  fcold, 
Far  worfe  than  Xantippe,  and  ten  times  as  bold, 
For  fhe  made  the  chamber-pot  to  ferve  her  weak  turn, 
But  thy  fierce  Virago  dares  threaten  to  bum. 
Thou  art  the  man,  if  'ten't  a  falfe  notion, 
That  deferv'ft  the  pray'rs  at  public  devotion  : 
For  while  thy  wife's  clapper  retains  its  ambition, 
There's  nothing  but  heav'n  can  mend  thy  condition ; 
But  as  for  her  forming  at  what  WE  have  done, 
We  fear  not  her  fire,  nor  from  it  mail  run. 
For  fure  there's  no  danger  of  burning  the  Jun. 

Thus  much  for  thy  plaint, 

Poor  conjugal  faint, 
But  as  for  prescribing  a  cure, 

A  termagant  wife, 

Is  tenant  for  life, 
Whofe  plagues  thou  art  bound  to  endure. 

Then 


n; 

} 
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Then  hope  not  to  gain 

Relief  from  thy  pain, 
Since  Jove  is  not  free  from  this  curfe, 

Shou'd  her  tongue  not  prevail, 

She  would  talk  with  her  tail, 
And  that  way  of  folding  is  worfe. 
Q^  Gentlemen,  Tour  opinion,  why  God  did  not  give  a 
blejjing  to  the  fecond  day's  work  in  approving  of  it,  nvls/i 
to  every  other  day's  an  approbation  is  added,  and  God 
faw  that  it  was  good? 

A.  The  reafon  of  that  omiflion  is  the  enquiry 
of  all  the  interpreters.  It  may  therefore  be  obferv'd, 
that  tho'  God  divided  the  waters  from  the  waters  the 
fecond  day,  yet  he  did  not  divide  the  waters  from 
the  earth  till  the  third  ;  whence  the  approbation  then 
pronounced  may  belong  'to  both.  And  this  obferva- 
tion  has  fo  fair  an  appearance,  that  fome  have  been 
thence  perfuaded,  that  this  former  part  of  the  third 
day's  work  belongs  to  the  fecond.  But  tho'  we  al- 
low not  of  that  opinion;  yet  we  think  the  reafon  we 
have  given  not  a  little  enforced  from  hence,  that  the 
diviiion  of  the  waters  from  the  earth  has  a  feal  of  a 
twice  repeated  approbation. 

Q^  If  a  fervant  fees  any  ill  aclions,  or  ill  practices  of 
a  man  or  his  <wife  one  againjl  the  other :  fuch  as  a- 
dultery,  or  the  like,  which  tend  to  the  ruin  of  each  other  ; 
ought  not  fuch  a  fervant  to  difcover  the  fame  to  the 
party  injured?  And  if  upon  fuch  difcovery  the  man  and 
his  wife  do  part :  Which  is  truly,  properly  and  equitably 
the  caufe  of  fuch  feparation,  the  informer,  or  the  crime 
and  criminal? 

A.  So  important  a  difcovery  ought  never  to  be 
made  without  mature  deliberation  ;  if  not,  the  advice 
of  a  faithful  friend.  For  in  many  circumftances  the 
injur'd  party  may  be  more  happy  in  the  fuppofed  in- 
nocence of  their  adulterous  mate,  than  under  the  tor- 
ture of  fo  ungrateful  a  difclofure.  But  if  upon  a  pru- 
dent difcuflion  of  the  matter,  you  have  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  your  difcovery  will  prevent  the  ruin 
of  one  fo  heinoufly  abus'd,  you  are  under  a  ftrict  ob- 
U  3  ligation. 
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ligation  of  performing  fo  charitable  an  office.  And  if 
upon  fo  neceflary  a  difcovery  a  feparation  mould  en- 
fue,1  the  injured  party  is  the  efficient,  the  criminal  the 
formal,  the  informer  the  inltrumental  caufe  of  fuck  a 
feparation. 

Q^  Ye  fons  of  A  polio, 

With  genius  foJkaUonv, 
Let  your  ixijdoms  prayfet  me  to  right ; 

When  the  woodcocks  are  forced, 

By  gun  and  dog  cours'd, 
Why  t  hey  fill  make  fojhort  a  fight  ? 

When  you  fay  Utxiill  appear. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  > 
Ibey  fly  full  nine  hundred  miles  ; 

Whereas  ice  ajjure, 

They  cannot  endure, 
The  length  of  an  hundred  files? 
A.  Shou'd  we  fet  you  to  right, 

'Twould  indeed  be  a  flight, 
Far  furpafiing  the  woodcock  to  Greenland; 

'TwouM  a  paradox  be, 

In  the  higheft  degree, 
And  the  niceft  performance  in  England. 

That  the  woodcocks  can  ftray, 

Such  a  tedious  long  way, 
Without  reft  never  was  our  fuggeftion  ; 

No  more  than  your  mufe 

This  objection.could  chufe, 
Or  compofe  without  help  fuch  a  queftion. 
Q^  Why  are  rich  menfofubjetl  to  the  gout  ? 
A.  It  doubtlefs  proceeds  from  their  irregularity  of 
living,  as  their  large  eating  and  drinking  of  dainties 
and  wines,  and  their  indulgence  in  eafe  and  idlenel?, 
whereby  the  blood  contracts  an  evil  difpofition,  whilft 
the  poor  man  is  contented  with  a  fparing  and  plain 
diet;    and   if  at  any  time  a  vicious  humour  attends 
him,  it  is  rmmediately  difmifs'd  by  his  hard  labour  : 
Samertus  gives  us  a  fable  to    this  purpofe   from  Jo- 
'vinnu!  Pontanus,  lib.  5.   de  fermon.  chap.  ii.    That  on  a 
time   the  gout  rambling  about,    and   ieeirg  in  the 

country 
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Country  nothing  but  little  rude  cottages  filthily  fitu- 
ated  and  encumbred  with  ruitical  furniture,  as  mat- 
tocks, pitchforks,  rakes,  &c.  turns  away  from  this 
place,  as  unfit  for  her  entertainment,  and  reforts  to 
the  city  in  purfuit  of  better.;  but  being  come  to  the 
city,  at  her  firit  entrance  fhe  lights  upon  a  black- 
fmitrTs  mop,  and  this  fhe  paffed  by  as  improper  for 
her  accommodation.  But  at  length,  after  a  farther 
progrefs  about  the  city,  fhe  comes  to  a  certain  houfe, 
before  whofe  door  was  piping  and  dancing,  and  with- 
in doors  nothing  but  jollity  and  feailing.  And  de- 
manding what  and  whofe  houfe  this  was,  it  was  an- 
fwered,  that  it  was  the  houfe  of  eafe  and  idlenefs, 
inhabited  by  flothful  perfons,  that  fpent  all  their  time 
in  fleeping,  drinking  of  wine  and  feafting.  This 
houfe  fhe  immediately  enters,  concluding  that  it  was 
the  only  fit  place  for  her  reception. 

Q^  A  polio' jyS#j,  mafiers  of  every  art, 
To  you  I  fie  to  eafe  my  troubled  heart  ; 
My  younger  years  with  pie afurt  round  did  move, 
Blefi  by  my  parents  with  indulgent  love ;  *. 

Which  1  withmoft  obfervant  care  repaid, 
With  filial  love  and  duty  Iobefd. 
They  chofe  a  youth  and  to  me  maderequeft, 
Him  to  receive  as  one  vjouldmake  me  blefi, 
Being  ev*ry  ways  complete  ;  but  I  with  Jcorn, 
And  great  indifference  did  his  fuit  return : 
With  due  refpeSi,  and  with  afifiduous  care, 
His  love  and pafjion  daily  he  declared', 
Which  with  th*  advice  of  friends,  who  daily firove 
With  all  their  might  tJ  engage  my  heart  to  love, 
hfaverfion  by  degrees  did  quite  depart, 
He  gained  an  entire  conquefi  o'er  my  heart  : 
And  now  vjc  thought  tb'  approaching  time  was  come, 
Which  with  confu/n  mate  joys  our  days  would  crown. 
Afmallobjeclion  by  my  parents  reared 
Dafi?d  all  my  hopes,  and  from  him  Tm  debar*  d  ; 
A  final!  one,  "'tis  not  vjorthy  to  be  nanid, 
Tor  which  by  all  my  friends  my  parents  blamed. 

U  4  Tell 
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Tell  me,  Apollo,  hcnu  my  friends  to  move, 
To  pre  feme  duty,  and  reward  my  love  ? 

A.  Madam,  the  difappointment's  great  we  own, 
Love  can't  divide  when  once  to  union  grown  ; 
Nor  mould  a  fm all  objection  prove  fo  great, 
As  to  attempt  a  breach  on  joys  complete  : 
But  parents  here  are  fitteft  judges  deem'd, 
By  whom  the  charge  is  doubtlefs  worfe  efteem'd.. 
Untaught  herein,  our  rules  can  ne'er  be  fure, 
For  he  that  knows  no  caufe,  can  make  no  cure. 

Q^  /  defer e your  opinion  of  opium,  whether  it  is  hot  or 
cc/d.  From  its  bitter  and  acrimonious  tajie  we  are  indu- 
ced to  believe  it  is  hot  i  from  its  narcotic  quality  we  fancy 
it  is  cold? 

A.  The  narcotic  quality  of  opium  is  not  an  ar- 
gument fufficient  to  prove  it  cold,  fince  we  find  the 
fame  effects  from  hot  things,  as  ale,  beer,  wine,  bran- 
dy, cjf<\  But  that  opium  is  hot,  is  evident  from  ita 
fudoriflc  property,  ftrong  odour  and  inflammability. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  it  being  a  general  notion  in  this  na- 
tion, that  the  fe=venth  fan  is  blejl  with  an  uncommon  'vir- 
tue in  the  cure  of  maladies,  1 beg  yoiCll  anfiver  the  fol- 
lowing quefiiom.  i .  Whether  this  notion  is  in  other  coun- 
tries ?  2.  From  whence  it  proceeds?  and  idly,  your  opinion 
of  it? 

A.  That  this  notion  hath  been  credited  in  other 
countries,  is  very  certain,  and  our  opinion  is  that  the 
feventh  fon  receives  his  healthy  attribute  only  from 
the  old  fuperftitious  notion  of  the  number  feven,  and 
that  he  is  no  more  bleffed  with  that  virtue  than  a 
fourth,  fifth,  or  any  other. 

Q^  Apollo,  you're  cunning, 

But  tell,  if  you  can, 
Who  was  the  author 

O"  t&  Whole  duty  of  man  ? 
A.  Pray  read  him  and  know  him, 

(Thus  declare  him  we  can) 
A  name's  but  a  trifle, 
The  book  fhews  the  man. 

Q.  We 
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Q^  We  read  in  the  26th  chap.  ver.  26th  of  St.  John, 
that  the  difciples  'were  affembled  together  in  a  room,  the 
doors  being  Jhut  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  that  our  Saviour 
came  in  and  food  in  the  midji  of  them  ;  and  having  read 
expojitors  on  the  text,  that  agree  that  it  was  no  phantom, 
but  a  body  in  the  fame  form  as  when  laid  in  the  grave  : 
I  dejire  you  to  give  me  your  opinions  hovj  this  nvas  per- 
formed ? 

A.  To  fay  with  fome  that  it  penetrated  the  doors, 
is  to  contradict  the  mod  certain  principles  of  philo- 
sophy, and  allow  that  a  lefs  folid  body  can  penetrate  a 
more  folid  one.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that 
Chrif  enter'd  the  doors,  but  either  open'd  and  fhut 
them  again  with  a  velocity  too  quick  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  eye,  or  did  much  one  by  them,  as  he  did 
by  the  two  difciples  going  to  Emaus,  namely,  held 
their  eyes  that  theyjhould  not  fee  him. 

Q.  Gentlemen,  1 defire  to  knovo your  opinion,  whether 
a  per  Jon  going  confantly  to  hear  a  good  orthodox  preacher, 
is  not  likely  to  receive  more  benefit,  than  him  who  continually 
goes  from  c hutch  to  church  to  hear  the  opinion  of  many, 
and  fettle  at  no  place  ? 

J.  We  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  for  the  enfuing 
reafons. 

1 .  Such  a  planetary  auditor  who  thus  wanders  in 
his  approach  to  God,  as  did  a  fugitive  Cain  in  his  re- 
moval from  him,  feems  to  prefer  his  gratification  to 
his  inflruc~tion,  and  confequently  not  prepared  to  ufe 
the  fame  endeavours  as  does  the  fettled  auditor,  ta 
improve,  to  edify  himfelf. 

2.  By  fo  vagrant  a  procedure  it  is  a  chance  but  he 
mull  hear  fome  points  of  duty  frequently  repeated, 
and  others  not  at  all  difcourfed  of  for  want  of  atten- 
dance on  a  regular  courfe  of  fermons,  and  therefore 
he  unhappily  deprives  himfelf  of  what  the  fettled  au- 
ditor is  more  likely  to  enjoy,  namely,  the  bleffed  op- 
portunities of  being  throughly  furnffid  to  every  good 
work. 

3 .  He  who  is  conftant  in  his  attention  to  the  fame 
paitor,  by  fo  cuftomary  an  ufage  becomes  better  ac- 

U  5  quainted 
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quainted  with  his  ftyle  and  method,  with  his  manner 
of  exprefTion,  and  fuch  other  neceitary  particulars,  as 
will  enable  him  fo  to  underitand  the  fubject  treated 
of,  as  that  the  words  which  he  hears  with  his  outward 
ears,  may  with  more  advantage  be  inwardly  grafted  in 
his  heart. 

4.  He  who  mortifies  fo  injurious  a  curiofity,  and 
fcorns  to  gratify  his  itching  ears,  may  expect  a  more 
than  ordinary  blefilng  from  above,  both  to  impregnate 
the  barren  foil,  and  fructify  the  feed  that  fhall  there 
be  fown;  for  Paul  does  but  plant  in  vain,  and  Apollos 
water,  unlefs  God  vouchfafe  to  give  the  increafe. 

Q^  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  who  is  all  the 
Kvak  confined  to  bufinefs,  to  walk  in  the  fields  on  funday, 
during  divine  fervice  ? 

A.  As  funday  is  a  day  confecrated  to  our  Maker's 
fervice,  as  to  neglecl  the  ajjembling  our  felves  together, 
as  the  manner  of  feme  is,  is  to  violate  an  indifpenfable 
neceffary  duty  ;  fo  to  purfue  the  practice  reprefented 
in  the  queftion,  is  absolutely  unlawful,  unlefs  it  can 
lay  claim  to  that  equitable  excufe,  1  will  have  mercy  9 
and  not  facrifice  :  for  there  is  a  mercy  which  we  owe 
our  felves,  as  well  as  others.  But  this  can  be  the  cafe 
of  but  very  few,  if  any  at  all ;  for  there  are  fcarcely 
any  whofe  neceffary  fubfiilence  fo  far  engroffes  the 
very  whole  of  the  fix  days,  as  not  to  leave  them  fuch 
a  portion  of  their  time  for  recreation,  as  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  health  does  neceifarily  require.  Ne- 
cefTarily  we  fay,  for  we  mull  not  proceed  beyond 
mere  neceifity.  But  if  any  one  be  in  fuch  unhappy 
circumftances,  he  may  take  his  neceffary  walk  when 
the  duty  of  the  day  is  over,  and  thus  make  facrifice 
and  mercy  to  kifs  each  other. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  fuppofe  one  eye  to  be  difpos^d  as  to  re- 
prefent  a  man  with  his  heels  upwards,  and  that  of  the 
other  to  remain  in  its  true  pcflure.  J  ask,  what  idea 
would  an  intent  looking  on  the  man  with  both  eyes  frame 
in  my  mind  ? 

A.  The  eye  that  would  reprefent  the  man  with 
his  heels  upwards  would,  or  would  not,  be  fo  dif- 

pos\J, 
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pos'd,  as  to  have  the  fibres  of  its  optic  nerve  fo  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  of  the 
other  eye,  as  that  an  object  reprefented  by  both  may 
produce  but  one  image  in  the  brain.  If  the  latter, 
you  would  behold  a  duplicate  of  the  fmgle  object ; 
the  one  in  a  right  pofture,  the  other  in  an  inverted 
one.  That  the  object  would  be  reprefented  double, 
we  learn  from  a  common  obfervation  :  for  when  we 
fo  prefs  one  eye,  as  that  the  rays  emitted  from  an 
object  fall  not  on  the  correfpondent  fibres,  each  eye 
diitinctly  and  feparately  exhibits  the  image  of  it  to 
the  perceptive  faculty.  If  the  former  be  fuppofed, 
the  object  would  be  reprefented  to  us  in  fo  indiftinct 
and  confus'd  a  manner,  that  we  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to 
know  what  to  make  of  it. 

Q^  Pray  give  your  opinion  haw  thef/hes  can  refpire  air 
in  the  fea? 

A.  There  are  many  forts  of  fifti  endued  with  lung?, 
as  whales,  fea-calves,  dolphins,  with  others;  and  thefe 
are  generally  obferved  to  fwim  near  the  furface  of 
the  witer,  and  receive  pure  air,  never  remaining  long 
in  the  bottom  :  but  in  thofe  fifhes  that  are  without 
lungs,  'tis  prefum'd  the  gills  perform  the  office  of 
Jungs,  and  that  the  aereal  particles  are  admitted  thro' 
the  pores  into  the  numerous  veffels  there  inferted, 
and  thence  again  refpired. 

Q^_  Why  ha<ve  cant  bar  ides  fuch  a  powerful  attraction? 

A.  1  heir  mttractive  quality  proceeds  fiom  the  heat 
and  fiery  particles  they  abound  with,  which  pene- 
trating the  cuticula,  or  fcarf-fkin,  fo  aft  upon  the  hu- 
mours and  folid  parts,  as  to  caufe  that  feparation  of 
the  ferum  in  blifters. 

Q^  Why  cojlivenefs  in  illnefs  fo  mightily  ajfecls  the 
bead? 

A.  By  the  aftriction  of  the  belly,  offending  vapours 
are  continually  fent  up  to  the  brain,  and  the  veins  of 
the  meientery  attracting  fome  of  the  ftagnated  ex- 
crementitious  juices,  may  probably  create  a  diforder 
in  the  blood,  whereby  catarrhs,  or  other  difeafes  of 
the  head,  are  commonly  caufed. 

U  6  Q^  Gentle- 
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Q^  Gentlemen,  1 defire you'd  be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
whether  the  optic  nerve  is  hollow,  and  how  the  /pedes  of 
vifible  objecls  are  convey  d  to  the  brain,  and  what  "'tis 
there  perceives  them ;  for  I  met  with  little  fiat isfiaclion  in 
Dr.  Harvey 'j  faying,  Oculis  enim  videmus,  iis  tamen 
non  intelligimus  nos  videmus ;  and  fill  much  lefs  with 
Air.  Hobbs1 s  fenfelcfs  definition  of  fenfation? 

A.  The  optic  nerves  have  not  fo  manifeft  a  ca- 
vity as  a  vein  or  artery,  but  are  furnimed  with  pores, 
through  which  the  fubtile  fpirits  are  tranfmitted  :  but 
Bartholine  fays,  that  he  hath  obferved  a  cavity  in  their 
coalition,  before  their  entrance  into  the  eye.  Thro* 
the  aforefaid  pores  or  paffages  the  fpecies  of  vifible  ob- 
jects are  communicated  to  the  corpora  firiata,  or  com- 
mon fenfory,  to  which  communication  Dr.  Harvey 
feems  there  to  allude. 

Q^  What  is  the  reafon  that  infants  hardly  a  week  old 
[mile,  no  human  objeel  being  in  meo  judicio  capable  to 
induce  fo  merry  an  humour  ? 

A.  Smiles  arife  not  always  from  an  impreffion 
made  on  the  mind  by  outward  objecls,  but  fometimes 
from  internal  caufes,o//z.  from  a  perfect  ftate  of  health, 
iffc.  which  difpofeth  the  mind  to  alacrity,  of  which 
fmiles  are  ore  effeel,  and  may  the  rather  be  expected 
from  children,  not  only  from  their  never  having  fuf- 
fer'd  under  any  indifpofition^  but  alfo  from  their  not 
being  fenfible  of  the  troubles  of  human  life,  to  alky 
their  natural  alacrity.  • 

Q^  Ye  Jons  of  Phcebus,  glorious  as  his  light, 
Do  not  difdain  fine  ere  advice  to  give 
Unto  a  rural fwain  with  love  perplexed : 
Long  has  my  heart  a  charming  nymph  adored, 
Pofiefd  of  all  that  youthful  poets  feign, 
When  they  the  objeel  of  their  love  dtfplayd. 
With  moving  language,  and  with  finiling  eyes, 
And  feeming  joy  my  hours  fihe  oft  has  blejl ; 
But  now  (oh  dire  reverfe! )  with  lowering  looks 
And  great  indifference  fihe  my  vows  receives: 
The  reafon  is,  (my  friend)  a  happy  youth 
Of  merit  great  pofiefd  her  heart  has  gain  d; 

Where- 
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Wherefore  I  had  recourfe  to  manly  reafon, 
That  1  the  lazy  pajjion  might  fub due  ; 
But  all  in  evain.     To  books ,  where  eloquence 
In  pleajing  numbers  doth  the  mind  delight ', 
/  had  re/or t ;  but  fill my  fiame  remained 
Unto  the  war  (tojerve  my  glorious  Queen  J 
Td  freely  go,  but  that  my  friends  forbid. 
Ye  worthy  youths ',  fay  bow  mujl  I  remove 
This  weak,  fupine,  inglorious  pajfion,  lo<ve  P 

A.  No  fooner  has  the  fubtile  god  poflefs'd 
Th'  unguarded  flight  avenues  of  the  heart, 
But  ftrait  the  ftrongeft  fort,  the  reafon,  ftorms, 
And  with  delufive  hopes  bribes  all  the  guards  : 
But  if  Vlyffes  like  you  Hop  your  ears 
To  all  thofe  Syren  notes,  to  ruin  tempt, 
Firmly  refolv'd  t'  oppofe  his  ftrongeft  force, 
His  threats  of  conqueft  vanifh  into  air. 
Rouze  then  your  reafon,  and  the  object  weigh,. 
For  which  you  thus  give  up  your  felf  a  Have  ; 
If  beauty,  that  fhort  tranfient  blifs,  alas ! 
Is  gone,  whilft  you  confider  what  it  is ; 
If  wit,  the  imprefiion  now  ihe  has  defac'd, 
By  folly's  off-fpring,  weak  inconftancy  : 
Her  wit  and  virtue  gone  may  pity  move, 
But  ne'er  increafe  the  nobler  pajjion,  love, 
Q^  Ye  Eritifh  Apollos, 
Pray  anfwer  what  follows. 

And  thanks  to  you  Jhall  be  given  ; 

If  this  quefiion  be  true, 

(Thoy  the  faying  s  not  new  J 
If  cuckolds  do  all  go  to  heaven? 

If  they  happier  are 

wan  others  by  far, 
Whyjhould  not  we  wijb  to  be  culls  ? 

Where  our  wives  carejjing 

Would  add  to  our  blejjing, 
And  make  us  as  fierce  as  our  bulls. 

A.  If  the  notion  were  right, 

Your  reafons  are  flight, 
To  think  them  the  happy'ft  of  msn, 

Who 
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Who  gain  their  convi&ion 

By  only  affliction, 
So  mournfully  mount  up  to  heav'n  ; 

For  would  it  not  pleafe  ye 

To  travel  more  eafy ; 
And  is  not  the  glory  far  more, 

By  juft  inclination 

To  gain  there  a  ftation, 
Than  to  be  kick'd  up  by  a  whore  ? 

Q^  Indeed  it  is  /aid, 

lam  an  old  maid, 

Alt  ho*  fome  do  fatter, 
1  bai'e  fa/d/o  long  to  be  wed. 

New  Mr.  Apollo, 

Advice  1  will  follow, 

Pray  give  me  a  rea/on 

Tve/iayd  /uch  a  jeafon, 
And  hew  to  get  a  /park  to  my  bed ; 

Which  if  you  'Will  do, 

1  will  ajure  ycu, 

'Twill  be  obligation 

On  Jome  o/  the  nation, 
Who  have  humble  fertants  but  few  ? 

A.  The  way  to  be  fped, 

Is  hand  ever  head 

To  take  the  firft  bidder, 
If  julUy  equipp'd  for  your  bed  ; 

For  they  who  make  paufes, 

On  all  trivial  caufes, 

But  lofe  all  their  prime, 

The  flow'r  of  their  time, 
And  feldom  thereon  meet  applaufcs. 

Then  be  not  afraid, 

Altho'  it  be  faid 

You're  fomething  too  forward, 

Since  'tis  lefs  untoward, 
Than  the  jeir,  to  be  an  old  maid. 

Q^  1  love  a  young  Lady,  not  twenty  years  old, 
Being  charmed  with  her  per/on,  and  not  with  her  gold  ; 

2  Fo 
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For  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Jbe  has  not  much  pelf. 
Yet  I  love  her,  I  fwear,  as  well  as  my  J  elf. 
And  hecaufe  it  is  difficult  how  to  get  to  her, 
By  writing  and  looking  I  only  can  woe  her. 
So  not  having  tti  advantage  of  personal  addrejfesy 
What  imprejjion  I've  made  is  nothing  but  guejfes  ; 
And  therefore  Apollo  this  task  1  mujl  fet  ye, 
Tell  whether  or  no  Vm  beloved  by  Betty  ? 

A.  Your  lines,  fair  Sir  Amorous,  plainly  difcover, 
That  you  are  as  yet  but  a  fucking  young  lover, 
Or  elfe  from  a  look  you  your  fate  might  furmife, 
And  folve  all  your  doubts  by  the  fpeech  of  her  eyes : 
But  fmce  you  are  not  in  thofe  myfteries  learn'd, 
And  of  a  converfe  more  familiar  forewarn'd  ; 
By  proxy  addreis  her,  a  confident  get  ye, 
May  fhift  at  a  diitance  your  charming  young  Betty  'r 
If  fee  rails  at  your  perfon,  but  flill  takes  your  part 
When  you're  rail'd  at  by  others,  you're  fure  of  her 
heart. 

On  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Peterborough^  latt 
reception  at  Court. 

AS  after  a  tumultuous  ftormy  night, 
In  which  a  thoufand  images  of  death 
Dire  and  portentous  fright  the  trembling  world, 
Whilit  wolves,  owls,  ravens,  all  the  fhames  of  nature 
Revel  with  boding  notes,  and  blading  breath  ; 
The  god  of  day  arifes,  and  difpels 
The  noxious  vapours,  and  with  terror  drives 
That  hated  tribe  to  lurk  in  caves  and  dens ; 
A  facred  joy  fprings  up  in  evrry  face, 
And  well  pleas'd  univerfal  nature  i miles  : 
Our  Hero  thus  lab'ring  beneath  eclipfe, 
Oppos'd  by  envy,  with  her  armed  fnakes, 
Malice,  and  all  the  other  pow'rs  of  hell, 
At  length  his  virtue  (of  fuperior  force) 
Exerts  its  felf,  and  quells  their  impious  rage, 
Whilft  to  forc'd  plaudits  all  his  enemies 
Convert  their  ineffectual  reproach. 

As 
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As  when  indulgent  heav'n  defigns  to  (how'r 

Surprizing  bleffings  on  a  favourite  ; 

The  objeft  of  its  love  is  firft  expos'd 

To  various  affaults  of  adverfe  fate  j 

Well  knowing  that  an  energy  divine, 

Fixt  in  the  foul,  will  difingage  with  eafe 

From  all  the  moil  invidious  attempts, 

And  thereby  juftify  immenfe  rewards : 

Ev'n  fo  the  great,  the  wife,  immortal  ANNE, 

Her  foul  enlight'ned  by  a  ray  from  heav'n, 

Permitted  her  great  champion  for  a  while 

To  lye  opprefs'd  by  loads  of  injury, 

That  he,  like  gold,  by  ftrong  purgative  fire, 

Might  rife  all  pure  and  glorious  to  the  tell. 

O  France  !  how  are  thy  braving  pow'rs  contemn'd, 
When  our  great  Sov'reign  can  this  Hero  fpare, 
Who  once  dethroned  thy  Philip.     Well  me  knows, 
If  thofe  are  fent,  can't  fix  thy  overthrow, 
Here's  one  in  ftore  to  give  the  lafl  and  fatal  blow. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  Imuji  beg  your  pardon  if  I  make  bold 
to  objecl  againfi  the  per f on  you  have  ajjigned  to  be  the  Za- 
chary,  mentioned  by  our  ble [fed Saviour  in  St.  Mat.  xxiii, 
3  5 .  fince  if  he  be  the  perfon,  our  bleffed  Saviour  s9  St, 
James V,  (jfc.  blood 'will  not  be  included  in  the  ttccv  oiipcc 
2ix.euov ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  mofl  reafonable  to  ajjign  it 
to  Zachary  thefon  o/~Baruch,  mentioned  and  extolled  by  Jo- 
fcphus  de  bell.  jud.  1.  5 .  c.  1 .  who  vjasjlain  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  temple.  The  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  or 
Kponeva-ocli,  whom  ye  flew,  can't  belong  to  him,  nvhen 
as  he  voas  notflain  at  that  time ;  vuhich  is  eajily  aufwer'd, 
if  <we  confider  that  the  aorift  may  be  render  d  very  fitly, 
whom  ye  mall  have  flain.  And  fo  Cyprian  de  Valera 
renders  it  in  the  Spanifh  Bible,  whom  ye  killed ;  that  is, 
fays  he,  fhall  kill.  Befedes  "'tis  ordinary  in  prophecies  to  ufe 
the  time  pafs'd  for  that  to  come.  Thus  Rev.  ii.  19.  and 
St.  Paul  in  his  firft  epiftle  tp  tbeThettal.  ii.  16.  fays,  the 
wrath  of  God  tybcto-z  is  come  upon  them  in  t/Ags  to 
utter  deftruclion  ;  vuhich  v;as  ivrit  before  the  deftruclion 
ef  the  Jews.  Nor  am  1  fngular  in  this  opinion  which  I 
find  agreeable  to  be  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  ever  me- 
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tnorable  and  pious  Bijhop  Taylor,  in  bis  great  exemplar. 
Part  1  ft.  Se£t.  6th.  and  the  venerable  and  learned  Dr. 
Hammond  in  bis  Annot.  on  the  afore/aid  verfe  of  St. 
Mat.  to  'which  lajl,for  a  more  full  and  particular  account 
of  the  federal per  fins  fuppofed  to  be  this  Zachary,  and 
the  objeSiions  againfl  them  I  at  prefent  refer  you.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  upon  the  Jirength  of  the  premifes  you  think 
fit  to  retratt  your  judgment y  I  defire  you  ivould  publijb 
the  reafins,  that  others  may  not  be  deceived. 

A.  We  beg  leave  to  obferve  that  the  argument 
whereby  you  would  exclude  the  fon  of  Jehoiada, 
namely,  that  according  to  our  aflertion  the  blood  of 
St.  James  would  not  be  included  in  the  vengeance 
Specified,  can  be  no  rational  inducement  to  us  to  re- 
cede from  our  opinion  ;  for  when  our  Saviour  ac- 
quaints the  Jews,  that  they  fhall  flay  his  fervants,  that 
upon  them  may  come  the  blood  of  even  thofe  whom 
they  had  not  perfonally  flain,  furely  that  actual,  that 
immediate  guilt  which  makes  them  fufFer  for  a  more 
remote,  for  an  imputed  guilt,  may  be  implicitly  un- 
derftood,  when  not  expreffively  delivered ;  for  to  tell 
them  that  they  (hould  be  puniflied  with  feverity  for 
the  butchery  of  thofe  whom  in  the  perfons  of  their 
progenitors  they  flew,  this  were  enough  to  let  them 
know  withall  that  they  mould  affuredly  fufFer  for 
their  own  perfonal  executions :  this,  we  fay,  were 
enough  to  inform  them  of  it,  tho'  the  latter  had  not 
been  propofed  as  the  occafion  of  the  former.  But 
fince  that  alfo  is  propofed,  the  information  is  implied 
with  the  greater  perfpicuity. 

As  for  Zachary  the  fon  of  Baruch,  we  are  humbly 
of  opinion,  that  he  may  be  reafonably  excluded  upon 
thefe  accounts. 

i .  We  may  gather  from  a  comparifon  of  the  fep- 
tuagint-tranflation  with  the  Hebrew  original,  that  Ba- 
ruch  and  Barachias  are  two  diflindt  unconvertible 
names. 

From  Luke  xi.  50.  we  learn,  that  our  Saviour's  Za- 
chary was  a  prophet.  But  as  this  agrees  not  with  the 
fon  of  Baruch,    fo  it  accurately  comports  with  the 

fon 
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fon  of  Jehoiada,  of  whom  we  read  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20. 
And  the  /pint  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Zachariab  the  fon 
of  Jehoiada,  the  prieft,  which  flood  above  the  people,  and 
/aid  unto  them,  thus  faith  God,  why  tran/grefs  ye  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  pro/per?  becaufe 
you  harce  for/aken  the  Lord,  he  hath  al/o /or/aken you. 

3.  Zachary  the  fon  of  Baruck,  tho'  represented  by 
Joftphusas  a  good  man,  was  yet  an  unbeliever,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  ourbleffed  Lord 
would  take  fuch  notice  of  a  perfon  who  neglected 
the  neceflary  terms  under  the  happy  opportunities  of 
falvation. 

4.  We  think  it  not  very  probable  at  leaft,  that  he 
would  make  fo  memorable  a  remark  on  one  who 
was  a  rebel  to  the  Roman  flate,  and  had  therefore 
difobey'd  that  command  of  his,  render  unto  Cee/ar  the 
things  that  are  Cafars. 

5.  Our  S:iviour  fpcaks  to  the  body  of  the  Jews  in 
general ;  and  therefore,  if  he  means  the  fon  of  Ba- 
ruch,  it  follows  that  that  unhappy  perfon  was  flain 
by  the  confent  of  thofe  very  fort  of  people  to  whom 
our  Lord  had  addrefTed  himfeif.  But  Jo/ephus  tells  us 
that  he  was  flain  by  a  party  called  zealots,  and  that 
too  in  oppofition  to  the  body  of  the  Jews,  whom  they 
treated  with  great  barbarity. 

Tho'  the  firft  aorilt  be  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fe- 
cond  future  j  tho'  thus  to  ufe  it  be  the  more  allow- 
able in  prophetical  expreflions,  yet  the  premifes,  we 
hope,  will  determine  the  word  to  the  time  part. 

Q;_  Mr.  Apollo,  1  /ent  you  a  queflion,  expe cling  your 
reafon,  wljy  per/ons  certainly  die  of  the  third  apopleclic 
fit,  and  not  fo  commonly  of  thefirfl  and  fecond,  and  in- 
/lead  of  publifhing  the  queflion  with  an/wer  according  t« 
manufcript  /ent  you,  you  flate  it  (what  is  the  cau/e  0/  the 
apoplexy).  Truly,  Apollo,  I  thought  you  more  honourable 
than  to  ha-vepcled  any  thing  fo  derogating  from  what  is 
generous  and  fair.  1 defire  as  you  have  glean  d  Decker** 
barbet,  and  for  its  procatarclic  cau/e  to  fcrutinixe  a  tit- 
tk  further  for  the  defired  account,  or  elfe, 

Tho\ 
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Tho*  Tm  no  poet  to  difgrace  you  Jhall find, 
That  njoithfatyrs  I'll  lajh  you  before  and  behind. 

A.  The  contents  of  your  worthy  manufcript,  good 
Mr.  Querirt,  you  have  forgotten  ;  for  we  had  but  one 
letter  relating  to  that  diltemper,  which  is  now  by 
us,  and  is  figned  by  A.  F.  only  defiring  the  caufe  of 
that  diftemper,  as  alfo  the  caufe  of  the  colic.  As 
to  your  prefent  notion  of  a  third  fit,  it  is  as  erroneous 
as  your  memory,  few  ever  living  to  fee  a  fecond  ; 
for  if  the  firft  does  not  prove  mortal,  it  generally 
leaves  an  incurable  palley  behind  it. 

Thus  your  infipid  laih  creates  no  difafter, 

Since  the  fatyr's  to  flow  from  a  poor  poetafler. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  Is  there  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Sala- 
mander,    and  the  place  of  its  abode  ? 

A.  That  there  is  fuch  a  creature  as  the  Salamander, 
is  a  truth,  notorioufly  confpicuous  to  the  obfervation 
of  fuch  as  travel  into  Egypt  and  other  eaflern  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  ;  but  the 
common  received  opinion,  that  they  live  in  fire,  a  no- 
tion prevalent  in  the  thoughts  of  ancient  and  modem 
naturalifts,  is  an  error,  founded  on  their  formidable 
refinance  of  the  force  of  that  element  ;  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  virtue  of  a  mucous  humidity  both  a- 
bove  and  under  the  fkin,  which  for  a  while  endures 
the  flame  ;  but  being  once  confumed,  the  creature  is 
like  others  burnt  to  afhes. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  I  fenv  on  a  dial  at  Hackney,  poll 
voluptatem  mifericordia  ;  and 'Phoebus  more  immediately 
prcfuiing  over  thofe  time  pieces,  I  may  more  reafonably 
hope  for  his  explication  to  his  humble  fervant  Hierolo- 
giftes. 

A.  The  true  fignification  of  the  words  is,  Regret 
follows  Pleasure.  This  motto  is  over  an  hofpital 
fcnat  way,  for  cure  of  the  French  difeafe. 

Q.  Why  any  bird  is  immediately  fruck  dead,  if  it 
attempts  to  fly  over  the  dead  jea  ? 

A.  A  certain  bituminous  ebullition  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  which  is  vulgarly  fo  called,  and  the 
noxious  fiuhes  and  exhalations  arifmg  thence  againft 
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a  moill  tempeftuous  weather  may  probably  have 
given  birth  to  this  erroneous  notion,  which  is  fo  far 
from  truth,  that  it  has  been  proved  by  the  ocular  de- 
monftration  of  a  Gentleman  of  our  fociety,  that  birds 
do  not  only  fly  in  great  numbers  over,  but  will  of- 
ten perch  on  fuch  parts  of  the  lake  as  can  afford  'em 
reeds,  timber,  fea-weed,  or  any  other  foat  enough 
to  ftand  upon. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  /  am  an  old  maid  as  times  go  now, 
but  have  an  inclination  after  a  young  ?nan  ;  nay  injhort 
a  defire  to  wed:  but  I  am  petty  fenjibk  that  there  is 
nothing  more  defpifkable  than  a  gray  virgin,  which  makes 
me  fear  he  hath  not  fuch  a  Jirong  dejire  after  me  as  1 
have  for  him,  but  I  have  as  much  gold  as  will  balance 
my  years  ;  but  there  is  a  wretched  old  batchelor  in  the 
way  almojl  as  old  as  myfelf  pretends  a  zealous  affeftion 
for  ?ne  or  my  money.     I  leave  you  to  be  my  judge. 

A.  IndeedjMrs.  Abigail,  your  cafe  requires  hafte, 
fince  you  are  gray  already,  we  will  not  detain  you 
any  longer  than  to  advife  you,  which  either  comes 
firft,  turn  the  lock,  fnatch  out  the  key,  and  let  your 
maid  whip  out  of  the  window  for  a  parfon  to  fe- 
cure  him,  left  your  Haying  for  a  fecond  thought  lofes 
both. 

Q^Gentlemen,  /  defire  to  know  whether  fin gle  per fons 
can't  converfe  as  innocently  together  and  without  defegn  as 
married  ones  ;  and  why  people  give  themfelves  that  liber- 
ty to  fay,  fuch  and  fuch  per  fons  are  going  to  be  married^ 
when  they  know  they  contradicl  both  truth  and  reafon  ? 

A.  We  believe  it  poffible  for  fingle  perfons  of  both 
fexes  to  converfe  innocently  together,  but  think  it 
very  rarely  prudent  fo  to  do,  where  there  is  no  de- 
fign  of  courtfhip,  or  agreeable  circumftances  for  fuch 
a  defign,  firft,  becaufe  we  cannot  promife  our  felves 
to  be  mafters  of  our  own  affections ;  or  if  one  could, 
that  perfon  cannot  promife  for  the  other  ;  fo  one  may 
be  the  accidental  occafion  of  the  other's  misfortunes. 
Secondly,  the  malice  of  the  world  may  render  a  La- 
dy's reputation  precarious  on  fuch  conversation,  or 
rather  may  obftrucl:  her'^advancement ;  or  thirdly  it 

may 
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may  lay  a  ground  for  jealoufy  in  the  perfon  who  may 
after  marry  the  Lady  :  and  tho'  the  ill  nature  of  the 
world  cannot  be  vindicated  in  their  cenfures  thereon, 
yet  it  is  difcreet  in  a  Lady  to  prevent  all  poflible  ap- 
pearances, which  may  give  ill  tongues  any  advantage 
aver  her,  remembring  that  the  molt  beautiful  colour 
is  moll  fubjett  to  be  fullied. 

Q^  Refplendent  Phoebus  tell  me  nvhy, 
(Since  I  don't  oft  your  patience  try) 
On  fiddles  with  extended  guts, 
When  horfe's  tail  thefidler  puts, 
The  wooden  fabric  gives  a  found. 
To  njohich  the  country  laffes  bound? 

A.  The  guts  when  touch' d  by  horfes  hair, 
With  leaping  motions  fmite  the  air  ; 
The  fabric  this  concuffion  takes, 
Loud  founds  emits,  and  mufic  makes : 
Whofe  flrains  the  lafle?  fo  furprize, 
That  with  the  firings  they  fympathize. 
Q^  Tm  fo  ready  to  blujb 

Upon  entry  turn, 
My  face  does  fo  flujb, 

It  can  ne<ver  be  born  : 
Come  tell  me  the  reafon, 
And  that  in  due.feafon, 
Or  nvith  nvrath  Til  purfue  you, 

Till  there" 's  no  fuch  a  one, 
Til  make  Sol  fhine  through  you, 

Tho'  akin  to  the  fun. 
A.  Now  perhaps   you'll  expedl, 

That  from  modefly  we 
Should  derive  this  effecl, 

Which  can't  probably  be : 
'Ti»  ill  humour  and  pafiion 
Make  this  alteration  ; 
Thofe  occafions  then  fhun, 

And  thefe  heats  will  expire ; 
But  get  out  of  the  fun, 
Left  your  nofe  mould  take  fire. 

.' 
'  Q.  Apollo, 
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Q^  Apollo,  pray  hovj  is  the  proverb  made  out, 
The  neareji  ivay  borne  is  the  fartheji  about  ? 

A.  By  deliberation  fuch  conquefts  we  gain, 
As  rafhnefs  and  hafte  would  but  render  in  vain. 

Q^  Apollo' j  fins,  exceeding  nvife, 
Whom  vue  Jo  much  adore  and  prize  ;  - 

The  reafon  is,  you  excel  us  all, 
In  anfvcring  queries  great  and  fmall: 
Your  Querift  does  an  anfvoer  crave, 
Which  the  bejl  philters  he  can  have, 
To  make  crofs  maid  fweet  and  kind, 
Good- humoured  and plea/ant  to  my  mind ; 

She  /colds  as  if  the  d /  <was  in  her ; 

Pray  tell  me  hovo  to  calm  this  finner  ? 

A.  Friend  Queriit,  philters  ufelefs  are, 
When  maids  dirlemper'd  thus  appear  ; 
Her  choleric  blood  about  her  capers, 
Her  head  abounds  ('tis  plain)  \vith  vapors  ; 
And  tho'  her  tongue's  (o  plaguy  loud, 
There's  methods  yet  to  make  her  good, 
One  of  thefe  three  will  fuit  th'  occaflon, 
Bedlam,  cold  bath,  or  fa  li  vat  ion. 

Q^  Great  Britain'.*  oracle  to  thee, 
We  non-plus*  d  mortals  often  fee, 
With  mighty  doubts  and  knotty  riddles, 
To  ha*  ''em  operi  d  in  the  middles' ; 
A  learned  cafe  1  novo  propound, 
Pray  give  an  anfwer  as  profound : 
''Tis  vohy  a  covj  ''bout  half  an  hour, 
Before  there  comes  a  hafy  Jhovoer, 
Does  clap  her  tail  againjl  the   hedge, 
And  you1 11  oblige  your's  Daniel  Edge. 

A.  A  doubt !  a  mighty  knot  indeed ! 
That  e'er  did  from  a  iage  proceed. 
A  curious  obfervation  fure, 
As  ever  floic  did  procure. 
But,  honeft  Daniel,  e'er  we  try 
To  give  fubftantial  reafon  why, 
'Tis  hop'd  to  prove  you  will  not  fail 
Your  cow's  prevaricating  tail : 
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If  not  the  fatt  we'll  difannull, 

And  then  your  cow  will  prove  a  bull. 

Q^  If  A  polio' j  bright  eye  can  the  method  efpie, 
To  the  gaining  a  virgin's  heart, 
Should  he  then  difcover  that  way  to  a  lover, 
It  would  be  but  a  friendly  part. 
But  if  you  this  rejecl,  I  Jhall  fbrewdly  fufpecl 
You'//  prove  fome  idle  impojior, 
If  you  who  pretend  to  be  Britain'/  fure  friend, 
Deny  fo  ftna/l  a  requef,  Sir. 
A.  Explore  out  her  mind,  and  how  file's  inclin'd, 
Her  humour,  her  fancy,  devotion  ; 
If  /he  but  fmiles,  laugh  ;  if  fhe  cries  like  a  calf, 
Bleat  out,  and  nick  ev'ry  notion. 
Transform,  if  you  can,   to  juft  fuch  a  man, 
Before  you  attempt  to  accoft  her, 
But  if  you  rehearfe  fuch*  fenfe  as  your  verfe, 
She'll  think  you  at  la  ft  an  impoftor. 
Q^  Gentlemen,    Fray  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
(for  having  read  your  Apollo's  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleafure,  -and  being  novo  come  to  be  your  fubfcriber  and 
promoter)  tell  me  where  Chrijl  voas,  and  what   he  did 
from  his  I  zth  year  to  his  public  baptifm  ;  woe  have  no 
account  of  it  in  fcripture :  woe  hear  that  vohen  he  voas 
12  years  old  he  voas  carried  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  dif- 
puted  with  the  doclors,    but    afterwards   we   hear   no 
more  of  him,  till  he  went  about  preaching  ? 

A.  From  the  Evangelifls  and  other  writers,  we 
may  gather  that  he  exercis'd  with  Jofeph  the  employ- 
ment of  a  carpenter.  And  from  Mark  vi.  3.  where 
he  is  ftyPd,  not  as  in  other  places  the  carpenter's  fon, 
but  the  carpenter,  we  learn  that  he  follow'd  the  fame 
trade  himfelf  after  the  deceafe  of  his  reputed  father, 
who  died  according  to  the  molt  receiv'd  opinion,  a- 
bout  a  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Bap- 
tift's  preaching.  Jujiin  Martyr  infowns  us,  that  he 
was  principally  employ'd  in  making  ploughs  and 
yokes,  and  other  materials  that  belong  to  hufbandry 
for  his  neighbours  ufe.  And  what  employment  more 
agreeable  to  that  prince  of  peace,  who  came  to  teach 

aquar- 
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a  quarrelfome,  a  contentious  world  to  beat  their  /-words 
into  plough/bares ,  and  their  /pears  into  pruning  hooks? 
And  thus  he  prefigured,  as  well  as  taught,  the  allur- 
ing arts  of  peace  and  harmony. 

And  fince  he,  who  /pake,  as  never  man  /pake,  had 
no  advantage  of  education,  was  pupil  to  no  illusions 
rabbin,  was  brought  up  at  no  Gamaliel's  feet,  provi- 
dence defign'd  to  Ihew,  that  his  accomplishments 
were  not  acquir'd,  but  fupernatural ;  and  thence  dif- 
pofe  mankind  to  receive  him  as  that  fon  of  God, 
in  whom  are  all  the  trea/ures  of  wi/dom. 

That  the  miracles,  which  were  reported  of  our 
Saviour's  nonage  were  not  worthy  of  credit,  we 
are  inftrudled  by  St.  Chry/ojlom,  who  introduces  his 
opinion  with  a  fohov  oV«,  with  a  plain  manifello, 
that  the  wonders,  which  they  call  rot  &xt2lKoc  rSXpiya, 
the  wonders  of  Chrifis  childhooti,  are  the  fabulous  repre- 
fentations  of  tho/e,  who  would  make  new  additions  to  our 
Saviour's  hi/lory. 

But  from  our  Lord's  wonderful  encreafe  in  wifdom  • 
at  twelve  years  old,  we  may  allure  our  felves,  that 
when  he  was  a  child,  he  neither  /pake  as  a  child,  nor 
under/sod  as  a  child,  nor  thought  as  a  child  ;  and 
therefore,  when  he  became  a  man,  had  no  occafion 
to  fut  away  childi/h  things. 

Q^  With  abundance  of  patience  1  waited  almojl  two 
months,  before  you /oh  d  one  quefiion  out  of  federal  that 
I  have  /ent,  and  then  you  fated  it  wrong.  For  'twas 
not,  why  do  the  Roman  Catholics  a/Jign  a  puni/hment  of 
purgatory  to  purge  their  devotee,  but  why  they  a/Jign 
a  puni/hment  of  fire  in  their  purgatory,  fince  the  fpirit, 
that  is  an  immaterial  being,  cannot  be  touctid  by  material 
fubfiance  ? 

A.  You  might  eafily  have  perceiv'd,  that  the  omif- 
fion  of  fire  was  an  error  of  the  prefs,  fince  the  anfwer 
was  calculated  for  the  very  abfurdity  you  fpecified. 
And  therefore  you  had  no  fuch  reafon  to  make  fo  me- 
lancholy a  complaint,  unlefs  you  expected  that  we 
fhou'd  have  confuted  the  objection,  and  have  turn'd 
advocates  for  fo  ridiculous  a  piece  of  Romifh  fuperfti- 
tion.  z  Q±  'The 
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Q.  The  Scriptures  fay,  that  Jefus  is  the  fon  of  God 9 
and  knoweth  all  things.  And  they  fay  in  another  place, 
that  no  one  knoweth  the  day  of  judgment,  except  God 
the  Father  ;  no,  not  fo  much  as  God  the  Son :  I  dejire 
you,  ^worthy  Gentlemen,  to  prove  that  to  be  no  contra- 
diclion,  Oxford. 

A.  It  is  ufual  in  Scripture  (as  the  fame  figure  on 
other  occafions  is  cuftomary  with  other  writers)  to 
apply  that  to  Chrift  under  one  denomination,  which 
is  peculiar  to  him  under  another  capacity.  And 
therefore  tho\  in  the  text  alluded  to,  he  be  repre- 
fented  as  God,  yet  the  matter  predicated  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  him  as  man.  Whence,  tho*  he  knew 
the  day,  nay,  the  very  hour  of  judgment,  as  God,  he 
might  yet  be  unacquainted  with  it  as  man. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  text  is  a  rhetorical 
gradation,  from  men  to  angels,  from  angels  to  the 
Son,  and  from  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Whence,  fay 
fome,  the  Son  muft  dignify  Chrift  as  God,  fince  as 
man  he  was  inferior  to  the  angels,  agreeable  to  that 
palTage  in  the  pfalms,  thou  haft  made  him  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels. 

To  this  we  anfwer,  that  when  Chrift,  as  man,  is 
reprefented  as  inferior  to  the  angels,  his  manhood  is 
confider'd  in  an  abstracted  fenfe  :  Whereas,  when 
confidef  d  in  its  union  with  the  Godhead,  it  receives 
fo  ineftimable  a  value  as  to  be  exalted  above  all  prin- 
cipalities and  powers. 

Q^  Is  light  a  body  or  a  quality  ? 

A.  Light  may  be  understood  in  a  twofold  accepta- 
tion ;  it  either  imports  that  fenfation  caus'd  in  us  by 
the  mediation  of  a  luminous  body  :  and  then  it  is  a 
particular  mode  of  perception,  and  confequently 
neither  a  body,  nor  a  quality  :  Or  it  dignifies  the  im- 
mediate efficient  caufe  of  that  fenfation.  Light,  in 
the  latter  importance  of  the  word,  is  according  to 
the  excellent  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  definition,  an  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  rays  differently  refrangible.  And 
thofe  rays,  of  which  light  is  composed,  are,  according 
to  the  fame  author,  fmall  atomical  particles  of  mat- 

Vol.  U,  X  ter. 
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ter.  And  therefore,  as  light  is  an  aggregate  of  mate- 
rial fubitances,  fo  it  is  reducible  to  the  predicament 
of  fubitance. 

Q^  /  dtjire  your  opinion,  whether  Gazette  may  not 
rather  be  derived  from  the  Italian  word  Gazetti, 
which  Jignifies  a  little  piece  of  money  of  about  a  penny 
value,  than  from  your  Greek  word  Gaza  ? 

A.  The  Italian  word  feems  to  agree  bell  with  the 
literal  etymology,  and  the  Greek  word  with  the  more 
Significant  derivation  of  it. 

Q^  Why  does  blue  lightning  do  moji  damage  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  fulphur  is  predominant,  which  is 
of  a  quality  more  inflaming  than  nitre. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fuch  thing  as  Antipodes,  where  do 
they  dwell,  above  or  below  us  ? 

.  A,  Tho'  in  times  of  ignorance,  it  was  accounted 
little  lefs  than  heretical  to  afTert  the  notion  of  Anti- 
podes -,  yet  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  (and 
of  that  we  have  abundant  teflimony)  it  neceiTarily 
and  undeniably  follows,  that  if  any  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  want  their  Antipodes,  it  is  only  becaufe 
fome  parts  of  the  globe  are  uninhabited. 

If  a  ftrait  line  be  fo  drawn  through  the  earth,  as 
to  pafs  through  the  centre,  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  two  extremes  of  the  line  are  they  whom  we  call 
Antipodes. 

Our  Antipodes  are  neither  above  nor  below  us. 
For  fince  above  and  below  are  no  other  than  relative 
terms,  and  fignify  no  more  than  remoter  from,  or 
nearer  to  the  centre ;  it  follows,  that  thofe  terms  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  Antipodes,  who  are  equi-diftant 
from  the  centre. 

Q^  Seeing  St.  George  is  fuch  a  famous  fellow  amongft 
us,  I  would  fain  know  jbmething  of  his  life  and  conversa- 
tion ;  pray  in  what  reign  was  he  born  ?  1  have  fearctid 
up  to  Edward  the  Confefiors  time,  and  can  find  nothing 
if  him ;  I  fear  the  author  of  the  feven  champions  is  a 
lying  puppy,  and  believe  there 's  as  much  in  it,  as  the 
Children  in  the  Wood,  and  Guy  fW^Warwick'i  killing 
giants,  dragons,  and  the  devil  knows  who  all. 

A.  As 
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A.  As  famous  a  fellow  as  St.  George  was  at  the  art 
of  dragon-killing,  you  are  but  an  indifferent  ftudent 
in  the  art  of  hiftory ;  or  had  never  look'd  into  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  for  the  life  and  con- 
verfation  of  a  perfon  who  was  a  valiant  fupporter  of 
the  chriftian  caufe,  and  died  a  martyr  to  its  doctrine 
in  the  time,  and  by  the  order  of  Dioclejian  the  Reman 
emperor;  he  was  a  brave  and  glorious  foldier,  and 
has  a  place  in  both  the  Roman  and  Grecian  calendar ; 
as  for  the  dragon  he  is  painted  fighting  with,  it  is 
no  more  than  an  emblematical  reprefentation  of  his 
triumphant  victory  over  the  devil  in  defenfe  of  God's 
holy  church,  there  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a 
king's  daughter ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Baro* 
nius  and  feveral  eminent  authors. 

Q^  Whether  the  fiory  of  Circe'*  transforming  the  com- 
panions of  Ulyffes  into  fwine  is  fabulous  or  real? 

A.  As  real  as  Ulyffes's  flopping  his  failors  ears  to 
fruftrate  the  temptations  of  the  Syrens. 

Qj_  Does  the  hook  catch  the  Jj/h,  or  the  fijh  catch  the 
hook  ? 

A.  They  alternately  catch  each  other  ;  but  with 
this  difference,  the  firft  by  defign,  the  fecond  by 
accident. 

Q^  Archilochi  mihi  fi  rabies,  calamique  darentur  » 
Omnibus  hie  opus  eft  furiis,  omnique  <veneno  ; 
Non  retinere  queam,  me  fandi  comprimet  ardor* 
For  lately  I  to  farid  Apollo';  Jhrine„ 

In  humble  mood  my  felf  addreft  ; 
That  he  with  chearful  beams  on  me  would  Jbinf* 
And  kindly  anfwer  my  requeft  : 
Nor  feared  I  to  fucceed,  fo  great  bis  name 
For  fohing  doubts,  fo  far  was  fpread  his  fame. 
Three  months  in  expectation  paft,  I  feared 
The  God  had  me  forgot,  at  iengtb, 
Parturiunt  Montes !  1  was  heard! 

An  anfwer  came  fo  <void\<f  ftrength, 
That  had  the  prophet  none  to  clear  his  fame, 
But  you,  the  blot  would  fill  remain  the  fame, 

X  *  Gretnf 
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Grant  him  a  public  per/on  as  you  fay, 

Whofe  care  "'tis  to  fee  jujiice  done, 
Why  did  he  jujiice  till  his  death  delay. 
And  leave  th'  execution  to  his  Jon? 
Nor  could  he  think,  vjhilfl  they  furviv'd,  his  fan 
Would  more  unhappy  reign  than  he  had  done. 
By  great  Jehovah's  f  acred  name  he  fwore, 

That  he  would  Shimei'j  crime  forgive, 

When  he  of  David  mercy  did  implore  ; 

Yet  bids  his  fon  not  let  him  live, 

Thus  tainted  with  malice   he  is  faid  to  die, 

Norys  he  clear  from  the  guilt   of  perjury. 

If  then  by  force  of  argument  you   can 

The  imputation  wipe  away  ; 
From  perjury  and  malice  clear  the  man, 
With  reaforfs  irrefifllefs  fvoay. 
Take  care  vuith  fpeed  your  thoughts  to  me  relate, 
Leji  you  too  late  repenting  curfe  your  fate  ; 
Dum  vos  iratus  confundam  fulmine  miffo. 
A.  Archilochi  tibi  nee  rabies,  calamive  fuperfunt : 
Felle  etenim  nullo  armatum,  nulloque  veneno, 
Te  juvat  immunes  morfus  oftendere  dentes. 

If  mountains,  as  you  fay,  brought  forth  at  length, 

While  you  in  great  expectance  flaid, 
We  yet  fo  far  prefume  upon  our  ftrength, 
That  we  our  caufe  have  not  betray'd  : 
Nor  does  the  equal  birth  demand  defence, 
Where's  no  ridiculous  mouje  to  baulk  your  long  fufpence; 
The  injur'd  monarch  did  not  bid  his  fon 

Slay  Shimei  for  the  pardon'd  crime ; 
But  wait  till  farther  injuries  were  done, 
Then  wifely  fnatch  the  lucky  time, 
At  once  to  expiate  a  fin  fo  bafe, 
Nor  yet  his  father's  royal  word  difgrace. 
If  godlike  clemency  a  villain  fpare, 

And  yet  th'  ungrateful  man  proceed 
Affronted  majefty  again  to  dare, 
The  niceft  lawyers  are  agreed, 
A  fmaller  crime  will  doom  the  harden'd  wretch, 
While  pity  fhou'd  not  to  a  pardon  flrctch. 

So 
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So  ftiort  the  (canty  time  from  ShimePs  fin 

The  ctirfinf-W-of  the  enfuing  reign, 

Nor  tainted  with  a  reht-have  cautious  been, 
Till  Solomon's  commands  he  difobey'd, 
And  with  a  ram  attempt  his  life  betray 'd, 

Or  David  to  his  oath  had  fuch  regard, 
Tho'  this  a  debt  not  ilri&ly  due, 

That  juftice  for  a  time  he  wou'd  retard, 
'Till  Sbimei  Hill  more  guilty  grew  j 
Thence  fall  a  vi&im  to  another*  pow'r, 
Not  his  who  gave  the  refpite  to  the  dying  hour. 

Fulmina  mitte  ;  furor  non  fulmina  noftra  meretur, 

Q^  How  Jhall  a  lover  fpeakt  on  wbofe  fad  tongue, 
The  faltering  proofs  of  diffidence  are  hung  ? 
Howfhall  hisftghs  his  hopelefs  love  declare. 
Or  how  his  wafry  eyes  Jhoot  pity  through  the  fair  ? 

A.  If  your  tongue  falters,  fhe'll  thereafon  find, 
A  trembling  body  fpeaks  a  fickly  mind  ; 
And  when  your  miitrefs  fees  the  fymptomsy&r^, 
Nature  will  tempt  her  will,  and/>/7y  work  a  cure. 

Q^  Whether  Apollo  is  mortal,  or  immortal? 
And  if  the  former ,  which  I  guefs  you  be, 

In  your  debt  Til  be  a  pot,  Sir , 

Ifyotflltellwhy  1 mujl  noty   Sir, 
Byfiefh  and  blood  define  mortality. 

A.  But  what,  if  you're  miftaken  in  your  guefs  ? 

But  Phoebus  fcorns  to  claim  a  pot,  Sir, 

And  therefore  tells  you,  you  mufl  not,  Sir, 
His  fhrine  with  fuch  an  homely  gift  addrefs. 

Do  poets  make  a  Marlborough  to  live, 
Yet  want  the  immortality  they  give  ? 
Shall  poets  boaft  a  ne'er  extinguifh'd  fire, 
And  yet  the  god  of  poetry  expire  ? 

Q^  Mofi  wife  Apollo,  can  you  tell. 
Why  a  fmall  rap  upon  a  bell, 
Makes  greater  noife,  than  if  I  dub 
Withfifi  upon  a  butter-tub  ?  J.  Churne. 

A.  All  harder  bodies  make  a  bigger 
Noife,  'caufe  with  elaftic  vigour 

X  3  They 
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They  ftrike  the  air,  and  with  a  force 
Superior  caufe  a  quick  divorce. 

Q^  From  ZummerzetzHp-" 

1  late  lee  camrs'o'  the  kitty, 
To  wxfild  rambling  about, 

I  did  chance  to  find  out 
A faper  <vull  woundee  witty. 

'Twasthe  Britifh  Apollo, 

Whear  solutions  didvollow, 
Each  quearee  zoa  bludde  cramp  zur. 

In  reading  of  which, 

My  vingurs  did  itch, 
Jnyour  paper  a  queftion  to  vamp  zur. 

I guefsyou  Apollo, 

Aforewd  witte  <vellow, 
But  for  all  you  zoa  keclur  and  bounce  %nr. 

I  believe  you  can't  tell, 

(That's  to  Jay)  very  well, 
How  many  v — ts  go  to  an  ounce  zur.  Ralph  Ruftic* 

A.  Ve'l  anfwer  your  querry, 

(That's  to  zay)  ve'l  come  near  ye, 
Altho'  you,  gadzooks,  are  fo  vitty, 

And  arm'dwith  a  v 1, 

Yet  before  ve  zall  part, 
You'l  vind  we  have  courage  to  hit  ye, 

Vorty  thouzan  and  won, 

As  zure  as  a  gun, 
Exaftly  rife  up  to  the  wate, 

If  thiz  you  deny, 

Pray  catch  'em  and  try, 
And  that  will  convince  you  Urate. 

Barraps  you  will  zay, 

(Vor  indeed  zo  you  may) 
That  avermatives  muft  be  made  out  j 

But  our  word  isaneuf, 

Vor  more  than  you're  worth  ; 
And  there  we  hit  you  t'other  bout. 

Q^  What  is  the  meaning  ofChriJTs  defcent  into  hell? 

J.  We 
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A.  We  have  had  feveral  queftions  fent  us  upon  this 
fubjecl,  and  therefore  fhall  anfwer  them  all  at  once. 

Our  church,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  annexed 
this  article  to  a  Scripture  paffage,  whereby  fhe  appro- 
priated it's  meaning  to  a  determined  fenfe.  But  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  fhe  cancell'd  the  appro- 
priation, and  thence  tacitly  allovv'd  her  fons  to  fix 
their  own  meaning  upon  fo  difficult,  fo  obfcure  an 
article.  And  this  is  a  liberty  very  fit  to  be  indulged" 
in  the  cafe  before  us,  fin ce  the  ancients  were  fo  lit- 
tle agreed  concerning  it. 

In  as  much  as  the  original  vAhs,  in  one  acceptance 
of  the  word,  fignifies  thofe  invifible  regions,  which 
are  the  receptacles  of  departed  fouls,  fome  therefore 
thought,  that  Chrift  went  to  that  place  of  feparation, 
without  any  farther  conception  of  it  j  others  con- 
cluded, that  he  went  to  the  fouls  of  the  faints,  whom 
they  believed  to  have  been  detained  in  thofe  invifible 
regions,  till  at  lean;  his  afcenfion  into  heaven ;  and 
others  confined  the  word  to  the  receptacle  of  the. 
4amn'd. 

As  this  article  has  been  varioufly  grounded  on  fe- 
veral texts  of  Scripture,  fo  Bifhop  Pear/on  (that  ex- 
cellent expofitor  of  the  creed)  rejects  mod  of  them, 
but  particularly  retains  a  paffage  in  the  Pfalms,  which 
is  moft  generally  received  as  the  ftrongeft  proof.  But 
with  all  deference  to  fo  great  a  man,  and  fo  general 
an  opinion,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  enter  our  diffent. 
The  paffage  is,  Thoujhalt  not  leave  my  foul  in  hell.  But 
fince  the  original,  which  we  translate,  foul,  fo  often 
fignifies  no  more  than  life,  how  can  we  be  fure  it 
has  another  meaning  here  ?  and  fince  what  we  tranf- 
late,  hell,  fo  frequently  imports  the  grave,  with  what 
certainty  can  we  interpret  it  in  another  fenfe  ?  And 
yet  an  article  of  faith  mull  be  founded  upon  pofitive, 
unexceptionable  proof:  Whereas  from  jimilar  ex- 
preffions  in  the  Pfalms,  we  have  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  no  more  is  intended  by  the  words,  than 
thou  fhalt  raife  me  from  the  dead. 

X  4  Some 
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Some  indeed  object,  that  this  makes  the  paflage  to 
be  tautological,  fince  it  fo  immediately  follows,  nei- 
ther/halt  thoufuffer  thy  holy  One  to  fee  corruption.  But 
we  hope  all  kind  of  tautology  is  not  blameable,  fince 
it  may  rfometimes  occafion  a  greater  elegance  ;  of 
which  this  very  book  of  Pfalms  prefents  us  with  Mn- 
doubted  inlhnces.  And  yet  were  all  kinds  of  tauto- 
logy difallowable,  we  could  eafily  acquit  this  paflage 
of  the  charge,  fince  the  firft  fentence  imports,  that 
God  would  raife  Chrift  from  the  grave ;  and  the  fe- 
cond  denotes  his  very  fpeedy  performance  of  it. 

If  this  were  a  prophecy  concerning  the  difpofal  of 
our  Saviour's  foul  after  its  feparation  from  the  body, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  would  be  fomewhere  in 
the  New  Teftament  infilled  on  to  that  purpofe  :  where- 
as the  only  place  where  it  is  fo  much  as  mentioned, 
it  is  cited  to  no  other  purpofe  than  in  proof  of  the 
refurreclion. 

But  fince  the  commencement  of  this  article  was 
fo  late ;  fince  all  the  former  creeds  were  without  it, 
and  yet  were  ftyled  by  the  Fathers  perfect  fummaries 
of  faith  ;  fince  when  St.  Paul  mentions  Chrift' s  death, 
burial  and  refurreclion,  he  takes  no  notice  of  his  fe- 
parate  exigence,  though  it  intervened  between  the  lat- 
ter two  ;  we  therefore  conceive,  that  it  was  unne- 
ceffary  to  add  this  article,  unlefs  it  were  done  as  a 
criterion  of  the  orthodox,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Appollinarian  heretics,  who  denied  that  our  Lord  had 
an  human  foul.  And  yet  the  compofers  of  this  doubt- 
ful article  might  more  directly  have  expreffed  his  hu- 
man foul,  and  that  grounded  upon  the  plainer!  Scrip- 
ture, fince  it  is  exprefly  faid,  that  he  grew  in  tvifdom. 
And  furely  growth  or  improvement  in  wifdom  is 
utterly  inconfiftcnt  with  that  Divinity,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Apollinarian  hypothefis,  fupplied  the  defect 
of  an  human  foul. 

Grotius  choofes  to  found  the  article  on  that  paflage 
in  St.  Luke,  This  day  thoujhalt  be  nvith  me  in  paradi/e. 

But  here  the  queries  are,  whether  it  be  very  evident 
that  paradife  was  not  heaven  ?  and  whether  it  be 
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equally  evident,  that  Chrift  fpoke  the  words  of  his 
human  foul,  and  not  of  his  Divinity,  fince  he  does 
not  fay,  thou  fhalt  go  with  me  into  paradife,  but 
thou  (halt  be  with  me  in  paradife  :  For  tho'  it  fhou'd 
be  matter  of  opinion,  that  the  Divinity  did  not  dif- 
play  it  felf  to  the  Saints  in  paradife,  no,  not  in  letter 
proportions,  than  it  wou'd  do  in  heaven  ;  yet  we 
muft  proceed  beyond  matter  of  opinion  in  articles  of 
faith. 

We  therefore  can  conceive  no  properer  a  method  of 
compliance  with  this  article  of  our  creed,  than  by 
taking  "A^?,  or  hell,  for  the  grave  (for  fo  alfo  is  the 
EngUJh  word  taken  in  the  Pfalms)  and  by  applying 
our  Lord's  defcent  thither  to  his  human  foul,  which 
muft  have  neceffarily  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  or- 
der to  its  re-union  with  the  body.  And  this  fuffici- 
ently  diitinguifhes  the  prefent  article  from  the  pre- 
ceding one  concerning  his  burial ;  as  apparently  af- 
ferts  the  human  foul  of  Chrift  againft  the  dpollinari- 
anst  as  any  other  notion  of  fo  obfeure  a  defcent ;  and 
as  profeiTedly  maintains  the  feparate  exiftence  of  the 
foul  againft  the  philofophers  taken  notice  of  by  Gro- 
tius.  And  tho*  the  manner  of  this  article,  as  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  one,  leads  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  compofers  of  it,  who  were  juniors  with 
refpeel  to  the  more  primitive  times,  and  unknown 
to  us  (as  the  very  learned  Dr.  Barrow  calls  them 
upon  this  very  occaiion)  had  fomething  farther  in 
their  view  ;  yet,  fince  by  the  expofition  we  have 
given,  we  profefs  our  belief  of  that,  which  cou'd  be 
the  only  proper  inducement  of  fo  otherwife  unnecef- 
fary  an  addition  ;  fince,  if  they  meant  to  confine  our 
faith  within  ftricter  bounds,  and  propofe  their  own 
interpretation  of  any  particular  text,  as  an  article  of 
faith,  by  rejecting  fo  unreafonable  a  propofal,  we  yet 
believe  as  much,  as  did  the  apoftolical  and  immedi- 
ately fucceeding  ages,  whofe  feveral  creeds  had  nothing 
of  thrift's  defcent  into  hell  j  fince  the  article  will 
allow  of  the  expofition  we  have  given,  fince  in  fo 
very  difficult  a  point,  a  latitude  ought  tote  indulged 
X  5  to 
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to  thofe,  who  diffent  from  the  opinion  of  others, 
not  from  affeftation  of  fmgularity,  but  from  fince- 
rity  of  heart  ;  we  therefore  humbly  prefume,  that 
we  may  in  this  fenfe  of  the  exprefiion  lawfully  re- 
peat, He  defcendcd  into  hell. 

Q^  Whence  the  caufe  of  thofe  /pouts  that  defend  from 
the  clouds ,  in  fome  parts  of  the  world? 

A.  The  caufe  of  them  is,  the  more  than  ordinary 
condenfation  of  the  waters  rariried  and  exhalM  into 
thofe  regions  of  the  air. 

Qj_  I  have  for  thefe  lajl  four  months  or  more  found  a 
mighty  defied  in  my  memory  ;  I  think  it  cannot  proceed 
from  age,  for  I  am  not  above  tvoo  and  thirty,  and  of  a 
very  healthy  confitution  ;  pray  tell  me  what  you  think  is 
the  occajion,  and  you  mill  infinitely  oblige  your  humble  fier- 
want,  Jemima  ? 

A.  This  defecl  of  memory  feems  to  proceed  from 
cold  ferous  humours  lodging  in  the  brain,  and  hin- 
dring  the  due  fluctuation  of  the  animal  fpirits. 

Q^  Sirs,  I  have  fieen  fever al  people  in  deep  confiumpti- 
ons  have  intermitting  fevers,  fome  every  day,  and  feme 
few  ev'ry  other  day.  A  Gentlewoman  of  my  acquain- 
tance, being  in  a  consumption,  hath  the  hot  fit  for  the  fpace 
ef  an  hour  every  evening,  fhe  hath  taken  a  great  deal  of 
Jefuits  powder,  by  the  advice  of  an  able  phyfician,  to  no 
effeel :  I  dejire  to  know  why  it  will  not  take  place  in  this 
cafe,  as  it  will  do  in  all  other  intermitting  fevers  ?  Your 
fpeedy  anfwer  will  oblige  your  humble  fervant,  J.  P. 

A.  The  Jefuits  powder  is  daily  given  to  confump- 
tive  or  hettic  perfons  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  fince 
your  friend  is  under  the  care  of  an  able  phyfician,  we 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  proper  adminiftration  of 
it.  But  feveral  accidents  may  intervene  and  prevent 
its  efficacy,  as  a  weak  ftomach,  flux  of  the  belly,  the 
bark  it  felf  not  good,  or  the  difeafe  too  far  gone ;  (o 
that  without  the  knowledge  of  every  particular  cir- 
cumftance  attending  the  patient,  'tis  impoflible  to  give 
a  juft  determination  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  it  poffibh  for  a  Lady  that  is  very  (hort,  crooked, 
of  an  ill  complexion,  and  deform' d  in  the  eyes  of  all  that 
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ever  favj  her,  really  to  think  her  felf  handfom  ;  what- 
everf elf  conceit  her  expreffions  may  feem  to  dif cover  ? 

A.  We  think  it  poflible  ;  for  admit  your  relation 
true,  yet  fhe  may  have  regular  features,  a  catching 
air,  tjfc.  and  flattery  thereon  may  keep  thofe  beau- 
ties in  her  thoughts,  whilft  habit  cancels  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  reft :  Or  her  conception  of  beauty 
may  differ  from  others ;  why  may  not  a  fwarthy 
woman  think  that  complexion  the  belt,  as  well  as  a 
negro  think  the  blacker  the  more  beautiful  ?  Or  fhe 
may  be  conceited  of  her  wit,  which  by  the  expreflion 
thereof  may  eafily  be  miflook  for  the  other  affecta- 
tion ;  tho'  all  affectation  is  really  an  effect  of  folly. 

Q^  In  the  xxxth  chapter  of  Genefis  37th  verfe,  we 

find  thefe  words : And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of 

green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chefnut-tree,  and 
pilled  white  ilrakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white  ap- 
pear which  was  in  the  rods.  And  he  fet  the  rods  which 
he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters,  in  the 
watering-troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that 
they  mould  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink.  And 
the  flocks  conceiv'd  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth 
cattle,  ringflrak'd,  fpeckled  and  fpotted.  Pray,  Gentle- 
men,  the  caufe  why  thefe  rods  fiould  have  this  ejfecl  on  the 
flocks  ? 

A.  The  flocks  conceiv'd,  and  brought  forth  cattle 
of  the  colours  above-mention'd,  by  the  powerful  ef- 
ficacy of  a  fix'd  imagination  ;  which  generally  pro- 
duces effects  in  the  conception  anfwerable  to  the  fan- 
cy of  the  agents  in  the  aft  of  generation;  and  does  of- 
ten work  the  form  ingendred  into  a  perfect  fimilitude 
with  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  generator  :  Among  a 
thoufand  proofs  of  which,  the  celebrated  ftory  of  the 
Spanijh  Lady  is  remarkably  particular,  who  by  con- 
ftant  and  intentive  views  of  a  tall  negro's  picture,, 
which  hung  directly  oppofite  to  her  bed's-feet,  con- 
ceiv'd, and  was  deliver'd  of  a  negro  child,  which, 
but  for  a  phyfician's  learning,  and  judicious  difcovery 
of  the '  caufe,  had  coft  the  innocent  Lady  both  her 
life  and  reputation. 

X  6  CL  Gen- 
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Q^  Gentlemen,  a  Lady  did  fame  timejince  engage  my 
affeclions,  her  behaviour  to  fome  Gentlemen  causd  me  Jo 
far  to  reajfume  my  reafon,  as  to  defiji  from  marrying  her  ; 
they  at  laft  brought  her  under  fuch  circumfances,  that 
fhe  nvas  obligd  to  marry  the  firjijhe  could  get :  Vainly  I 
yet  ferive  to  eradicate  a  paffion,  which  has  got  too  deep 

root  in  my  foul. Now  love  in  my  opinion  is  built  on 

virtue,  or  (which  may  be  more  properly  termed  lujl) 
beauty.  To  attribute  it  to  the  former  ivere  abfurd,  and 
equally  a  contradiction  to  the  latter,  I  never  having  any 
luftful  defer es ;  how  this  may  be  accounted  for,  will  oblige 
your  admirer  ? 

A.  Sir,  There  be  two  other  objefts  of  lafting  love, 
*viz.  wit  and  good  humour,  and  which  are  very  cap- 
tivating :  If  your  love  is  built  on  neither  of  thefe, 
you  mull  be  in  an  error  (to  which  lovers  are  very 
fubjecl)  in  the  conftru&ions  you  have  made  on  the 
other. 

Q^  When  PhillisySr^  I  faw,  a  form  divine 
Cou'd  not  with  more  tranfcendent  beauty  Jhine  ; 
1  viewed  her  face,  her  neck,  her  breafts,  her  arm/, 
And  quickly  found  Jhe  had  a  thoufand  charms ; 
(Charms  !  Such  as  mortal  eyes  can  fear ce  behold, 
Charms!  Far  more  powerful  than  the  force  of  gold ;  J 
Jgaz'd,  admird,  and  with  a  ferange  furprize 
1  fuclCd  love's  poifon  in  with  eager  eyes  j 
*Till  thunderflruck,  at  length  Iproferate  lay, 
XJnJkiWd,  unarmed,  not  knowing  what  to  fay, 
And  left  her  in  my  heart  to  bear  eternal  Jway. 
Affifl  me,  great  ApollcV  fons,  declare 
How  to  attack,  and  how  to  gain  the  fair  ? 

A.  Addrefs  with  humble  looks  and  eafy  mien, 
Let  faithful  vows  of  paffion  flow  between  ; 
And  when  by  fpeech  it  cannot  be  expreft, 
iLet  humid  eyes  and  fighs  explain  the  reft : 
An  emphafis  they  bear  which  gently  move, 
Like  dying  words  of  deareft  friends  to  love  : 
With  refignation  fuffer  all  her  frowns ; 
But  if  at  lait  a  fmile  your  paflion  crowns, 
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We  need  not  teach  an  extafy  on  this, 
Or  with  what  tranfport  to  receive  the  bHfs. 
Yet  ceafe  not  here,  but  let  each  flying  hotrr 
Repeat  your  life  and  death  are  in  her  powV; 
That  either  from  her  influence  you  have, 
She  mull  be  cruel  then,  if  not  inclinM  to  fa<ve. 
Q^  I  am  of  a  good  trade. 
And  in  love  'with  a  maid, 
That  is  virtuous,  fair  and  wife  ; 
Three  fucb  things  I  declare, 
In  one  woman  is  rare, 
For  a  man  tit  behold  with  his  eyes. 
She's  a  friend  I  am  told, 
Has  abundance  of  gold ; 
Great  dependance  upon  him  foe' 11  have : 
But  Tm  apt  to  believe, 
Not  one  peny  he'll  give, 
'Till  he's  dead,  and  faft  laid  in  his  grave, 
Now  if  you  can  Jhow, 
Which  way  1 Jhall  go, 
For  to  get  fame  of  him  e'er  he  dies; 
Let  men  fay  what  they  will, 
I' 11  approve  of  your  f kill. 
And  for  ever  Jhall  deem  you  as  wife, 
A.  Whatever  you  do, 

When  for  money  you  fue, 
Be  fure  you  all  rhiming  omit ; 
Far  fear  when  he  fees, 
Such  fine  verfes  as  thefe, 
He  fhou'd  think  you  may  live  by  your  WIT. 

Q^  Shou'd  poetry  try  a  lover. 
Then  I  havejhew'd  my  skill, 
In  fpeaking  and  writing, 
With  eyes  Jo  inviting, 
I  lov'd  him  and  ever  will ; 
Yet  there  was  never  afox9 

That  is  chained  in  a  box,  '-' 

Is  half  fo  fly  as  he, 

Let  me  fling  ev'ry  dart, 
Not  one  can  hit  his  heart, 
My  death  I  am  fure  it  will  be ;  Jf 
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If  Apollo  don't  fland  my  friend, 
And  teach  a  more  pleafing  art, 

1  Jhall  never  have  him  by  the  end, 
Which  voill  cure  my  ivounekd  heart. 

A,  Shou'd  you  catch  him  by  head  or  by  tail, 
You  never  cou'd  hold  him  fail, 
For  a  lover  like  eels, 
When  opprefjton  he  feels, 
Will  flip  from  your  fingers  at  laft  ; 
Now  as  for  your  fox, 
That  is  chain'd  in  a  box, 
Your  fpark  is  more  cunning  than  he  : 
For  the  fox  wears  a  chain, 
Whereas  you  ftrive  in  vain, 
Your  lover  a  captive  to  fee  ; 

But  wou'd  you  fucceed  in  love, 
Change  all  your  fair  fmiles  to  a  frown, 

For  kicking,  which  fpaniels  does  move, 
May  conquer  your  ill-natur'd  clown. 
Q^  Tell  me  !  Ob  tell  me  hovj  I  ought  to  go, 
Lojl  in  a  tracklefs  labyrinth  of  vco, 
Scarce  has  the  Sun  performed  his  annual  round, 
Since  in  a  hufband's  lofs  my  liberty  1  found', 
Love's  ftrongefl  efforts  1  have  Jince  vcithjiood, 
Arnid  in  the  dujky  vjeeds  of  v.idon.vhood  ; 
But  novj,  there  daily  comes  a  neighboring  /wain, 
Who  pleads  vcith  oath  and  tears,  but  pleads,  alas !  in  vain? 
My  unrelenting  breafl  admits  no  fire, 
Nor  fof tens  by  entreaty  to  deflre ; 
At  each  denial  vuhich  Tm  forced  to  give, 
He  raves  and  nveeps,  and  vovcs  he  will  not  live  ', 
That  he's  fincere,  methinks  1  plainly  fee, 
But  he's  not  brifk,  nor  tall  enough  for  me ; 
He  has  tvoo  filters,  maids  they  Jay  as  yet, 
Who  to  my  difrepute  exert  their  fancy  d  vjit; 
Bafely  they  rail,  and  play  a  fordid  part, 
As  if  defaming  me  vjould  gain  my  heart : 
Novj  fpeak,  ye  Jons  of  Phoebus  wifely  Jhoiv, 
Shall  I  revs&rd  his  love,  and  crov.n  his  joys,  cr  no? 

%  A.  If 
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A.  If  the  cold  weeds  of  mournful  widowhood 
Have  one  'whole  year  the  fire  of  love  withflood, 
They  have  done  well,  off  with  'em  now  for  fhame, 
For  they'll  no  longer  quench,,  but  rather/<z/z  the  flame ; 
Know  we  not  all  things  by  fome  proper  fign  ? 
Why  fhou'd  you  wear  the  bufh,  if  you'll  not  fell  the 

ixjine  ? 
Befides  take  reafon,  widow,  with  your  rhime9 
Why  ftiou'd  one  fuffer  for  another's  crime? 
Your  lover  prizes  what  his  fillers  bate, 
Let  diff'rent  aflions  meet  a  diff'rent  fate  ; 
Did  they  all  three,  like  him,  their  value  prove, 
You  muft  have  paid  'em  jointly  love  for  love  i 
That  love,  not  now  divided,  check  no  more, 
But  blefs  your  lover's  wifh  in  a  kind  triple  Jlore. 

On  Madam  M       ■  r's  agreeable  deportment,  in  her  Ama- 
zonian Habit. 
YOur  native  charms,  Dorinda,  might  fuiHce 
To  make  the  moil  reluctant  heart  your  prize  3 
Or  if  you'd  have  your  conquefl  farther  born, 
The  mien  and  graces  which  your  fex  adorn, 
Had  done  the  work,  you  need  not  to  fubdue, 
Shew  your  own  nat'ral  force,  and  rob  us  too. 
In  vain  we  ftudy  drefs,  quaint  airs  and  arts, 
As  powVful  batt'ries  to  befiege  your  hearts ; 
Whilft  in  our  drefs  our  arts  you  fo  exceed, 
That  we  our  airs  in  you  may  better  read. 
But  have  a  care,  Dorinda,  how  you  view 
A  glafs,  which  fuch  a  lovely  boy  will  mew, 
As  may  revenge  the  conqueft  of  your  eyes, 
Whilfl  fair  Dorinda  for  Dorinda  dies. 

Q^  Tau  give  for  anfwer  to  a  late  quefiion,  That  either 
Chrift  operid  and  Jhut  the  doors  again  nuitb  a  velocity  toe 
quick  for  the  perception  of  the  eye,  or  &c.  How  can  you 
imagine  that,  if  you  believe  the  text,  'which  fays  positively 
be  enter  d  (januis  claufis)  if  you  are  in  the  right,  he 
entered  (januis  apertis )  and  the  text  is  falfe  ;  if  the 
text  be  true,  yon  are  in  the  wrong  f 

A.  Our 
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A.  Our  expofition  is  fairly  reconcileable  with  the 
text,  and  we  can  very  well  imagine  that  Chrijl  might 
enter  both  januis  claujis  and  januis  apertis  at  the  fame 
time  :  For  as  our  interpretation  includes  a  feeming 
repugnancy  to  that  Scripture  paffage,  fo  there  is  fre- 
quently fuch  a  feeming  repugnancy  obfervable  between 
one  Scripture  paffage  and  another ;  and  yet  who  (but 
an  infidel)  will  dare  to  fay,  that  one  of  the  feeming 
repugnant^paffages  is  confequently  falfe  ?  You  mould 
therefore  have  confider'd,  that  the  fame  expreffion 
may  be  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation ;  and 
therefore  what  is  falfe  in  one  fenfe,  may  yet  be  true 
in  another.  Now  fince  you  perceive  oculis  apertis,  in 
what  fenfe  the  doors  were  open'd,  but  feem  at  a  lofs 
to  know  oculis  claujis,  in  what  fenfe  the  doors  were 
fhut ;  we  fhall  therefore  obferve  to  you,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  text  is,  that  the  doors  were  (hut  to 
all  human  appearance ;  that  they  were  really  fhut  be- 
fore our  Saviour  came ;  that  he  flood  in  the  midft  of 
the  difciples,  without  their  perceiving  that  they  had 
been  opened  ;  and  that  confequently  they  could  no  o- 
therwife  have  been  open'd  than  by  an  invifible,  a  fu- 
pernatural  power. 

Q^  What  book  would  be  proper  eji  for  the  right  intrud- 
ing of  a  family  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  chriftian 
religion ;  1  would  have  the  proofs  of  it  to  be  as  fort,  evi- 
dent and  folid  as  the  fubjecl  would  permit  it  ? 

A.  We  cannot  but  commend  fo  pious  a  defign,  as 
that  of  inftru&ing  your  family  in  the  fundamentals 
of  religion  :  You  therefore  feem  to  fpeak  not  fin- 
gly,  and  for  your  felf  only,  but  (as  it  becomes  the 
mafter  of  a  family)  in  JoJhua\  heroic  ftyle,  As  for 
me  and  my  houfe  we  will  ferve  the  Lord.  And  we  could 
wifh  that  all,  who  read  of  fo  commendable  an  inten- 
tion, would  be  provoked  to  an  holy  emulation,  and 
be  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  do  likewife. 

We  would  recommend  to  you  KettleweTs  practical 
believer,  with  Allen  of  faith,  prefix' d  to  it. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  about  feventy  years  ago  a  donor  left 
by  his  laji  will  and  teflament  a  fmall  ejiate  in  annuitiei 
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to  a  certain  fociety,  and  ordered  them  to  pay  feveralpen- 
fans  quarterly  for  ever,  to  fuch  and  fuch  poor  men  and 
women,  that  were  qualified  Jo  andfo,  with  plain  directi- 
ons that  only  fuch  and  fuch  fbould  be  the  partakers  of  the 
faid  penfionSy  which  by  the  faid  will  doth  plainly  appear: 
as  alfo  that  in  cafe  the  truftees  do  not  perform  his  faid 
will,  or  in  default  of  any  of  the  faid  payments,  the  faid 
eft  ate  and  annuities  are  given  to  another  fociety  to  perform 
the  fame,  and  after  them  a  third  in  like  manner  ;  not- 
withftanding  the  firjl  truftees  know  all  this,  yet  acl  con- 
trary, and  difpofe  of  the  faid  pen/tons,  not  Jo  much  thro'' 
inadvertency,  as  thro'  wilfulnefs  and  partiality  difpofe  and 
'will  difpofe  of  it  to  others,  quite  contrary  to  the  donor's 
will,  and  to  fuch  as  ha<ve  no  right  to  the  faid  penfions. 
Whether  fuch  practices  is  not  a  pofitive  breach  of  the  faid 
will,  however  thefe  truftees  have  the  audacity  to  aver  the 
contrary,  faying,  if  they  give  the  full  fum  of  the  donor's 
gifts  annually,  it  matters  not  whom  it  is  given  to,  &c. 
Now  whether  any  particular perfon,  who  knows  all  this  to 
be  matter  of  fad,  foould  difcover  this  to  thofe  perfbns 
whofe  right  it  is,  if  the  others  fail,  in  the  due  performance-, 
of  their  duty  to  the  donors  will,  can  be  rendered  juftly  a 
perfidious  perfon  in  fo  doing,  or  rather  prai/e-worthy  in 
doing  juftice,  and  as  he  thinks  his  duty  to  the  deceafed 
perfon  as  well  as  to  thofe  living  ? 

A.  If  a  truftee  go  contrary  to  a  donor's  will  (un« 
lefs  where  a  reasonable  prefumption  will  bear  him 
harmlefs)  he  is  chargeable  with  a  double  mi  (carriage, 
in  that  he  is  at  once  guilty  of  unfaithfulnefs,  not  to 
fay  of  arrogance,  while  he  fuffers  not  the  proprietor 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ;  and  of  flagrant  inju- 
itice  too,  while  he  robs  others  of  their  indifputable 
right.  If  therefore  you  are  privy  to  fuch  injuftice, 
and  yet  offer  not  at  a  neceffary  difcovery,  we  dare  not 
acquit  you  of  difobedience  to  that  apoftolical  com- 
mand, be  not  partakers  of  other  men's  fins.  And  yet, 
could  we  acquit  you  of  fo  imputable  a  charge,  one 
would  think  you  mould  be  ambitious  of  imitating 
that  God  who  glories  in  nothing  more  than  in  help- 
ing them  to  right  that  fufifer  wrong, 

Q^Sup- 
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Q^  Suppcjwg  my  fijier  to  have  a  bafard  child,  whe- 
ther am  I  uncle  to  the  /aid  child,  or  not  ? 

A.  An  uncle  is  a  natural  relation,  and  takes  its 
whole  denomination  from  confanguinity.  You  are 
consequently  uncle  to  your  filler's  child,  how  un- 
lawfully foever  your  nephew  be  begotten. 

Q^  Why  have  my  oxen  larger  bodies  and  horns  than 
my  bulls  of  the  fame  breed',  and  my  w eat hers  no  horns 
when  my  rams  of  the  fame  breed  have  very  large  ones? 

A.  Daily  experience  teacheth  us,  that  by  caftration 
the  males  of  every  kind  get  a  nearer  refemblance  in 
many  things  to  their  females.  Since  then  cows  have 
horns,  and  commonly  larger  than  bulls,  but  ewes 
have  none,  'tis  no  wonder  if  they  continue  to  grow 
in  oxen,  tho*  they  are  utterly  loll  in  weathers,  as 
beard  is  in  eunuchs. 

Q^  Obfervingyour  judicious  anfwer  toferious  quefions, 
J  dejire  your  opinion,  what  Jhould  be  the  caufe  of  the 
appearance  of  a  rainbow,  which  If  aw  about  November 
1706,  about  eight  d*  clock  by  moon  light,  andtobefure 
I  was  not  mijlaken  :  I  called  three  or  four  of  my  family 
into  a  little  garden  to  fee  it,  wbofaw  it  very  plain  ? 

A.  The  caufe  of  the  appearance  of  that  rainbow, 
we  judge  to  have  been  the  fame  as  of  other  rainbows, 
*viz.  the  refraction  of  the  fun-beams,  through  the 
drops  of  water  falling  from  fome  cloud.  For  tho' 
the  fun  did  not  appear  at  that  time  upon  our  hemi- 
fphere,  yet  we  fuppofe  that  the  cloud  being  pretty 
near  the  horizon,  it  might  receive  the  influence  of 
its  rays. 

Q^  There  is  a  weed  which  grows  among  corn  called 
cats-tail,  vjhy  is  it  Jo  called? 

A.  That  weed  is  called  equifetum  in  latin,  and  horfe- 
tail  in  good  Englijh.  In  fome  part  of  France  chaquene, 
which  anfwers  to  the  Englijh  word  cats-tail. 

Q^  The  difference  among  commentators  as  to  the  noting 
the  beginning  of  Perfius  hisfirjl  Jatyr  with  Perfius  and 
Monitor,  being  little  fewer  than  the  editions  of  that  peet; 
fome  making  Yzifxxxsfpeak  the  fame  words  that  others  tell 
us  are  the  Monitor' sifome  again  dividing  thoje  words  be- 
tween 
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tween  them  both,  which  others  fuppofe  to  belong  but  to  one 
of  them  ;  and  fome  on  the  contrary,  making  one  of  them 
jpeak,  what  others  are  of  opinion  they  had  both  an  hand 
in.  I  beg  of  you  to  point  with  P.  and  M.  the  beginning 
of  that  fatyr  as  near  as  you  can  the  author  s  meaning? 

A. .  We  wonder  that  commentators  fhould  fo  wide- 
ly differ,  where  the  fenfe,  if  they  diligently  attend 
to  it,  fo  plainly  diftinguifhes  the  feveral  parts  of  that 
ihort  dialogue.  This  general  expofition  of  fo  mifun- 
derftood  an  introduction  will  eafily  direct  you  to 
the  true  pointing.  Perfius  tells  his  Monitor,  that  he 
defigns  to  lafh  the  vices  of  the  age ;  to  which  his 
Monitor  replies,  that  a  book  on  fo  ferious  a  fubject 
muft  not  expect  to  be  taken  notice  of,  while  nothing 
but  facetious  wit  and  pleafant  humour  is  agreeable  to 
the  common  tafte.  Upon  this  Perfius  perfonates  the 
character  of  a  vulgar  poet,  and  pretends  to  be  under 
a  great  concern,  that  he  fhall  not  gain  a  popular  ap- 
plaufe.  But  his  Monitor  endeavours  to  diffuade  him 
from  fo  unbecoming  a  thing,  as  fo  lblicitous  an  af- 
fectation of  the  praife  of  the  world. 

The  only  difficulty  lyes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  line,  <vel  duo,  veluemo?  for  nemo  is  a  fentence 
of  itfelf,  by  which.  Perfius  interrupts  his  Monitor,  who 
was  going  to  fay,  *vei  duo,  <vel  tres,  that  is,  you  muft 
not  expect  that  above  two  or  three  will  read  your 
book  ;  for  Perfius  Hill  muring  upon  what  his  Monitor 
had  faid  before,  takes  no  notice  of  what  he  was  then 
faying,  but  repeats  nemo  with  an  interrogatory  indig- 
nation. But  all  this  muft  be  underftood  by  way  of 
irony,  whereby  Perfius  wipes  the  common  poets  of 
the  age. 

Q.  Pray  your  reafon,  why  a  cat  when  fbe  falls,  or  is 
thrown  from  a  houfe-top  or  any  other  place,  always  alights 
direclly  upon  her  feet  ? 

A.  They  are  commonly,   but  not  always  obferved 

to  light  on  their  feet ;  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  their 

tail,    which  they  fan  the  air  withal ;  whereby  the 

fwiftnefs  of  their  defcent  is  fo  far  retarded,  that  they 

f  are 
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are  enabled  to'prepare  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  for 

their  fall. 

Q;_  The  righteous  man  is  loth  this  <voorld  to  leave, 

And  to  he  buried  in  thefilent  grave  : 

The  wicked  alfo  on  a  dying  bed 

Tain  from  theftroke  of  death  would  draw  his  head. 
Tell  therefor e,  learned  Apollo,  why  f 

When  death  to  mortal  men  draws  nigh,  S 

They  feem  to  he  fo  fraid  to  die  ?  J 

A.  By  nature  diflblution  is  abhorM. 

Nor  can  weak  fenfe  with  unknown  joys  accord  ; 

We  dread  to  be  we  know  not  what,  nor  where ; 

Shock'd  at  new  regions,  'caufe  we  know  none  there  ; 
To  want  of  faith  this  ill  we  owe,  > 

They,  whofe  is  ftrong,  withpleafure  go;  > 

Confirm'd  above,  fear  nought  below.  J 

Qj_  Weary  of  life,  my  boding  heart  opprefsd 

With  dire  tormenting  thoughts  and  black  dejpair; 

Unfortunate  in  all  1  undertake, 

And  difappointed  of  my  chief  ejl  hopes  : 

My  groveling  foul  (with  more  than  mortal  pangs) 

Sits  brooding  o'er  her  melancholy  woes  ; 

No  time,  noplace  an  alteration  brings, 

But  all  is  one  continualfene  of  grief. 

To  you,  ye  fons  of  eloquence,  Ifue; 

O  !  let  your  tuneful  lyres  with  lulling  noije 

My  mind  compofe,  myforrows  mitigate  ; 

With  charming  number s  footh  my  fad  defpair, 

For  none  more  wretched  e'er  deferv^d  your  care. 
A.  In  vain  to  tuneful  numbers  you  addrefs, 

To  cure  the  black  contagion  of  your  mind, 

Which  todiftempers  feems  to  owe  its  rife  ; 

A  thick  and  melancholy  blood,  whofe  fumes 

Sadly  afcend,  and  cloud  your  drooping  foul : 

Fit  applications  feek  then  from  the  learn'd. 

Which  may  enlarge  your  fetter'd  faculties ; 

Thefe  may  remove  th'  intolerable  weight, 

Hangs  like  the  plumets  of  eternal  night. 

But  if  from  fenfe  of  human  miferies 
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And  difappointments,  thefe  fad  thoughts  have  birth, 
The  beatific  vifion  of  the'blefs'd 
Poflefs  your  thoughts,  'twill  lull  your  foul  to  reft. 
Q^  An  officer  bold, 
Laji  night  I  was  told 
Secrets  to  conceal  of  great  price  ; 
Many  things  has  received, 
He's  been  often  relieved, 
Now  the  thing  he's  divulged  in  a  trice* 
Whether  ought  this  great  knave 
To  his  friend,  kind  and  brave, 
Generous,  good-natur 'd  and  civil. 
Returns  quickly  make 
(He's  a  conceited  rake) 
Say  Phoebus,  or  fent  to  the  devil? 
A.  A  breach  in  a  truft, 
Is  n't  only  unjuil, 
Altho'  there's  no  gift  to  conceal  it : 
But  'tis  alfo  bafe, 
And  full  of  difgrace, 
Or  torments  themfelves  to  reveal  it. 
But  he  who'll  confide 
In  a  rake  (as  imply'd)' 
Who  is  void  of  both  virtue  and  brains ; 
The  matter's  not  rare, 
If  the  fecret  takes  air, 
He  mull  thank  himfelf  for  his  pains. 
Q^  A  /park,  whoje  years  are  not  to  twenty  come, 
Gives  his  tongue  a  liberty, 
Far  beyond  his  property, 
And  rattles  nonfenfe  wP  a  conceited  tone : 
He  /wears  with  a  grace, 
And  lies  too  apace, 
Tray  tell  me,  Apollo,  what  will  be  his  doom  ? 
A.  From  rattling  or  nonfenfe  he'll  ne'er  be  retriev'd, 
Nor  can  any  doom 
Be  expected  to  come 
On  notions,  where  better  could  ne'er  be  conceiv'd  : 
But  fweartng  and  lying. 
(Bafe  vices  implying) 

His 
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$iis  doom's,   when  he  fpeaks  truth,   he'll  not  be* 
liev'd. 

Q^  Ye  fans  of  Apollo, 

Whofe  ad-vice  I  would  follow 
In  matters  of  greatejl  importance ; 

Pray  open  the  truth 

To  a  curious  youth, 
And  his  thanks  he  Jhall  fay  in  abundance  : 

Whether  men  they  can  fly 

Like  birds  in  the  Jky, 
Secaufc  o?ie  in  town  dees  pretend  it ; 

But  a  hundred  to  one, 

That  it  cannot  be  done, 
Is  laid,  let  him  ne'er  fo  defend  it. 

A.  Your  wagers-  are  lolt, 

Whatever  they  coft, 
For  the  mortal,  you  bet  on,  hath  flown  .* 

Nay,  'thout  any  aid 

Of  the  gimcrack  he  made, 
As  in  Dublin  is  famoufly  known. 

But  to  fet  in  true  light 

His  wonderful  flight, 
You  mull  know,  there  a  cuflom  it  was, 

A  *  STURGEON  to  call, 

That  fame  animal, 
Which  here  for  cods-head  does  pafs. 

Our  Sturgeon,  when  there 

Prepar'd  with  great  care, 
And  cunning  his  trinkets  to  fly, 

A  while  only  (laid, 

Till  money  was  paid, 
Which  a  fpark  foon  refolv'd  to  fupply  ; 

Addreffing  him  thus, 

Thou  fam'd  Dadalus, 
Why  ftill  from  thefe  wonders  debar' d  ? 


*  A  STURGEON  it  a  term  tbey  give  one  at  Dublin,  tvbom 
they  think  a  ft  fubjeel  for  banter.  In  this  cafe  the  landlord  of  the 
bcufc  (being  ui  d  to  Juch  frotict)  perforated  the  Frenchman. 

Quotk 
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Quoth  he,  I'll  commence 

When  I've  got  in  more  pence, 
For  in  troth  I  am  now  almoft  ftarv'd. 

Much  lighter  you'll  fly. 

The  firft  did  reply, 
However  appoint  but  a  day ; 

With  fuch  great  profufions 

We'll  raife  contributions, 
That  famine  ftiall  breed  no  delay. 

A  day  then  was  nam'd, 

(In  our  annals  thence  fam'd) 
When  many  a  wag  did  appear  ; 

A  Monfieur  well  dreft 

Came  after  the  reft, 
And  accofted  thus  our  engineer  : 

You  ribauld  paltron, 

Mill  hang  you  <ver  foon, 
Me  know  you  for  ivon  grand  a  teefl, 
I         You  kill  a  bejhide 

(Vor  witch  you  II  be  trfd) 
Won  many  and  was  murderer,  fhfef. 

Our  fam'd  Virtuofo 

Found  matters  but  fo>  ~fo, 
With  knees  trembling,  and  looks  aghalt, 

From  our  window  fled, 

Took  up  almoft  dead, 
Forgetting  his  engine  in  hafte. 
.  And  now  he's  flown  hither, 

More  money  to  gather, 
Which  when  he  has  rais'd  to  ten  pound, 

You  will  find,  he  will  fly, 

Though  not  to  the  Iky, 
Yet  where  he'll  ne'er  after  be  found. 

On  the  thankfgiving-day  * 

THIS,  happy  'Britons  !  is  the  joyful  day, 
When  heav'n  expe&s  we  fhould  our  orrrings  pay 
Of  thanks  and  praifes,  which  we  juftly  owe 
To  Providence  above,  and  Anna's  reign  below  ; 

All 
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All  griefs  and  cares  be  banifh'd  from  each  breaft 
And  joyful  thoughts  in  tuneful  minds  expreft  ; 
For  heav'n  delights  to  ihow'r  on  grateful  minds 
Such  bleflings  as  th'  ungrateful  never  finds. 
Let  A  N NA's  health  go  round  in  flowing  bowls, 
Whilft  virtue  all  exorbitance  controuls, 
Left  your  acknowledgments  mould  heav'n  incenfc, 
And  gratitude  ill  manag'd  prove  offence. 
But  give  a  loofe  to  innocent  delight, 
The  Hea^ns,  the  Queen,  the  Occajion  all  invite  ; 
Let  loud  huzza's  mixtwith  the  cannons  roar, 
Frighten  all  pilfring  pyrates  from  your  fhore  ; 
This  Lenvii  thunder-ftruck  is  forc'd  to  own, 
Our  caufe  the  darling  is  of  heavVs  imperial  throne. 
Q^  Gentlemen,  are  you  of  the  opinion  of  fame,  nvho 
affirm,  that   our  days  are  told?    This  feems  inconftjlent 
nvith  that  liberty  which  every  one  enjoys,  either  of  killing 
himfelf,  or  letting  it  alone. 

A.  Many  errors  take  their  rife  from   this  fingle 
caufe  ;  they  owe  their  origin  to  this  fruitful  parent, 
namely  that  we  are  too  ready  to  fix  too   rigorous  a 
fenfe  upon  fcripture-paflages :  becaufe  we  read  of  our 
days  being  numbred,  of  an  appointed  time,  tjfc.  we 
therefore  draw  a  very  prepofterous  conclufion,  namely 
that  God  has  fo  irrevocably  determined  the  duration 
of  our  lives,  that  no  cautionary  arts,  no  prefcriptions 
of  the  phyfician,  no  petitions  to  the  throne  of  grace 
can  wave  off  the  fix'd,  the  predeitinated  blow.    But 
to  give  you  the  true  ftate  of  fo  miftaken  a  point : 
God,  by  a  fingle,    by  an  intuitive  view,  beholds  all 
the  confequences  of  things,  all  the  various  effects  of 
fecond  caufes,    all   the  manifold  intentions  of  free 
agents,  whence  he  cannot  but  forefee  when  all  our 
lives  will  naturally,  will  of  courfe  expire.     He  alfo 
knows,    whether  himfelf  fhall  think   fit  to  let  the 
common  courfe  of  things  take  place,  or  particularly 
interpofe  to  avert  the  confequence.     And  upon  the 
account  of  fo  fpecial  a  foreknowledge,  and  fo  pecu- 
liar a  determination  refulting  thence,   he  may  very 
properly  be  fuid  to  number  our  days ;  and  yet  fuch  a 

numera- 
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numeration  no  ways  includes  fo  rigid  a  fatality,  as 
fome  men  plead  for.  To  ufe  the  inftance  fpecified 
in  the  queition  ;  when  a  man  defigns  to  difpatch 
himfelf,  God  may  be  pleafed  to  fufrer  him  to  execute 
his  defign,  as  a  puniihment  due  to  fo  wicked  an  in- 
tention. And  as  God  from  all  eternity  foreknew  both 
the  man's  defign  and  his  own  fufferance,  he  may  be 
well  allow'd  to  have  numbred  .his  days.  And  yet 
this  very  numeration  depends  upon  a  voluntary  act 
of  a  free  agent  ;  for  fince  God  determin'd  the  period 
of  the  man's  life  upon  the  foreknowledge  of  his  un- 
warrantable intention,  it  follows,  that  had  the  man 
been  otherwife  inclin'd,  God  alfo  would  have  deter- 
min'd othervvife:  and  thus,  when  fick,  if  we  neglect 
the  means  that  Providence  has  beftow'd  upon  us,  God, 
who  forefaw  our  inexcufable  negligence,  might  have 
thence  refolv'd  to  fuffer  the  diftemper  to  take  its 
courfe,  and  put  a  period  to  our  lives.  But  had  we 
been  more  careful  to  preferve  our  health,  God,  who 
would  have  forefeen  that  too,  might  have  made  a 
different  refolve.  Whence  we  may  learn  a  very  ufe- 
ful  leifon;  learn  ingenuoufly  to  acknowledge  that  our 
lives  are  intirely  at  God's  difpofal,  and  yet  to  be  as 
careful,  and  as  provident  concerning  them,  as  tho* 
they  were  entirely  at  our  own. 

Q.  Lot' s  wife  being  turned  into  a  pillar  of  fait, 
which,  as  the  fcripture  fays,  is  to  continue  for  a  me- 
morial to  after  ages  :  how  can  this  be,  fait  being  fub- 
jeJl  to  be  melted  by  the  next  Jhower  ? 

A.  Salt  is  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  the  moft 
compact  confiitency,  that  no  fort  of  earth  is  capable 
of  any  confiitency  without  it.  There  is  an  ifland  on 
the  coaft  of  Perjia,  named  Ormus,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants build  their  walls  with  fait. 

Q^  Why  religion  Jhould  make  people  ill-natured,  and 
perjecute  one  another,  or  whether  it  has  not  been  the 
occafton  of  mojl  of  the  barbarities  of  the   world  ? 

A.  That  religion  has  been  the  occafion  of  the  moll 
barbarous  and  inhuman  practices,  both  the  heathen 
and  the  chriftian  world  afford  us  undoubted  teftimonies. 

Vol.  II.  Y  That 
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That  paganifm  mould  oblige  its  profelytes  to  To  cruel 
a  behaviour,  we  mull:  forbear  to  wonder,  fince  the 
great  deftroyer,  the  grand  adverfary  of  mankind  was 
the  object  of  their  worfhip  ;  but  if  it  be  enquir'd  (as 
we  fuppofe  it  by  the  Querift)  why  the  profeffors 
of  Chriftianity,  tho'  the  prince  of  peace,  tho'  that 
great  preferver  of  men,  be  the  author  and  finifher  of 
their  faith,  fhould  yet  be  guilty  of  fuch  barbarous 
proceedings,  as  tho'  their  matter  came  to  defray, 
and  not  to  fave  men's  lives  ;  to  this  enquiry  we  fub- 
join  a  very  noted  axiom,  The  heji  things  when  cor- 
rupted become  the  ivorji. 

Q^  Why  does  a  Jirait  Jiick  look  crooked  in  the  water  ? 
A.  When  light  goes  out  of  a  thinner  medium  into 
a  thicker,  or  the  contrary,  it  is  refracted,  that  is,  it 
goes  nearer  to,  or  farther  from  a  perpendicular. 
When  it  goes  out  of  a  thicker  into  a  thinner,  as 
out  of  the  water  into  the  air,  it  goes  nearer  to  a  per- 
pendicular, and  confequently  reprefents  the  ftick  in 
the  water  in  a  place  different  from  that  wherein  it 
is;  whence  of  courfe  the  ftick  cannot  but  feem 
crooked,  fince  that  part  of  it,  which  is  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, is  reprefented  in  its  true  place,  but  the  other 
part  in  a  different  one.  If  therefore  you  put  the 
whole  flick  into  the  water,  it  will  appear  itrait. 

Q^  1  am  fometirnes  fubjeci  to  Jlart  when  afeep,  and 
alfo   (but  feldomer)  when  awake. 

A.  Starting  in  ileep  generally  proceeds  from  dread- 
ful apprehenfions  occurring  in  dreams :  but  fince  this 
fymptom  attends  you  when  awake,  it  may  not  be 
improperly  attributed  to  worms,  fharp  humours,  or 
malignant  fume?,  afcending  from  the  itomach  up 
to  the  brain,  and  caufing  a  fudden  irritation  of  the 
nervous  parts. 

Q^  What  is  the  occajion  of  the  heart-burn  ? 
A.    The  heart-burn  is   a  common  denomination 
for  pain  in  the  ftomach,   generally  arifing  from  an 
acid  humour,  gnawing  and  vellicating  the  bottom 
thereof. 
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Q^  Whether  is  mojl  glory,  to  conquer  one's  felf  or 
ethers  ? 

A.  One's  (elf,  fince  it  will  render  a  conqueft  more 
eafy  over  others :  whereas  a  conqueft  over  others  firft, 
by  puffing  up  the  mind  with  pride,  makes  a  conqueft 
over  one's  felf  more  difficult  after. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  my  fifter  and  my  felf  are  fatherlefs  and 
motherlefs  children,  and  have  little  of  our  own  to  depend 
on,  but  ha^e  a  rich  uncle  and  a  rich  aunt,  who  having 
no  children,  promi/e  to  leave  us  conjiderahly,  if  woe  marry 
to  their  liking.  However,  my  fifter  hath  contrasted  ma- 
trimony  with  a  fiber,  ingenious  limb  of  the  law ;  no}- 
withjlanding  (not  being  with  their  confent)  they  have 
fully  caft  her  off,  and  they  promife  to  do  the  like  by  me,  if 
1  marry  without  their  confent.  Now  fince  few  of  any 
account  will  offer  at  addreffcs  on  hare  expectations,  what 
would  you  advife  me  to  in  this  unhappy  condition  T 

A.  Doubtlefs,  Sir,  your  uncle  and  aunt  hava  a  full 
liberty  to  difpofe  of  their  own,  and  upon  their  own 
terms,  how  kind  or  unkind  foever  they  may  appear 
therein.  We  can  advife  but  two  remedies  in  the 
cafe,  <viz.  if  a  match  offers  itfelf  of  worth,  either 
to  obtain  of  fome  friend  who  hath  an  afcendant  over 
them,  to  intercede  in  the  affair,  or  elfe  to  run  the 
rifque  your  filler  has  done,  and  caft  your  felf  upon 
Providence  fcr  the  confequence  ;  only  confider  that 
as  on  one  hand  a  bare  promife  from  them  is  a  pre- 
carious dependance  for  the  hazarding  the  advantage 
of  your  youth  upon,  fo  on  the  other,  /our  fifter  will 
have  more  hopes  of  reconciliation  than  you,  becaufe 
you  are  warned  by  both  precept  and  example,  and  fhe 
but  by  the  former. 

Q^  There  is  a  wager  laid  concerning  the  value  of  a. 
Jhekel  of  filver,  and  that  of  gold ;  you  are  defired  to  end. 
the  difpute  'twixt  the  wager ers,  it  being  agreed  by  them, 
to  abide  by  your  determination  P 

A.  You  will  be  able  to  decide  your  wager  by  re- 
ferring the  difpute  to  a  table  of  fcripture-weights  and 
meafures,  by  the  Bifhop  of  Peterborough,  annex' d  to  a 
large  quarto  bible,  printed  in  the  year  1 703,  by  Charles 
Y  2  Bill, 
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Bill,  and  the  executrix  of  Thomas  Newcomb  ;    but  if 

you  mould  not  chance  to   have  a  bible  by  you  of  that 

jmprefTion,  you  may  be  fure  that  the  Ihekel  of  filver 

was  about  the  value  of  an  Englijh   half  crown,   and 

that  of  gold,   as  it  was  equal  in  its  weight,    was 

fuperior  in  its  value,  according   to   the  difference  in 

worth  between  one  metal  and  the  other. 

Q^  Long,  alas  !  I've  lov'din  vain, 

And  been  flouted  for  my  pain, 

Elfe  Jhould  not  to  you  complain ; 

therefore  pray  to  me  opine 

How  I  may.foon  quench  this  fire, 
And  his  love    wholly  refign, 

Which  is  Sylvia'j  defire. 

I  know  your  godjhip  have  the  Jkill, 

To  advife  me  if  you  will , 

As  you've  been  kind,  O  be  fo  fill  ? 
A.  Change  into  contempt  your  love, 
This  may  efficacious  prove, 
And  more  than  compliance  move  : 
Or  if  you  would  quench  your  flame, 

Summon  up  his  rougher  parts, 
Thofe  in  wars  may  get  him  fame, 

But  'tis  kindnefs  conquers  hearts. 
Love  does  love  beget,  as  true, 
Slights  the  very  fame  may  do, 
Why  mould  thofe  then  conquer  you  ? 

Q^  From  Leaden-hall -ftreet, 

Learned  Apollo  1  greet, 
And  to  afk  his  advice  I  am  come : 

If  with  others  I  find 

Faults  in  body  and  mind, 
Had  not  I  bejl  firfl  look  at  home  ? 

Of  late  I  a  Momus  am  grown, 
A  poet,  a  beau,  and  the  fcourge  of  the  town  : 

I  others  advife, 

Tet  all  ethers  defpife, 
And  fee  others  faults,  not  my  own, 

A.  Now  our  leaden-heel'd  bard 

Thinks  Apollo's  enfnar'd, 

By 
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By  this  fatyric  infinuation  ', 
Bat  the  beau  may  be  fure 
That  our  works  are  fecure 

From  the  lafTi  of  his  fly  caftigation. 
Then  thou  that  doft  Momus  commence, 
Prithee  draw  fome  corollaries  hence, 
Left  others  deride, 
When  they  fee  thy  blind  fide, 

And  thy  fcourges  will  yield  no  defenfe. 

Q^  Here  louulyproftrate  at  your  bigbnefs  s  feet 
A  fuppliant  lyes,  and  humbly  does  entreat, 
You  d  pleafe  to  anfiiver  bis  fublime  requejl, 
That  fo  bis  tired  mind  may  gain  its  wonted  reft. 
'Tis  this,  I  hope  your  god/hip  'tvoont  furprife  ;       j 

Altho  perhaps  it  may  a  little  pofe, 
Hovj  longfince  fpectacles,  to  fave  folks  eyes, 

Were  firft  hung  on  their  boltfprit,  alias  nofe  ? 

A.  This  wond'raus  myft'ry  plainly  to  unfold, 
Will  fcarce,  dear  Querift,  our  Apollo  pofe  ; 

Nor  need  we  fpeclacles  at  a  diftance  hold, 
Nor  fix  'em  nearer  on  our  bolfprit  nofe. 

Fam'd  Archimedes  did  at  firft  invent, 
But  many  after  him  the  art  improved, 

To  ufe  'em  with  the  hand  was  his  intent, 
But  now  they  are  conveniently  remold. 

Qj_  Since  no  one  to  your  altar  fues  in  vain, 
Accept  the  firft  fruit  s  of  an  humble  ftwahi, 
And  mildly  tell  him,  bow  he  may  remove 
Fronts  heart  ambition  and  defying  hie  ; 
By  both  at  this  time  is  his  mind  oppr eft, 
And '  confequently  he  deprivd  of  reft  ; 
Therefore  di /play your  rays  of<vcijdom  foon, 
Left  by  delay  the  perfon  be  undone  ? 

A.  As  when  fome  arrow  in  a  lofty  night 
Mounts  fwiftly  upwards,  and  out-tow'rs  the  fight; 
The  gazing  archers  view  with  aking  eyes 
Their  feather'd  meiTenger  invade  the  fkies, 
Forgetting  when  its  fhort-lrv'd  pow'r  is  fpent, 
'Twill  faffing  deeper  fink,  the  loftier  height  it  went. 
Y  1  So 
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So  thoughtful  mortals  view  ambition's  joys, 
And  for  true  blifs  miftake  love's  trifling  toys. 

Q^  Moji  'wonderful  Phoebus 

In  plurimis  rebus, 
Sed  prsecipue  in  giving  efanfasrs 

To  quejiions  and  puns 

Gratis,  fine  duns 
Sapientibus,  five  romancers : 

T<ve  a  query,  fit,  nvhy 

That  a  vates  may  lie 
JBy  licence,  etiamque  viator  j 

Unde  hoc  dicium  eft, 

Is  nunc  my  requefi, 
Quaefo  domine,  ne  fis  negator  j 

A.  O  propofer  fublime  ! 

In  buju/modi  rhime, 
Qui  {ofuaviter  aures  attingit, 

We'll  folve  quoad  <vim 

Your  poetical  whim, 
Etiamji  <videtur  bilinguis. 

A  bard  cannot  write 

A  figment  urn  polite. 
Sine  quidlibet  power  audendi : 

And  viators  will  fign 

Fables  ultramarine, 
As  not  fearing  rem  contradicendi. 

Lufus piles  (amatorius)   ex  nrve  coafia.     Petrmii  Afi a- 
nii  epigramma. 

A  game  at  Snow-ball. 

WITH  fnow-ball  Julia  me  attacked  ;  I  thought 
Snow  wanted  fire,  yet  by  the  fire  was  caught. 
Than  fnow,  what  colder;  yet  congealing  fnow, 
From  Julia  fent  me,  made  my  breaft  to  glow. 
Whither  from  Cupid'*  fnares  mall  I  return, 
When  fire  (who'd  think  it?)  does  in  water  burn  ? 
But  what  can  make  the  mounting  flames  expire  ? 
Can  fnow,  can  ice  r  no  fuch,  but  equal  fire. 

Q^  Gentle- 
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Q^  Gentlemen,  The  godfathers  and  godmothers,  when 
an  infant  is  baptized  by  a  minifier  of  the  church  of 
England,  folemnly  promife  and  <vow  to  God,  in  the  name 
of  the  faid  child  or  infant,  that  he  or  Jhe  jball  live,  and 
be  perfecl  from  fin  all  the  days  of  its  life  $  I  think  the 
ordinance  of  baptifm  imports  thus  much,  yet  the  members 
of  the  faid  church,  generally,  in  difecurfe  argue  againji 
perfecl  ion,  without,  at,  or  near  the  point  of  death  ? 

A.  The  godfathers  and  godmothers  do  no  where, 
in  the  office  of  baptifm,  promife  for  the  infant  a 
perfecl:,  an  unfinning  obedience.  'Tis  true  indeed, 
they  promife  that  the  child  (hall  conform  to  that, 
which  if  it  accurately  and  punctually  conform  to,  it 
will  not  fall  fhort  of  abfolute  perfection.  But  then 
this  conformity  they  promife,  is  to  take  its  eitima- 
tion  from  the  meafures  of  fincerity,  and  hot  from 
the  ftandard  of  perfection  ;  that  is,  they  promife  in 
the  child's  name,  that  it  mail  fincerely  endeavour  to 
comply  with  the  whole  law  of  God,  as  far  as  frail 
mortality  will  permit.  The  promife  therefore  of  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  that  excellent  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
'Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  For  it  is 
not  fuppofeable,  that  men  can  be  as  perfect  as  an- 
gels: men  encompafled  with  duft  and  afhes,  as  per- 
fect as  thofe  difencumbred,  thofe  unbodied  fpirits. 
When  therefore  we  put  up  that  addrefs  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  we  no  more  than  implore  our  heavenly  fa- 
ther, that  he  would  enable  us  to  come  as  near  to 
thofe  pure,  to  thofe  fpotlefs  beings  as  th«  necefTary 
condition  of  our  mortality  will  admit. 

Q.  Doth  the  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  this  land  for- 
bid coufin-germans  to  marry  ?  if  fo,  why  is  it  ever  al- 
lowed of?  if  not,  why  is  it  generally  faid,  that  they  ne~ 
ver  live  happily  and  profperoufly  together  ? 

A.  The  marriage  of  coufin-germans  comes  not 
within  the  prohibition  prefcrib'd  us  by  our  Englijh 
laws.  Nor  can  we  fay  that  it  is  forbid  by  a  fiipe- 
rior  power,  fince  not  included  in  the  catalogue  of  un- 
lawful marriages,  and  fo  fully  represented  in  Lev.  xviii. 
Y4  As 
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As  for  the  ufual  faying,  that  fuch  marriages  never 
profper  :  fince  it  is  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the 
nearnefs  of  the  kindred  mould  forbid  the  banes,  the 
notion  therefore  may  proceed  from  hence,  namely, 
that  more  notice  may  be  taken  of  an  unprofperous, 
than  of  a  profperous  match.  But  however  that  be, 
this  mull  be  allowed,  that  the  rule  is  not  without  ex-- 
ceptions.  But  after  all,  we  think  it  more  eligible  to 
forbear,  fince  as  it  would  be  thought  generous  to  pay 
a  deference  to  fo  common  an  opinion,  fo  it  may  be 
accounted  difcreetly  done,  not  to  venture  upon  the 
very  firft  remove  from  fo  notorious  an  impiety  as 
that  of  inceft.  And  therefore,  tho'  we  would  not 
impofe  any  reftraint  upon  the  couple  fpecified,  we 
would  yet  acquaint  them,  that  tho'  if  they  marry, 
they  may  do  well,  yet  if  they  forbear,  they  will  do 
better.  We  therefore  think  it  more  advifeable  to 
refer  the  cafe  to  that  apoftolical  aflertion,  all  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  convenient. 

Q^  Since  the  devil  is  called  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  is  iipojjtbk  to  raife  temptfls  by  conjuration  ? 

A.  When  the  devil  is  fly  led  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  the  meaning  is,  that  God  has  given  him  an 
extraordinary  power  in  thefe  lower,  thefe  fublunary 
regions.  But  the  Scriptures,  which  acquaint  us  with 
this  extraordinary  power  in  general,  do  no  where 
reprefent  the  particular  extenfion  of  it.  It  is  fuffici- 
cient  to  our  purpofe,  that  a  creature  fo  extraordi- 
narily powerful  is  not  irrefiftible  to  man,  to  im- 
potent, to  frail  man  :  For,  Refift  the  devil  and  he  will 
flee  from  you. 

Q.   A  man  lay  with  a  wife  that  was  his  own, 
He  thought  it  was  another's,  till  'twas  known. 
Whether  the  child,  by  this  miflake  begot, 
Befpurious,  illegitimate,  or  not? 

A.  The  child  is  undoubtedly  legitimate,  fince  there 
is  nothing  more  required  to  the  legitimacy  of  a 
child  than  its  owing  its  original  to  thofe,  who  at 
the  time  of  its  birth  are  joined  together  in  holy  ma- 
trimony.    But  yet  the  father,    with  regard  to  his 

own 
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own  guilt,  may  confider  the  child  under  the  notion 
of  a  baftard. 

Q^  What  rule  is  there  for  two  infinitive  moods  coming 
together  ;  as  for  infiance,  videre  ait  te  cupere  :  A  con- 
fider able  wager  depending  upon  it  ? 

A.  As  the  principal  verb  governs  the  infinitive 
mood,  fo  one  infinitive  mood  may  be  a  principal 
verb  to  another. 

Q^  Why  do  cur-dogs  (for  the  moft  part)  hark  at  beg- 
gars and  fuch  like,  and  not  at  per  forts  well  drefid  ? 

A.  The  difagreeable  drefs  of  beggars  produces  a 
difagreeable  fenfation  in  the  dogs,  which  moves  them 
to  vent  their  difpleafure  at  the  objects  of  it. 

Q^  A  friend  of  mine  is  in  love  with  a  pretty  young 
Lady ;  fhe  has  as  great  a  kindnefs  for  him,  as  he  has  for 
her,  Tm  fenfible  ;  but  fhe  has  got  a  fad  crofs  old  mother, 
who  has  got  a  little  fight  into  the  matter,  and  prevents 
their  meeting  as  much  as  ever  fhe  can  ;  novj  I  defire  you 
to  anfwcr  in  your  next  how  this  couple  may  meet.  And 
again,  how  they  may  appeafe  the  wrath  of  this  old  Gen- 
tlewoman ? 

A.  They  muft  be  very  dull  lovers  if  they  cannot 
find  out  ftratagems  to  meet ;  and  the  way  to  appeafe 
the  old  Gentlewoman,  will  be  to  learn  exactly  what 
kind  of  perfon  ihe  can  like,  and  then  to  transform 
himfelf  into  fuch  an  one. 

Q^  Whether  does  dew  arife  from  the  ground,  or  fall 
from  above  ? 

A.  The  fun  in  the  day  exhales  the  molflure  of? 
the  earth,  which,  after  fun-fet,  falls  upon  the  ground 
under  the  name  of  dew. 

Q^  Why  do  we  throw  cold  water  in  a  man's  face  when 
he  fwooneth  ? 

A,  {Told  water  thrown  into  the  face  caufes  a  con- 
traction of  the  pores,  furprifes  the  fpirits,  and  re- 
calls them  to  their  wonted  emanations,  and  reilores 
the  blood  to  ics  due  circulation. 

Q^  //  is,  known,  that  crocus  metallorum  infus'd  in 

Canary  is  a  veryftrong  emetic.      Now  1  defire  you  will 

inform  how  it  imparts  that  quality  to  the  wine,  feeing  it 
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gives  neither  tafle,  colour,  nor  fmell  to  the  ovine ;  and  if 
you  pour  frejh  ovine  upon  the  fame  crocus  metallorum,  or 
oftner,  (as  hath  been  experienced)  the  lajl  infufionfhall  he 
as  firong  an  emetic  as  the  flrfl :  And  if  after  all,  you 
reduce  the  crocus  metallorum  again- to  a  powder,  it  Jhall 
he  exadly  the  fame  in  colour,  tafle  and  fmell,  and  Jhall 
not  lofe  a  grain  of  its  flrfl  weight  ? 

A.  The  emetic  quality  of  crocus  metallorum,  doubt- 
lefs-,  j roceeds  from  the  laline  and  fulphureous  particles 
of  the  antimony,  whofe  fubtile  effluvia  thus  impreg- 
nated the  wine  with  the  aforefaid  virtue.  And  tho* 
a  glafs  of  antimony  will  bear  a  thoufand  infufions, 
without  fenfible  lofs  of  quantity  or  quality,  we  muft 
beg  leave  to  deny  fuch  a  confequence  in  crocus  metal- 
lorum, fmce  you  may  experimentally  inform  your  felf 
that  its  decay  will  be  very  manifeft  upon  a  third  in- 
fusion. 

Qj_  Say  Britiih  Youths,  who  voith  exalted  heads, 
^Sitting  next  Pinda  on  fuhlime  Parnaflus, 
Receive  the  laurels  due  to  youn  great  worth, 
Why  does  the  fwelling  Nile,  thro''  fertile  plains, 
Which  runs  tumultuous,  overflow  its  banks  ; 
And  with  its  fanning  Jlime  rejoice  the  fwain, 
Who  with  his  fharflned fickle  comes  to  reap 
A  golden  harvejl ;  part  fruit  of  his  care, 
And  partly  causd  by  tti  overflowing  tide  ? 

A.  When  the  warm  fun  from  JEthiopian  lands- 
Remits  the  fervour,  and  bids  winter  reign, 
Succeffive  fhcw'rs  o'er  diflant  mountains  {moke, 
And  falling  thence,  in  rapid  torrents  roll, 
Tearing,  as  thro'  the  delugd  lands  they  fly, 
The  muddy  bottom  of  up  rooted  earth, 
And  thickening  with  fat  foil  their  growing  ftreams : 
Hence  'tis,  that  cov'ring  with  rich  flitne  a  ground, 
"Which  the  hot  fun  had  burnt  to  fand  before, 
^Egyptian  plenty  does  with  Nilus  flow, 
And  by  his  fall  foon  feels  a  fure  durcafe. 
Q^  Apollo,  to  your  fbrines  I  humbly  fly, 
If  you  confent,  J  live,  if  frown,  I  die, 

Ilo-ve 
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/  love  a  virtuous  and  a  beauteous  maid, 
Whofe  fouTs  with  heav'nly  charms  divinely  clad : 
She  fees  the  honour  of  my  chafe  defires, 
And  fans  with  inward  fighs  my  facred fires  : 
She  would  abate  my  flatnes  with  her  confent, 
Did  not  her  parents  frowns  that  b/ifs  prevent ; 
Her  parents  give  me  entrance  at  their  home. 
But  then  remove  my  fair  into  another  room : 
Touth  is  the  only  fault  in  both  they  find y 
'Teach  me,  ye  learned  bards,  to  change  their  mind? 

A.  If  Youth's  the  only  fault  your  friends  refent, 
That  fault  is  fmall,  nor  need  we  e'er  repent ; 
Tell  them  they  juftly  may  prefer  this  crime 
To  virtue,  fmce  it  always  mends  with  time  : 
Virtue  may  fall,  or  from  its  fphere  remove, 
But  this  mull  of  neceflity  improve ; 
Ev'n  whilft  they  charge  the  crime,  it  lefTer  grows, 
And  ev'ry  moment  at  a  farther  diftance  fhows. 
Q.   I%ve  fent  ye  before, 
At  leaf  half  a  fcore, 
But  the  devil  a  word  of  an  anfwer. 
Vox  on  your  proceeding, 
'Tis  \aufe  you  want  breeding, 
However  this  cafe  I'll  advance,  Sir  ; 
Pray  out  of  the  many, 
Good  Sir,  was  there  any, 
Spoke  Englifh  at  BabelV  confujhn  ; 
Now  if  you  deny 
To  make  a  reply, 
To^re  puzzPd,  will  be  my  condufion, 
A.  A  pox  on  you  too, 
For  ought  you  can  do, 
You  plague  us  with  many  dull  quettions, 
Then  teize  us  to  death, 
To  throw  away  breath, 
By  anfvv'ring  the  follies  you've  prefs'd  on's  : 
The  languages  there, 
Originals  were, 
And  Euglijh  a  compound  is  known  ; 
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If  then  you  can  hit, 
On  no  brighter  wit, 
We  fhall  ne'er  be  put  to't  by  your  own. 
Q^  Thou  great  Godofpby/ick, 
Oblige  one  that  is  fie k, 
Once  a  buxom  brisk  lafs,  though  no  W.  ■  ■■  re  ; 
Who  doth  languijhing  lye, 
Expecling  to  die,  • 

And  not  come  at  your  (hrine  any  more. 
A  dire  winding  Jhect, 
Our  nurfe  /wears  Jhe  fee't, 
The  candle  produced ;  nay  moreover, 
Death-watches  perplex, 
With  repeated  knick-knacks, 
Tm  told  "'tis  afign  lifs  near  over. 
''Twould  vex  one  to  the  heart, 
A  maid  to  depart, 
And  if  nurfe  judges  right  "'twill  be  fo  ; 
Then  ?tn  next  paper  teach  us, 
Of  their  fheets  and  death-watches, 
Whether  any  things  in  them  or  no  ? 
A.  What  the  nurfe  can  repeat, 
Of  this  terrible  fheet, 
Or  of  death-watches  fabulous  motions, 
Doth  refult  from  wild  ftrains, 
Bred  in  old  women's  brains, 
Therefore  ceafe  to  give  ear  to  fuch  notions. 
But  becaufe  you're  afraid, 
Of  departing  a  maid, 
To  this  method  we  kindly  advife  ye  ; 
Make  good  ufe  of  your  time, 
And  provide  in  your  prime, 
Left  your  fparks  find  you  old  and  defpife  ye- 
Q^  Tour  anfwer  I  like  to  the  task  that  I  fet  ye, 
Viz.   Whether  or  no  Tm  below d  by  Betty  : 
For  which  I  give  thanks,  and  to  pleafe  you  the  better.. 
Have  taken  the  pains  to  turrit  into  metre. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  have  tdeu  your  advice, 
And  made  my  remarks  on  tie  turns  of  her  eyes, 
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To  try  if  by  them  1  could  plainly  difcover, 

She  had  an  affeclion  for  her  fucking  young  lover. 

And  afpy  I  employ  d,  who  to  me  did  impart, 

What  her  tongue  did  betray  of  the  thoughts  of  her  hearty 

Which  was,  (alas  !  for  my  wretched  hard  fate) 

Fm  he  who  of  all  men  Jhe"1 11  mortally  hate. 

Now,  if  of  my  hard  cafe  you  have  any  clear  notion, 

And  can  tell  how  to  cure  it  without  rope  or  potion ; 

If  you'll foon  let  me  know  your  ad-vice  how  to  follow, 

Tunc  tu  eris  mini  magnus  Apollo  ? 

A.  Since  all  our  advices  you've  fully  employ'd, 
And  fince  there's  no  way  your  hard  fate  to  avoid ; 
(For  me  has  a  choice  and  a  privilege  too, 
To  fix  on  an  object  as  fully  as  you : ) 
There  only  remains  now  to  teach  you  a  cure 
For  all  the  misfortunes  attend  your  amour. 
Obferve  all  the  Ladies  in  play-houfe  and  park, 
And  the  circle,  if  you're  fo  prefuming  a  fpark ; 
Your  miilrefs  you'll  find  out  amongft  them  again, 
At  leaft  fo  much  of  her  will  eafe  all  your  pain  : 
In  one  you've  her  lip,  in  another  her  nofe, 
In  a  third  her  complexion,  and  bloom  of  her  rofe  ; 
In  a  fourth  you've  her  eyes,  in  a  fifth  her  bright  hair, 
In  a  fixth  all  the  gaiety  flows  in  her  air ; 
Your  paffion  difEus'd  thus,  lefs  raging  will  burn, 
And  foon  to  its  primitive  nothing  return. 

Q^  Ye  Jons  of  Apollo,  who  anfwer  our  for.gs, 
Tin  now  coming  at  you  with  hammer  and  tongs. 
Though  Tm  no  fcholar,  nor  never  learn 'd  grammar, 
Nor  can  handle  my  pen  half  fo  well  as  my  hammer  ; 
Admit  me  a  room  in  the  fcribling  throngs, 
And  refohve  me  this  doubt  of  the  hammer  and  tongs. 
You  unerring  judges,  void  of  all  wrongs. 
Pray  which  was  made  firft  the  hammer  or  tongs  ? 
If  you  anfwer  the  query,  I'll take 't  as  an  honour, 
If  not,  excufe  the  rough  mufck  of  tongs  and  of  hammer. 

Yours,  Vulcan. 

A.  To  thehammer  the  primitive  honour  belongs, 
Since  it  forged  long  after  its  daughter  the  tongs, 

Tho> 
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Tho'  Venus  before  might  have  found  out  the  manner 
Of  forging  of  horns,  what  is  that  to  the  hammer  ? 
'Twas  certain  long  after,  the  devil  his  wrongs 
Endur'd  in  his  nofe  by  St.  Dunjian\  hot  tongs ; 
The  hammer  firft  alfo  fet  mufick  to  fongs, 
But  the  devil  of  mufick  are  keys^nd  the  tongs ; 
Then  fmite  home,  brave  Vulcan,  and  no  longer  flam 

her, 
And  Venus  will  facrifice  Mars  to  the  hammer. 

Q^  Was  the  Virgin  Mary  a  perpetual  Virgin  ? 

A.  The  argument  drawn  from  that  expreflion, 
Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  jland  without,  &c.  to  dis- 
prove her  a  perpetual  Virgin,  carries  no  manner  of 
conviction  with  it,  fmce  it  was  cuftomary  with  the 
Jews  to  reprefent  near  relations  under  the  endearing 
ityle  of  brethren.  And  yet,  had  there  been  no  fuch 
cuftom,  they  might  have  been  JofeplSs  children  by  a 
former  wife.  If  to  this  it  be  replied,  that  as  Jofeph 
was  the  elder  line,  fo  his  children  were  nearer  to  the 
crown  than  Mary's,  and  confequently  her  fon  could 
have  no  title  to  be  king  of  the  Jews ;  we  anfwer,  that 
God  indeed  made  a  Jure  oath  unto  David,  that  his  feed 
Jbouldfit  upon  his  feat  for  ever,  but  never  promis'd  the 
fucceflion  to  the  elder  line.  And  this  reply  is  the 
more  confirm'd,  in  that  the  fon  of  David  was  to  be 
a  fpiritual,  not  a  temporal  king ;  in  that  the  pro- 
phecy, he /ball  have  dominion  alfo  from  fea  tofea,  was 
to  be  fulfill'd  in  a  myftical  intendment,  agreeable  to 
the  profeffion  of  that  very  fon  of  David,  my  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.  And  as  this  is  a  confutation  alfo 
to  that  fimilar  objection,  which  may  be  ftarted  in  de- 
fenfe  of  the  other  fide,  namely,  that  Jo/eph  never 
knew  his  wife,  becaufe  his  children  by  her  rauft  have 
been  preier'd  to  the  blefied  Jefus  ;  as  what  has  been 
already  faid,  is  equally  a  confutation  to  this  objection 
alfo,  fo  we  may  confider  too,  that  Jofeph  might  have 
known  his  wife  without  any  i.eceihty  of  having 
children  by  her  ;  that  if  Mary  would  have  naturally 
boin  him  childien,*yet  fince  children  are  a  gift  that 
ccmelb  of  the  Lord,  that  God,  to,  whom,  as  the  Jews 

ex- 
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exprefs  it,  the  key  of  the  womb  belongs,  might 
have  purpofely  reftrained  her  natural  fertility,  and,  as 
it  were,  have  laid  to  the  bleffed  Virgin,  thus  far 
(namely  to  the  birth  of  the  holy  Jefus)  thus  far  fhak 
thou  go,  and  no  farther. 

Some  alledge  that  thofe  expreffion?,  Jofeph  knew 
her  not,  tlUfhe  had  brought  forth  her  fir  ft -born  fon,  plain- 
ly intimate  that  he  knew  her  afterwards.   To  which  o- 
thers  (among  whom  is  the  excellent  bifhop  Pearfon) 
make  (as  they  think)  a  very  clear  reply,    namely, 
that  from  parallel  expreflions  in  the  Scriptures  it  ap- 
"  pears,  that  there  is  no  neceffity  for  fuch  an  intima- 
tion.    But  we  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  in  the  vari- 
ous initances  they  produce,  there  is  not  one  parallel 
to  the  cafe  before  us :  For  if  in  them  no  fuch  inti- 
mation prefents  it  felf,  it  is,  becaufe  there  is  an  ob- 
vious, an  apparent  reafen  for  it.    To  give  you  a  fpe- 
«imen,  in  i  Sam.  xv.  35.  we  read,  And  Samuel  came 
no  more  to  Jce  Saul  until  the  day  of  his  death.     Now 
fince  the  pafTage  fignifies,  that  Samuel  came  no  more 
to  lee  Saul  as  long  as  he  liv'd,  there  is  a  palpable  rea- 
fon,  why  it  cannot.be  intimated,  that  he  came  to  fee 
him  afterwards ;  namely,  becaufe  it  was  impoffible 
he  ihould  ;  whereas  no  impoifibility  can  be  alledged 
in  Jofiptfs  cafe. 

Our  Lord,  f  y  fome,  is  called  the  firft-born  fon  of 
Mary  ;  and  the  mention  of  a  firft  (fay  they)  implies 
a  fecond  ;  but  this  objection  is  readily  confuted  by 
the  Scripture  ufage  of  the  phrafe,  as  may  appear  from 
Exod.  xiii.  2.  SanSlify  to  me  all  the  firft- born.  For  they, 
who  had  but  one  child,  were  from  that  command 
obligvd  to  fanclify  him  to  God. 

A  learned  man  concludes  it  at  lead  improbable, 
that  Jofeph  mould  fo  long  cohabit  with  his  wife 
without  the  knowledge  of  her,  fince  we  no  where 
read,  that  God  had  enjoined  him  fo  fevere  an  abiti- 
nence.  But  to  this  we  anfwer,  that  we  no  where 
read,  that  Jofeph  was  commanded  to  abftain,  till  ihe 
had  brought  forth  her  firft-born  fon.  And  therefore 
fehe  argument  proves  too  much,  fmce  it  proves  withal, 

that 
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that  he  did  not  abftain,  till  fhe  had  brought  forth  her 
firft-born  fon.     And  yet  this  is  contrary  to  the  text. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  the  ancients  were  of 
opinion,  that  Riary  was  a  perpetual  Virgin,  fince  they 
exalted  virginity  to  fo  high  a  pitch.  Nor  that  Origen 
was  fo  ftrenuous  a  defender  of  that  opinion,  fince  he 
fo  groily  mifapplied  a  fentence  of  our  Lord's  concern- 
ing Virginity.  Nor  that  the  Romanifts  are  of  the 
fame  mind  with  the  ancients,  fince  they  look  upon  a 
marriage -ftate  as  not  fufficiently  pure  for  holy  orders. 

As  we  may  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  fhe  re- 
main'd  a  virgin,  while  we  confider  her  high  preroga- 
tive as  mother  of  our  Lord,  as  having  been  overfha- 
dow'd  by  the  Holy  Ghaft  ;  fo  this  confideration  is 
wonderfully  enfeebled  by  thefe  fuggeftions ;  namely, 
that  what  fhe  was  afterwards  reflects  nothing  upon 
what  fhe  was  before  :  That  marriage  is  honourable, 
and  the  bed  undefiled ;  that  that  holy  ftate  is  dignified 
with  being  an  emblem  of  Chrift's  union  with  the 
church. 

And  thus  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  examine 
the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and-propofe  the  objec- 
tions they  are  liable  to,  rather  than  determine  the 
matter  in  debate,  as  thinking  it  beft  to  follow  the 
great  St.  BafiH  advice,  and  leave  fo  controverted  a 
point  adhuc  fub  judice,  fince  it  is  of  fmall  concern  to 
the  myftery  of  our  redemption. 

Q^  Why  does  a  drunken  man  fee  double  ? 

A.  The  fumes  of  the  liquor  he  is  intoxicated  with 
may  be  fuppo^'d  fo  to  diforder  his  eyes,  as  that  the 
reprefentation  of  the  object  cannot  fall  upon  the  cor- 
refpondent  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves.  Whence  it 
becomes  impoflible,  that  the  two-fcld  image  exhibit- 
ed by  the  two  eyes  mould  ever  fo  unite,  as  to  pro- 
duce but  one  refemblance  in  the  brain. 

Q^  /  dtjii  e  you  to  oblige  me  fo  far  as  to  give  me  a 
reafon  ivby  J,  that  am  fo  very  ticklifj,  ca7it  tickle  my 

fi  J  * 

A.  As  harmony  arifes  from  dirccrdant  notes,  fo 
the  complacency  we  call  tickling  (tho'  yet  it  be  a 

fort 
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fort  of  painful  pleafurej  fprings  from  the  diverfity  of 
the  obje&  that  produces  it ;  and  therefore  the  reafon, 
why  a  man  can't  tickle  himfelf,  is,  becaufe  there  is 
too  great  an  analogy  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
fame  body. 

Q^  Two  Gentlemen  feting  in  a  tavern,  after fome  con- 
•verfation  being  fiilent,  plainly  heard,  and  with  great  ajlo- 
nijhment,  a  flint  glafs  crack,  and  looking  upon  the  glafs, 
they  perceived  a  mark,  as  if  it  hadbeenjiruck  againfi  fome 
hard  body,  and  the  found  was  like  that  of  a  fmallbell. 

A.  This  is  an  accident,  or  rather  misfortune  com- 
monly attending  all  thofe  that  deal  in  glafs,  and  feems 
to  be  a  violent  eruption  of  fome  fiery  particles,  caufed 
by  the  ftruggling  or  oppofition  of  the  contrary  qua- 
lities, viz.  heat  and  cold,  the  glafs  being  probably  new 
and  expofed  to  air  and  ufe,  before  it  was  thoroughly 
cooled  or  feafoned. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  why  is  it  a  greater  difgrace  for  a  wo- 
man to  bear  a  baflard,  than  for  a  man  to  get  one  ? 

A.  Becaufe  modelly,  which  is  a  guard  to  chaftity, 
is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  the  female  fex. 

Q^  Apollo,  your  opinion  is  dcfired,  whether  a  dijhonejl 
man  is  wronged  by  being  called  honejl  man,  fince  it  is  not 
calling  him  right,  ergo  wrong  ? 

A.  It  is  wrong  to  call  him  fo  ;  but  you  wrong  not 
the  man,  but  your  judgment  in  mifcal!ing  him. 

A,  Why  do  our  citizens  go  into  the  country  in  fummer 
time,  and  return  in  the  winter,  when  all  the  doctors  agree 
that  the  city  air  is  good  in  the  fummer,  and  bad  in  the 
winter  ? 

A.  If  the  phyficians  allow  the  city  air  to  be  good 
in  the  fummer,  they  allow  the  country  air  to  be  good 
in  the  fame  feafon :  and  if  they  hold  the  city  air 
bad  in  the  winter,  'tis  prefum'd  they  hold  the  coun- 
try air  worfe  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  reafon  fuf- 
fkient  for  their  removal. 

Q^  Pray  what  reafon  can  you  afjignfor  the  extraordi- 
nary fcent  in  foxes,  and  in  what  difemper  is  this  naufeous 
fmellmof  beneficial? 

A.  Their  ftrong  fcent,   we  prefume,  arifes  from 

certain 
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certain"  fetid  and  fulphureous  effluvia  breathing  out 
from  the  blood  through  the  pores,  and  if  it  be  bene- 
ficial in  any  diftemper,  we  are  of  opinion,  it  is  in  hy- 
sterica 1  cafes. 

Q^  Apollo,  let  me  know  what  good 
It  does  n  cow  to  chew  the  cud  ? 
A.  The  mouth  prepares  it  for  the  chyle, 
As  in  the  ftomach  'twere  a  while. 
Q^  At  foot  of  high  Parnajfus  hi//, 

As  /earned  poets  te/l, 
There  was  (it  may  he  found  there  ft  ill) 

Of  water  clear  a  well : 
Hither  your  woud-be-wits  repair 

Like  you,  or  me,  to  drink  . 
The  number's  great,  fo  ev'ry  where 

They  crowd  upon  the  brink  ; 
Ha-ving  obtained,  each  puts  hisfhare 
In  vejfel,  which  hard  name  doth  bare, 

Cranium  'tis  called,  1  think. 
Te  heirs  apparent  of  the  ground, 
That  do  this  pretty  fpringjhr round, 

By  which  your  brains  are  quicker ', 
Can  it  bejuft,  that  we  ca/l  dull 

The  man  who  has  the  thickeftjkull, 

Since  that  might  beft  ho/d  liquor  ? 
A.  Parnaflus  top,  fo  highly  fam'd 

By  bards  in  days  of  yore, 
For  Helicon,  a  ftream  fo  nam'd, 

Is  valu'd  now  no  more  ; 
Thither  the  would-be-wits  of  old, 

Like  you,  did  all  repair  ; 
But  now  they  boaft  a  furer  hold, 

And  feldom  travel  there  , 
For  thofe  whofe  craniums  filling  want, 
Know  that  our  Phoebus  has  to  grant, 

And  beg  from  him  a  (hare. 
You  then,  who  want  it,  fhall  be  fure 
A  double  meafure  to  procure, 
And  make  your  brains  much  quicker, 

%  You'll 
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You'll  then  diftinguifh  that  a  fkull, 
The  thicker  'tis,  is  ftili  more  dull, 
As  thick  fkulls  hold  leaft  liquor. 
Q^  Te  gods  of  wit,  give  your  advice  in  love, 
A  youth  byflealth  did  my  affeclions  move, 
And  from  my  tongue  a  promife  did  obtain, 
For  my  whole  life  my  fiver  eign  he  Jhould  reign: 
But  at  my  friends  advice  again/}  the  youth. 
And  his  have  not  great  liking  to't  in  truth  ; 
His  temper  as  much  differs  from  my  oven, 
As  E  a  ft  from  Wejl  or  the  two  different  Zones : 
He  claims  me  by  my  promife  as  his  due, 
Advife,  kind  gods,  Diana  what  to  do. 

Diana, 
A.  If  by  your  friends  your  parents  here  are  meant* 
Their  pow'r  can  difannul  your  rafh  confent ; 
If  not  the  promife  holds ;  what  ills  enfue, 
Are  juftly  to  your  matchlefs  folly  due, 
Who  would  be  conquerM  by  a  temper  known 
So  oppofite  and  counter  to  your  own. 

Q^  I  love  the  moji  vjhimfical,  fanciful  creature 
'That  ever  in  /port  vjas  created  by  nature ; 
Lefsfaid  than  the  vjind, 
Ne^er  twice,  of  one  mind  ', 
In  April  the  weather 
Holds  longer  together  ; 
Whenever  I  think  to  accofl  her, 
Altho1  I  prepare 
For  every  air, 
She's  got  on  her  flight, 
And  fed  out  of  fight, 
'That  e'er  1  addrefs  fve  loft  her, 
She'll  rant  and  flant, 
And  flounce  and  bounce, 
'Then  laugh  aloud  like  mad  : 
Thenjigh,  and  cry, 
And  pine,  and  whine, 
With  vifage  wondrous  fad. 
She  tells  me  in  vain 
My  hopes  are  to  gain 
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A/mile,  *  till  with  eafe 

Each  humour  I pleafe. 
Which  the  devil  can  never  difcover. 

Her  fetters  Id  break. 

Which  makes  my  heart  ake ; 

But  that,'  alas  !  long 

r<ve  found  them  too  Jirong 
To  he  broke  by  her  bigotted  lover  : 
Jf  methods  for  conqueji  by  you  can  be  told, 
rilfvoear  youve  more  <wit  than  your  father  of  old  ? 
A.  Obferve  as  a  maxim,  there  ne'er  was  a  heart 
That  could  not  be  conquer'd  by  nature  or  art ; 

And  you  have  a  talk, 

Small  cunning  will  afk, 

Her  whimfies  all  mow 

The  way  you  muft  go, 
And  how  to  engage  her  affection ; 

With  fubtilty  aft 

Each  part  moft  exact, 

(No  matter  how  vain) 

Their  ends  they  will  gain, 
And  her  folly  will  be  your  protection: 

Then  brave,  and  rave, 

And  fw£ar,  and  flare, 
Hoot  out  when  you  would  laugh, 

Then  growl  and  howl, 

And  drivel,  and  fnivel, 
And  bleat  like  any  calf; 

Obferve  well  her  phiz, 

Which  prognoftic  is, 

And  always  prepares 

The  following  airs, 

And  e'er  fhe  is  in  'em,  flrike  up; 

Thus  anticipate, 

You  will  tire  her  out  flrait, 

And  make  her  to  yield 

For  quiet  the  field, 
And  all  her  refolves  interrupt ; 
For  when  you've  outdone  her,and  run  thro*  much  fader 
The  whims  flie  affects,  fhe  will  own  you  her  matter. 

To 
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To  a  certain  per  fan  who  always  carries  fiews  to  one  Gen- 
tleman or  other  to  procure  a  good  dinner  ;  being  an  imi- 
tation of  Martial  lib.  9.  Epig.  36.  Ad  Philomufum. 
BY  this  thine  art  thou  doll  thy  dinners  gain, 
Thou  tell'fl  much  news,  but  doit  advices  feign, 
Each  private  act  of  foreign  ftates  you  fee, 
Both  Swedes  and  Mufcovites  confult  with  thee  : 
Nor  can  the  Gallic  tyrant  edicts  frame, 
But  thou  art  privy  to  confign  the  fame  : 
Imperial  Diets  cannot  fhun  thy  ken, 
Nor  Marlbro'  march  without  thee,  nor  Eugene. 
Thou  know'ft  who  crowns  (hall  lofe,   who  fcepters 

bear  ; 
Thou'rt  fighting,  fpeaking,    atting  ev'ry  where : 
Come,  leave   thefe  follies  thou  haft  us'd  fo  long ; 
Til  treat  thee  ev'ry  day  to  bold  thy  tongue. 

Q.  Pray,  Gentlemen,  how  was  the  Godhead  employ  'd 

when  the  manhood  was or  was  he  not  God  and  man 

till  he  was  properly  man,  I  mean  to  years.  Senfelefs 
cant !  I  think  your  hijiory  of  his  Nonage  (if  God)  is  no 
lefs  ridiculous  than  the  Romifh  miracles  then  faid  to  be 
performed  by  him.  We  own  our  great  prophet  was  to  be 
exalted  from  an  humble  ft  ate  ;  but  that  the  mojl  high 
God  could  be  contained  in  narrow  humanity  is  'what  we 
dare  not  think  of  without  fear  of  the  difpleafure  of  a 
jealous  Almighty ;  and  muji  believe  Apollo  worfe  than 
(what  he  is  reputed)  a  heathen,  if  he  believes  that  ? 
A.  Since  the  other  part  of  your  letter  is  capable  of 
a  diftincl:  consideration  ;  that  we  might  not  be  too 
long  upon  a  queftion,  we  have  referv'd  the  reft  to  ano- 
ther paper.  We  need  not  beg  pardon  for  fupplying 
fome  of  your  letter  with  a  dam,  fmce  it  was  unfit 
to  appear  in  public  print,  and  void  of  the  good  man- 
ners, that  became  a  difputant.  One  would  think  that 
common  modefty  mould  have  oblig'd  you  to  more 
regard  for  Chrift  as  man,  than  to  make  ufe  of  fo  lu- 
dicrous a  fimilitude,  tho'  it  be  in  confutation  of  an 
opinion  which  you  think  erroneous.  But  tho'  you 
would  feem  wonderfully  fearful  of  offending  a  jealous 

God 
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God,  yet  we  find  that  you  are  willing  to  make  what 
amends  you  can,  by  taking  abundance  of  liberty 
with   his  beloved  fon,  in  nvhom  he  was  tvell  pleas1 d. 

We  hope,  Sir,  your  friends  will  thank  you  for  the 
compliment  you  have  fo  generoufly  paft  upon  them, 
in  reprefenting  them  as  men  fo  unileady  in  their  prin- 
ciples, fo  as  to  be  fhaken  by  a  matter  of  fo  fmall  im- 
portance ;  for  if  they  were  ignorant  of  what  both 
ancients  and  moderns  (the  orthodox  we  mean)  do 
generally  allow,  and  of  what  the  fcriptures  afford 
us  fo  clear  an  intimation ;  yet  they  might  before  have 
as  pertinently  afked,  where  was  the  Divinity,  when 
Chrift  wafh'd  his  difciples  feet  ?  for  that  was  an  action 
equally  condefcending  with  the  other  ;  and  both,  no 
doubt,  were  defign'd  to  teach  us  very  ufeful  leffons 
of  humility :  and  therefore,  tho'  you  acquaint  us 
that  they  took  the  liberty  to  reafon,  you  yet  let  uj 
know  withal  that  they  took  a  very  dangerous  li- 
berty, and  that  free  thinking  (to  ufe  the  modifh 
phrafe)  with  them  bears  too  near  a  refemblance  to 
a  very  common  fimile,  and  is  no  better  than  a  fivord 
in  a  child's  hand' 

But  in  anfwer  to  that  pert  queftion  (for  modefty 
is  a  IerTening  to  fome  men's  parts)  how  was  the  God- 
head employed  when  the  manhood  was.  We  may 
readily  reply,  that  it  was  in  part  employed  in  .the 
government  of  the  world,  in  fufaining  all  things 
by  the  word  of  its  poiver.  But  if  it  be  enqmYd  how 
it  was  employ'd  with  regard  to  the  manhood  it  had 
myflically  afium'd,  we  anfwer  with  a  very  ancient 
author,  namely  with  Lemeus  (Biihop  of  Lyons)  that 
it  was  quiefcent-,  if  you  would  have  his  own  word, 

To  the  query,  when  he  commenc'd  God  and  man, 
we  reply,  as  foon  as  he  became  incarnate.  And  tho* 
you  endeavour  to  baffle  the  article  of  a  God  incarnate 
with  that  perfuafive  (as  you  may  think  it)  exclama- 
tion, fenfeleis  cant !  yet  exclamations,  we  hope,  are 
no  arguments :  But  if  you  conceive  yours  to  be  one, 

we 
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we  beg  leave  to  retaliate  it  with  another,  fenfelefs 
argument  ! 

Pray  who  of  the  orthodox  believe  that  the  Divi- 
nity of  Chrift  was  contained  in  his  narrow  humanity  ? 
for  fore  to  be  contain'd  in,  and  to  be  join'd  to,  are 
terms  of  a  very  different  importance.  But  thus  to 
drefs  up  your  adverfaries  tenets  in  what  garb  you 
pleafe,  and  thence  endeavour  to  expofe  them  to  ridi- 
cule, this  is  an  ufage  not  unlike  to  what  the  primi- 
tive Chriftians  met  with  under  the  Neronian  perfec- 
tion, when  (as  even  Tacitus  does  not  fcruple  to  inform 
us)  they  were  cover'd  with  the  fkins  of  wild  beafts, 
and  thence  expos'd  to  the  worry  of  mercilefs  dogs. 
But  if  your  intention  was  not  fo  hurtful,  and  you 
were  only  fo  unhappy,  fo  Jbort-fighted  (for  who  can 
help  the  defects  of  nature  ?)  as  not  to  perceive  the 
very  clear  diftin&ion  between  terms  fo  very  widely 
different,  we  intreat  your  pardon  for  charging  you 
with  fo  foul  an  imputation. 

But  what  you  principally  aim  at,  is,  that  the  union 
of  the  Godhead  and  manhood  in  one  Chrift  tranfcends 
the  very  utmoft  reach  of  your  narrow  thoughts. 
But  pray,  Sir,  what  would  you  be  at  ?  would  you 
by  fearcking  find  out  God  ?  would  you  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty to  perfeclion  ?  would  you  be  invefted  with  that 
Divinity  you  deny  your  Saviour  ?  We  would  advife 
you  to'  take  down  fuch  tow'ring  imaginations,  left 
we  mould  particularly  think  of  you  as  often  as  we 
meet  with  Zophars  very  fharp  reflection,  <vain  man 
would  be  wife,  tho1  man  is  born  like  a  wild  afis  colt. 

You  were  very  unlucky  in  your  intimation  of  A- 
follows  being  a  heathen,  fince  fome  men  are  at  a  lofs 
by  what  other  title  than  one  too  near  akin  to  it, 
namely,  that  of  infidel ;  they  are  utterly  at  a  lofs  by 
what  other  title  to  call  thoie  who  deny  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  chriftian  faith:  and  therefore, 
Sir,  our  chriflian  charity  obliges  us  to  remember  you 
as  often  as  we  pray  for  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels  and  He- 
retics. But  they  (if  any  fuch  there  be"  among  or- 
thodox Chriflians)  that  difpute   your  claim    to  the 
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laft  but  one,   will  leave  your  title  to    the  /afl  un- 
contested. 

Q^  Gentlemea,  be  pleas' d  to  give  your  opinion,  why 
fome  eyes  (tho  neither  old  nor  weak)  can't  difiinguifh  fe- 
deral colours  (yet  can  a  great  many)  fo  well  as  fome 
three  times  their  age ;  and  whether  the  reajon  in  part 
may  not  be  afcribed  to  the  different  colours  of  people's  eyes  ; 
and  if  fo,  whether  black,  hafle,  dark,  or  light  gray, 
the  moft  infallible  in  their  perception  ? 

A.  The  deficiency  of  fight  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  particular  colour  of  the  eye,  becaufe  that  part  of 
the  eye,  which  is  concern'd  in  the  tranfmiffion  of 
colours,  is  it  felf  deftitute  of  colour,  as  you  may  fee 
in  a  former  Apollo.  The  forefaid  deficiency  is  there- 
fore imputable  to  an  obftruclion  of  certain  filaments 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  though  difpos'd  to  tranf- 
mit  fome  fort  of  rays,  do  yet  reflect  others  without 
any  regular  tranfmiffion.  For  as  the  different  rays, 
that  compofe  different  colours,  are  differently  confi- 
gurated, fo  fome  of  them  may  be  more  agreeable, 
others  more  difagreeable  to  the  obftrudled  filaments. 

Q.  Gentlemen,  /  dfire  to  know,  whether  cream 
boiVd  in  the  middle  of  a  well-kneaded  pudding  will  turn 
to  butter,  and  what  is  the  cauje  of  it  ¥ 

A.  Whether  there  be  any  butter  or  no  in  the  cafe, 
'tis  certain  the  queftion  is  very  flippery,  and  'tis  to 
be  hop'd,  fince  as  yet  we  have  not  been  converfant 
in  exercitations  of  this  kind,  that  the  Queriil  will 
excufe  us,  if  we  afTure  him,  we'll  fay  not  a  word 
of  the  pudding,  till  he  comes  to  town  again,  and  fo 
a  good   journey  to  him. 

Q^  1  being  a  long  time  troubled  with  the  tooth-ach,  my 
companions  would  fain  perfuade  me  that  1  a?n  in  l<rve  :  I 
would  therefore  deftre  you  to  unfold  their  meaning  to  me  ? 

A.  The  meaning  is  very  plain,  good  Mrs.  Caffan- 
dra  ;  for  an  earneft  defue  after  any  thing,  you  know, 
will  make  the  teeth  wate:-,  and  confequently  the  ar- 
dor of  your  affection  may  attract  fuch  a  flux  of 
rheum  upon  your  jaws,  as  may  oceafion  that  unpi- 
tied  mifery  the  tooth-ach. 
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Q.  /  have  get  a  conundrum  in  my  head,  and  cannot 
get  it  out.  Ifoall  certainly  crack  my  brains  in  fearch- 
ing  out  quefiions  for  you  ;  I  do  really  believe  you  have 
bewitclfd  me.  I  try  to  divert  my  thoughts  as  much  as 
I  can,  and  fill  Apollo  runs  in  my  head.  I  neglecl  my 
bujinefs  by  the  means  ',  and  whatever  I  think  of,  it  will 
by  fame  how  or  other  flip  into  a  quejiion  ;  what Jhould  be 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  which  is  to  me  a  myjlery  ? 
why  Jhould  our  thoughts  when  bent  upon  any  objeel  be 
jb  riveted  as  not  eafily  to  be  difengaged  ? 

A.  It  is  the  nature  of  that  intellectual  being,  the 
foul-,  to  be  bufy  in  the  fearch  after  knowledge ;  and 
the  lefs  obftruclions  fhe  meets  in  the  indifpofition  of 
the  organs  of  the  body,  the  more  eager  fhe  is  in  her 
profecutions.  Now  the  readieft  way  to  obtain  her 
end  herein,  is  certainly  an  ardent  defire  and  fedulity 
to  gain  the  folution  of  all  her  doubts,  and  information 
of  matters  of  which  fhe  is  ignorant ;  therefore  no 
wonder  your  thoughts  are  fo  intent  hereon,  that 
matters  of  leffer  importance  make  no  impreffion  on 
you ;  when  you  have  attained  a  greater  proficiency 
in  knowledge,  you  will  wonder  more  how  you  could 
waile  your  time  on  thofe  trivial  concerns,  the  omiflion 
of  which  is  now  your  complaint. 

Q^  If  ever  there  was  an  angel  upon  God  Almighty 's 
earth,  I  am  now  in  love  with  one  ;  and  how  to  ap- 
proach her  awful  prefence,  none  but  the  great  Apollo 
can  dilate  ;  I  tremble  at  the  attempt ;  and  were  you 
(q  furvey  my  countenance,  you'd  conclude  my  genuine 
pajjion  had  not  the  kaft  fpark  of  affeclation  in  it. 

A.  If  the  perfpn  you  are  in  love  with  be  (as  you 
fay)  a  real  angel,  we  advife  you  to  exprefs  your  paf- 
fion  with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  fuperior  being, 
without  once  prefuming  on  the  hopes  of  a  fuitable 
return  :  for  that  were  an  unpardonable  affront  to  fuch 
a  bright  exiflence,  to  requeft  an  union  with  a  wretch- 
ed lump  of  earth.  All  your  remedy  is,  to  wait  with 
patience,  till  you  are  difengag'd  from  your  prifon  of 
clay  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  take  care  that  your  life 
be  fuch  as  may  render  you  an  angel  of  light,  or  you 
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will  be  at  a  farther  diftance  from  the  objett  of  your 
affettion  than  now  :  ccnfider  alfo  that  then  there 
will  be  no  diftin&ion  of  fexes.  But  fhould  you  be 
in  an  error  all  this  while,  you  are  in  a  fine  condi- 
tion ;  for  we  have  known  (and  not  very  feldom)  fuch 
Ladies  as  have  been  addreit  under  the  title  of  angels 
before  marriage  obtain  no  better  than  that  of  devils 
fix  months  after. 

Q^  For  fhame,  Apollo,  quit  the  Britifh  f?aget 
You  rather  banter  than  improve  the  age  ; 
To  fuch  low  themes  from  lofty  flights  you  fall, 
As  if  fome  Grub-itreet  mufe  poffefl  ye  all ; 
Would  you  be  thought  as  ixife  as  ye  pretend, 
Keep  to  tall  wit,  for  that  muji  be  your  friend ; 
But  ivhen  you  meanly  fioop  to  common  clay, 
And  anfiver  que f  ions  fit  for  children's  play  ; 
No  more  ive  value  your  unfinew'd  lays, 
But  give  you   frowns  for  fmiles  and  fcorn   inflead  of 
praife. 

A.  Oh  !  why  will  thanklefs  man  be  led  away, 
And  after  common  vogue  unvcifely  flray  ? 
Why   fhould    ingratitude   and   envy  reign, 
And  carping  malice  damn  a  generous  pain  ? 
Miflaken  bard,  fee  with  impartial  eyes, 
For  blaming  others  will  not  jpeak  thee  wife  i 
Kindly  we  mean  the  good  of  all  mankind, 
And  guides  are  fure  molt  ufeful  to  the  blind; 
Tti  unknowing  vulgar,  not  fo  wife   as  you, 
May  be  informed  by  what  long  fince  you  knew  : 
Then  carp  not  thus  that  difFrent  ftrokes  you  fee, 
Leave  ignorant  men  the  dull,  and  take  the  bright  to  thee, 

1 .  Q^  Why  love  that  governs  all  mankind, 
Is   alvcays  reprefented  blind? 

2 .  Q^  If  friend/hip  be  a  lafiing  joy, 
Which  time  or  abfence  can't   defray  ? 

2 .   Q.  And  if  in  love  therms  happinefs, 
A  virgin  never  yet  could  guefs  f 
In  anpwering  this  you  nvill  oblige 
A  Lady  has  held  out  a  fege  » 

4s<t 
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And  if  your  arguments  convert  her, 
You  II  be  my  oracle   hereafter. 

1 .  A.  Well  may  we  reprefent  that  paflion  blind, 
Which  overthrows  the  quiet  of  our  mind, 

And  on  miftaken  principles  of  joy, 

The  brighteft  light  our  REASON  does  deflroy. 

2.  A.  Tho"  joys  of  friendfhip  moft  divinely  climb. 
All  things  mult  yield  to  abfence  and  to  time. 

3.  A.  An  unexperienc'd  virgin  may  believe 
More  joys  in  love,  than  Love  alone  can  give  ; 
For  they  no  lafling   happinefs  will  find, 

Who  with  fond  paffions  only  footh  the  mind.  ] 

Tho*  thefe  folutions  fail  t'  oblige, 

We  would  not  have  you  raife  the  fiege, 

But  boldly  for  th*  ailault  prepare, 

By  ftorming  you  may  gain  the  fair. 

Q^  Pray  Britifti  Apollo, 
[         Obfer-ve  what  does  follow, 

And  let  it  be  blefl  with  your  anfwtr  2 
In  your   lafi  I  do  find, 
A  Lady,  whofe  mind 
Is  wholly  intent  upon  man,  Sir  ; 
I  find  in  the  Ditty, 
She's  beauteous  and  witty, 
Shis  virtuous,  modejl  and  wife  ; 
That  thefe  charms  Jo  collected, 
Should  e'er  be  neglecled, 
Would  he  to  my  wond'rous  furprize. 
Now  the  quefion  remains, 
Embofom'd  in  chains, 
Where  is  the  well  qualify' d  Lady  % 
To  whom,  Sir,  I  may 
My  obedience  pay 
In  terms  that  agreeable  may  be  ? 

Philafe 
A.  The  Lady's  forth-coming, 

'Thout  trumpet  or  drumming, 
And  we  are  as  frank  to  bellow  her  ; 
With  her  Hate  to  a  milling, 
We  mean  if  fhe  is  willing, 

Z  z  An<* 
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And  teaches  us  how  to  know  her. 

But  rirft,  Sir,   relate 

Your  birth  and  eftate, 
Left  fhe  fhould  incur   a  difafter ; 

For  all  we  know  yet, 

Is  this  touch  of  your  wit, 
The  mark  of  a  flight  poetafler. 

Q.  Sagacious  Apollo, 

Wkofe  advice  we  all  follow, 
I  humbly  requejl  you  will  anfwer, 

If  that  the  dog-days 

AjfeSt  any  ways 
The  ftatum  falutis  in  man,  Sir  : 

If  we  in  that  feafon 

Should  have  any  reafon, 
Our  purgative  med'cines  to  /ear ; 

If  phlebotomy  then, 

And  bathings  to  men 
Be  offenfive,  as  fome  fay  they  are  ? 

A.  The  reafon  is  plain, 

Why  thofe  rules  we  refrain  : 
(Except  on  fome  urgent  occafions) 
For  the  dog-ftar  creates 

With  the  fun-beams  fuch  heats, 
As  engender  profufe  perfpirations. 

QfTe  fens  of  Apollo, 

That  truth  can  fcarce  follow, 
you  needs  muji  own  this   to  be  true  : 

Tour  father  -was  wily, 

And  loved  none  fily, 
And  fools  find  no  favour  with  you  : 

Tet  do  not  reflecl, 

But  anfwer  direcl ; 
For  knaves  and  fools  ne^er  can  agree  : 

Pray  which  of  thefe  tv:o 

Is  judged  by  you, 
In  the  nation  mofi  ufeful  to  be  ? 

A.  Your  knaves  and  your  fools 

Are  fynonymous  tools, 
And  to  no  proper  ufe  can  relate  : 
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Therefore,  prithee,  ne'er  ftrain 

Thine  irregular  brain, 
For  thou'lt  ne"er  be  concerned  in  tlie  ftate. 

Q^  Since  there  are  fo  many  opinions  concerning  our  Sa> 
viour's  defcent  into  hell,  and  we  cannot  be  certain  which  is 
the  right ;  1 dcfire  to  know  whether  ive  can  jufily  make  it 
an  article  of  our  faith  ?  For  my  part  1  am  inclined  to 
believe  -ive  ought  not,  and  /hall  offer  my  reafons,  nvhich  if 
you  think  not  fuffcient,  1  beg  this  favour  of  you,  that  you 
would 'fhew  the  infujficiency  of  them  as  foon  as  you  can. 
My  firjl  argument  is  as  follows :  All  articles  of  faith  are 
truths,  on  the  belief 'of 'which  our  falvation  depends.  If 
this  therefore  be  an  article  of  faith,  our  falvation  depends 
on  the  belief  of  it ;  iffo,  we  mufi  all  agree  in  the  belief 
that  Chrijl  defended  into  hell.  But  ft 'nee  we  have  no  cer- 
tain idea  or  meaning  fixed  to  the  word  Hell,  how  can  we 
agree  in  it  any  other  wife  but  in  the  found  of  the  word  hell9 
nvhich  I  think  no  one  will  fay  is  fufjicient.  My  fecond  ar- 
gument is,  that  every  man  ought  to  have  the  fame  faith 
about  the  fame  article.  But  let  any  one  judge,  whether 
a  man  that  believes  that  Chrijl  defended  into  the  place 
where  the  devils  are  (for  that's  the  opinion  of  a  great  ma- 
ny) and  a  man  that  believes  that  by  the  word  hell  in  this 
place  is  meant  only  the  grave, have  not  two  different  faiths . 
Gentlemen,  I  fend  you  this,  that  I  may  be  fat  is  fie  d  in  this 
point ;  for  I  confefs,  lam  not  able  to  do  it  my  f elf,  there- 
fore Ipromife  my  fit  If  from  you  an  arfwer. 

A.  We  agree  with  you  that  an  article  of  faith 
fhould  contain  a  doctrine  neceflary  to  falvation.  But 
then  we  muft  acquaint  you,  that  the  defcent  into  hell 
does  virtually  contain  fuch  a  neceflary  do&rinej  for 
as  it  afterts  the  exiftence  of  Chrift's  human  foul,  fo 
to  believe  that  Chrift  had  a  human  foul,  is  neceflary 
to  falvation  :  for  that  it  is  fo,  we  beg  leave  to  evince 
from  theie  particulars. 

i .  To  believe  in  Chrift  as  man  as  well  as  God,  is 
reprefented  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  indifpenfable  object 
of  faith  ;  and  therefore  the  Nicene  creed  does  not  on- 
ly fay,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghofiofthe  virgin 
Mary ;  but  alfo  adds,  and  was  made  man.  And  the 
Z  3  Atba- 
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Athanafian  creed  moft  exprefly  fays,  pevfeSl  God,  and 
pevfecl  man,  and  then  proceeds,  as  it  were,  to  define 
that  perfect  man;  of  a  rcafonable  foul,  and  human 
jlejb  fubfifling.  For  as  a  man  is  a  compound  of  foul 
and  body,  io  nothing  can  pafs  under  that  denomina- 
tion, which  wants  the  principal  of  its  two  integral, 
two  effential  parts. 

2.  If  we  diveft  Chrift  of  his  human  foul,  we  fru- 
Urate  the  defign  of  his  incarnation  :  for  why  was  the 
Word  made  flcjh,  but  that  he  might  fuffer  for  us  in 
our  own  nature  ?  In  all  things  it  lekcrSd  him  to  be  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and 

faithful  high  pvief  in  things  pertaining  unto  God,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  thefns  of  the  people.  But  can  lie  be 
iaid  to  take  cur  nature  upon  him,  who  affumes  but 
our  ptrifhing,  our  mortal  part  ?  Can  he  be  allowed  to 
be  made  like  unto  his  brethren  in  all  things,  who  is 
not  like  them  in  their  durable,  in  their  immortal  part? 

3.  Unlefs  we  maintain  the  human  foul  of  Chriit, 
we  cannot  affirm  that  he  fuffer'd  under  Pontius  Pilate  ; 
for  what  part  of  him  cou'd  have  fuffer'd  ?  could  his 
Divinity  ?  that  was  impoffible  :  could  his  human  bo- 
dy ?  All  fenfation  (whether  agreeable  or  difagreeable} 
is  utterly  incompatible  to  a  material  fubftance. 

But  fome  may  be  ready  to  enquire,  if  ChriiVs  def- 
cent  into  hell  virtually  contain  a  doctrine  neceflary  to 
falvation,  why  it  fhould  be  thought  an  unneceffary  ar- 
ticle ;  to  which  weanfwer,  that  thV  it  virtually  contain 
a  neceffary  doctrine,  yet  that  neceffary  doctrine  is  vir- 
tually contain'd  in  other  parts  of  the  creed.  And  tho'  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  Apollinarians  eluded  the  force  of 
the  other  articles,  and  therefore  one  was  added  incapa- 
ble of  elufion,  we  may  yet  retort  again;  1  .That  (as  we 
Jiave  already  fhew'd)an  addition  might  have  been  made 
of  a  more  direct,  a  moreperfpieuous  article.  2.  That 
it  msy  be  afked,  whether  it  was  worth  the  while  to 
add  to  fo  fhort  a  fummary  in  confutation  of  the  A- 
pollinavian  herefy  ;  efpecially  fince  no  addition  was 
made  to  baffle  the  fubtility  of  the  Avian  heretics :  for 
tho'  Apollinarius  (Bifhop  of  Laodkta)  was  fo  confider- 

able 
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able  a  perfon,  that  he  was  look'd  upon  as  the  bright- 
eft  ornament  of  the  Church,  the  beit  defender  of  the 
faith,  while  he  continued  orthodox,  and  is  repre- 
fented  by  Phi  loft  or gius  as  the  principal  of  thofe  three, 
in  comparifon  of  whom  the  great  Athanafius  was  ac- 
counted but  a  child  ;  yet  his  herefy  (notwithftanding 
fo  confiderable  a  patron)  could  not  have  been  of  more 
dangerous  confequence  than  that  of  Arias. 

But  tho'  we  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  article 
has  been  more  unneceffary,  fmce  the  Apollwarian  he- 
refy  has  been  extinguihYd  ;  yet  we  cannot  but  confi- 
derf  that  fince  the  church  of  Rome  was  ready  to  at- 
tack our  firft  reformers  with  the  charge  of  novelty, 
tho'  it  were  but  for  rejecting  her  novel  doctrines, 
they  might  therefore  be  more  exceeding  tender  how 
they  rejected  a  doctrine  that  was  ancient,  compara- 
tively ancient,  leil  he  fhould  triumph  (how  imperti- 
nently foever)  at  fuch  a  rejection,  and  reinforce  her 
charge  with  an  additional  advantage. 

As  for  your  latter  argument,  namely  that  fo  ob- 
fcure  an  article  cccafions  fo  great  a  variety  in  our 
belief,*  it  were  to  be  wifrYd  indeed  that  we  could  be 
as  unanimous  in  this  as  in  the  other  articles  :  but 
iince  the  matter  will  not  admit  of  fo  univerfal  a  con- 
fent ;  lince  we  are  confidering  how  we  may  be  able  lo 
comply,  where  neceffity  makes  a  demand  of  our 
compliance,  we  prefume  that  we  may  lawfully  com- 
ply with  the  article  before  us,  tho'  differently  under- 
itood  by  the  perfons  that  repeat  it,  fince  we  may  yet 
all  harmonioufly  agree  in  one  common  faith,  namely 
that  Chrift  had  an  human  foul. 

Q_  /  ivozild  defire  yon  in  your  next  to  an/ever  the 
following  quejiion,  viz.  Why  'women  have  the  vapors 
commonly  more  than  men  ? 

A.  By  the  vapors  we  fuppofe  you  mean  hyfterical 
pafiions,  which  women  are  moftly  afflicted  with,  be- 
caufe  the  fyftem  of  the  nerves,  as  alfo  the  brain  is 
fofter  and  weaker  than  that  of  men  ;  fo  that  the  paf- 
fions  of  anger,  fear,  fadnefs,  &c.  as  alfo  troublefome 
or  terrible  objects  eafily  pervert  the  difpofitions  or 
Z  4  f unc- 
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functions  of  thofe  parts,  which,  when  they  are  once 
hurt,  are  for  the  moft  part  afterwards  accuflomed  to 
thofe  irregularities. 

Q^  Pray  Gentlemen ,  what  may  he  the  caufe  whyjbme 
per/on s  riding  in  a  coach  become  fo  weryfck  ? 

A.  The  jolting  or  agitation  of  the  coach  caufe  the 
ipirits  in  the  brain  to  fluctuate  and  fhake  disorderly, 
whereby  they  are  prefently  inhibited  from  their  wont- 
ed courfes  in  the  nerves  j  whence  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  retarded,  and  thofe  fick  fits,  vomitings 
and  fyncopes  produced. 

Q^  What  is  the  caufe  of  that  ive  call  a  hare-lip  ? 

A.  It  is  generally  held  to  proceed  from  the  force 
of  the  mother's  imagination,  or  great  frights ;  which 
are  common  caufes  of  preternatural  births. 

Q^  Tray  let  me  know  iffrong  beer  'will  create  a  red 
nofe  ? 

A.  Strong  beer  and  other  hot  liquors  are  common- 
ly the  caufes  of  red  nofes  and  faces,  by  heating  the 
liver,  corrupting  and  inflaming  the  blood  :  but  tho* 
this  difeafe  moftly  attends  the  profeflbrs  of  the  pot, 
yet  may  we  fometimes  obferve  it  in  others  the  moft 
regular,  which  mull  then  proceed  from  fome  difor- 
der  in  their  natural  conflitution  or  habit  of  body. 

Q^  Fair  fpring  of  tight,  great  ruler  of  the  day, 
Whofe  radiant  eyes  the  lower  world  furvey ; 
From  whom  a  thoufand pleajhrcs  everfow, 
To  whom  we  life,  and  all  its  blefjings  owe ; 
To  your  exalted  throne  an  humble  fwain 
Puts  his  petition  up,  and  hopes  it  not  in  vain: 
1  love,  and  long  ha<ve  lo-vd  a  charming  maid, 
To  her  my  *vows  and  early  wi/hes  paid ; 
And  in  thefecretfilence  of  the  night 
Of  her  I  dream ;  nor  the  returning  light 
Like  gliding  ghofis  can  banifb  her  away 
From  that  fond  heart,  where  her  lo-xjdform  will  ever  fay. 
The  pitying  fair  fees  with  relenting  eyes 
My  langwfbment ,  and  hears  my  dying  fighs ; 
But /even  long  years  like  fate  between  us  lye, 
Tears  defined  all  to  eafelefs  mifery. 

Fool 
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Fool  that  I  was,  in  bufinefs,  noife  and f  rife, 
I  bfe  the  dear,  the  blooming  fpring  of  life  : 
Myfirjl  beft  days,  'while  my  bright  charmer  dwells 
Near  blijsful groves,  where  warbling  Philomels 
With  evening  fongs  proclaim  approaching  night. 
Tell  me,  then  tell  me,  glorious  God  of  light, 
Since  mejhe  loves,  but  hates  my  calling,  how 
To  make  her  loftier  foul  fo  much  beneath  her  bow  ? 

A.  Fond  (wain,  alas  !  your  tuneful  lines  impart, 
As  yet  the  nymph  has  not  refign'd  her  heart ; 
For  love  makes  all  things  level,  no  degree 
Reftrains  the  pow'r  of  that  great  deity. 
When  he  has  once  poffefs'd  her  yielding  mind, 
No  dijlance  then  in  any  fate  you'll  find. 

Q^  The  Ladies  for  your  Jons  have  fud, 
And  quickly  have  their  hearts  Jubdud ; 
Their  great  fuccefs  makes  me  come  after \ 
To  know  if  you  have  e'er  a  daughter 
Thai's  fingle,  and  inclined  to  wed, 
And  freely  would  to  church  be  led', 
To  tie  a  knot  that  holds  folks  faf, 
As  long  as  life  it  fe If  doth  lajl  : 
Iffo,  Tm  hers,  both  young  and  chafe ; 
Your  humble  fervant  in  great  hajle. 

A.  Thofe  for  Apollo's  fons  have  mov1d, 
Produced  their  charms  to  be  belov'd  ; 
Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  wit  (we're  told) 
We  mean  they  had  all  thefe  in  gold: 
Pray  what  befides  (if  you've  a  mind  t'her) 
Your  wit,  can  you  make  'er  in  jointure  ? 
Dependance  flight,  for  her  deferving, 
Which  fcarce  will  keep  your  felf  from  ftarving  *r 
If  you've  no  more  inheritance, 
She  never  to  your  pipe  will  dance. 

Q^  Sagacious  fons  of  bright  Apollo, 
The  glory  of  the  Britith  ijle, 

My  following  query,  pray,  infpeSl ;  4  \  ? 

VGUchfafe  it  your  aufpicious  fmile. 
Tell  which  the  greater  artift,  he 
Whofe  pencil  nature  does  purfue 
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In  lively  touches,  or  the  man 

Whofe  art  his  curious  fculptures  Jbeiv. 

A.  The  carver  out  of  bulky  matter,- 
Proportion,  forms  and  features  gives  i 
The  painter  raifes  bulks  on  flats, 
And  th'figure  by  his  colours  lives. 
The  firft  by  geftures  paflions  fhews, 
The  lall  does  with  complexion  grace  > 
ThoT  both  appear  infpir'd  by  heav'n, 
The  firfl  muft  to  the  lajl  give  place. 
Q^  Apollo,  Vve  heard, 
Of  a  reverend  beard, 
Which  was  black,  fanay,  and  gray: 
Pray,  tell  me,  from  whence 
Tbefe  ejfefts  did  commence, 
And  ril  vcorjhip  you  ev'ry  day  ? 
A.  Such  a  beard  we  ne'er  knew, 
Nor  perhaps  e'er  did  you 
Such  a  rarity  fee  any  feafon  ; 
But  if  fo,  we  affure  ye, 
'Twas  lujus  naturae, 
Which  at  prefent  mall  ferve  for  a  reafon. 
Q^  Ye  inimitable  Joves 
Help  to  conquer  my  foes, 
For  I  am  in  a  deffrate  condition  : 
'fTis  Laurence,  fome  call, 
That  does  me  inthrall, 
J  pray  ye  to  accept  my  petition. 
And  now  tell  me  f  rait 
(For  it's  worfe  if  1  wait) 
*Ihe  cure  of  this  dangerous  dijiempert 
What  is  to  be  apply' d, 
(Many  ways  have  been  tryd) 
And  ril  never  in  contratt  more  enter  ? 

Tours,  Laxy. 
A.  Your  condition  is  bad, 
If  as  above  faid  ; 
And  in  thefe  or  the  like  defperations, 
No  time  you  muft  lofe, 
But  a  ltrait  method  ufe, 
And  be  ty'd  to  fevere  applications.  Now 
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Now  a  good  oaken  plant, 

O'er  the  (houlders  paffant, 
Cures  the  fymptoms  of  Laurence's  breeding  : 

But  if  that  fhall  yield  lefs 

Than  the  wiftYd-for  fuccefs, 
Nought  will  do  but  a  Bridewell  proceeding. 

Q^  Hail,  mighty  Sirs  !  whofe  bright  refulgence  JhiiHt 
With  radiant  beams,  that  animate  your  lines  ; 
Whilfi  men  their  trophies  to  your  honour  rai/e, 
Applauding  angels  celebrate  your  praife  : 
'That  all  in  chorus  /ball for  ever  blefs 
Tour  mighty  labours  and  your  vaji fuccefs. 

Hail  you,  who  on  the  throne  of  wifdom  fit  f 
Deign  once  ?  explain  the  myflic  fcene  of  wit : 
Tell  me,  for  furely  you  or  none  can  know 
The  facred  Jireams  that  to  its  ocean  flow. 
Teach  me  the  glorious  paths  that  you  have  trod. 
To  mount  like  you  as  rivals  to  the  god. 

A.  Wit  is  a  fubject  not  to  be  defin'd, 
Whilft  heavy  organs  influence  the  mind', 
Some  flight  eflays  we  may  prefume  to  giver 
But  firft  we'll  anfwer  in  the  negative  : 

'Tis  not  in  learrid,  mflerious  w«rds  t'exprefs^ 
Which  more  of  pedantry  than  wit  confefs. 
It  rarely,  very  rarely  mines  mfatyr, 
Whofe  fights  arife  from  envy  or  ill  nature. 
Much  lefs  in  lewd,  prophane,  opprobrious  fenfey 
Thofe  vicious  habits  are,  and  impudence. 
He  errs,  who  on  grave  fubjetts  florid  writes,.  "y 

And  he  who  nervous  fenfe  on  toys  indites ;  q 

But  puns  and  quibbles  are  its  oppofltes  :  Jfr 

In  banter  it  may  creep,  but  never  fly, 
Smart  repartee  may  /bar,  but  not  fo  higl*. 
No,  'tis  a  THOUGHT  fprung  from  a  ray  divine,- 
Which  will  through  clouds  of  lowring  critics  Jhine  : 
When  in  a  clear  innubilous  ferene, 
The  foul's  abjiracled,  purg'd  from  drofs  and  fpleen  ; 
When  fhe  her  lucid  intervals  maintains, 
Freed  from  terreflrial  and  organic  chain*  \ 
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When  Jhe  is  all  her  felfi  and  on  her  wings, 

'Tis  then  true  wit,  which  in  extatic  chaims  Jhe  fings, 

Q^  May  Pilate  be  accufed  of  conferring  to  the  death 
of  Chrift  ? 

A.  Can  we  doubt  of  this,  when  the  text  exprefly 
fays,  He  delivered  him  to  he  crucified  ?  '  Lis  true,  in- 
deed, he  pronounced  him  innocent,  but  therefore  in- 
excufable,  fmce  in  the  court  of  his  own  confeience 
he  mult  be  thence  impleaded  of  knowingly,  of  wil- 
fa\\y  Jhedding  innocent  blood.  We  cannot  therefore  fuf- 
rkiently  admire  at  the  prepoiterous  behaviour  of  this 
unjuit  judge,  who  had  the  confidence  to  wain  his 
hand?,  and  declare  himfelf  guildefs  of  the  very  blood 
he  was  going  to  fpill.  But  if  the  man  was  fo  ftrangely 
itupid  (for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  fin  to  infatuate  the 
finner)  as  that  his  heart  condemned  him  not,  God  was 
greater  than  his  heart,  and  knew  all  things.  For  ven- 
geance overtook  him  with  an  unwelcome  fpeed ;  for 
Vitellius  (Governor  of  Syria)  depofed  him  from  his 
government,  and  fent  him  to  Rome,  to  anfwer  before 
Tiberius  to  the  charges  that  were  laid  againft  him. 
And  tho'  Tiberius  died  before  his  arrival,  yet  the  guilty 
wretch  received  not  his  pardon  from  the  new  em- 
peror, but  was  baniftied  by  Caligula  to  Vienne  in  Gaul; 
where  being  wearied  out  with  the  emperor's  perse- 
cution?, he  became  his  own  executioner,  and  dif- 
patched  himfelf.  And  as  Judas  had  done  the  fame 
before,  fo  the  betrayer  and  condemner  of  our  Lord, 
in  compenfation,  as  it  were,  both  betrayed  and  con- 
demned himfelf:  he, who  delivered  up  the  Son  of 
God,  rather  than  be  fufpecled  as  not  a  friend  to  Cuefar, 
found  an  enemy  in  himfelf,  and  in  Cesfar  too.  That 
very  method  (O  the  wonders  of  an  over-ruling  pro- 
vidence!) whereby  it  was  his  defign  to  promote  his 
welfare,  became  unfortunately  (but  jultly)  the  occajion 
of  his  falling. 

They  (fays  our  Lord  to  Pilate)  who  delivered  me 
unto  thee,  have  the  greater  fin.  Whence  we  have  at 
once  Pilate's  fin  plainly  intimated  to  us,  and  are  made 
acquainted  too,  that  injuftice,  when  proceeding  from 

fpite 
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fpite  and  malice,  is  more  criminal  than  when  pro- 
ceeding from  any  other  caufe.  And  this  may  fure 
engage  us  to  put  away  the  old  leaven,  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickednefs,  the  leaven  of  the  Pharifees,  ( as 
our  Saviour  calls  it )  of  thofe  very  Pharifees,  who  de- 
livered Chrijl  to  Pilate  ;  »tO  put  away  that  old  leaven, 
and  eat  the  unleavened  bread  offincerity  and  truth. 

Q^  Whether  thofe  'who  novo  die,  know  asfoon  as  dead, 
whether  their  /late  is  to  be  happy  or  miferable,  or  whether 
they  lye  infenfible,  both  foul  and  body,  till  the  lafl  day  ? 

A.  The  notion  of  the  foul's  fleeping  till  the  gene- 
ral refurreclion,  is  the  whimfical  dream  of  fanciful 
men.  St.  Paul's  longing  to  be  dijjblved,  and  be  with 
Chrijl,  abundantly  confutes  fo  fenfelefs  a  Chimaera. 

But  fome  will  fay,  what  need  of  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, if  rewards  and  punilhments  immediately  attend 
our  difiblution  r  When  therefore  we  have  filenc'd  this 
objection,  we  ihall  have  left  that  wild  Hypothefis 
without  a  plea.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  the 
following  particulars. 

1.  Neither  our  happinefs  nor  our  mifery  can  be 
complete  till  the  great  day  of  accounts,  fince  one  part 
of  us,  to  wit,  our  bodies,  remain  in  an  infenfate  ftate. 

2.  We  know  net  how  large  will  be  the  foul's  por- 
tion of  either  blifs  or  torment,  till  that  folemn  day 
of  final  retribution. 

3.  God  may  think  fit  publickly  to  juftify  his  own 
proceedings,  before  he  pronounce  our  eternal  doom. 

4.  God  may  appoint  a  day  wherein  he  will  judge 
the  world,  that  he  may  do  it  by  that  man  whom  he 
has  ordained  ;  that  his  innocent,  his  fpotlefs  Son, 
who  was  unjuiily  judg'd,  unjullly  condemned  to  die, 
may  in  requital  be  removed  from  the  bar  to  the 
bench  ;  may  from  an  impleaded  criminal  commence 
a  judge,  an  auguft  and  univerfal  judge. 

5.  Since  the  mention  of  the  great  audit  of  the 
world,  of  our  appearance  before  the  judgment-feat  of 
Chrijl,  does  commonly  affect  us  in  a  fenfible,  in  an 
unuiual  manner,  and  has  a  wonderful  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  our  lives,  God  may  make  ufe  of  fo 

folemn 
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folemn  an  appointment  to  awaken  our  conferences, 
to  terrify  us  from  fin,  to  lead  us  to  repentance. 

Q^  /  cannot  refieel  on  my  own  thoughts,  without  njing 
fome  fort  of  dialed  within  my  felf,  by  means  of  my 
brains.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  by  death  1  Jhalt 
lofe  my  reafoning  faculty.  This  "terrible  confluence  J  cannot 
admit,  nor  do  1  know  how  to  avoid  it. 

A.  We  hope,  Sir,  you  don't  draw  a  general  con- 
clufion  from  the  experience  of  your  felf,  nor  are  thence 
ready  to  fuppofe,  that  thought  and  dialed  are  infe- 
parable  companions.  If  this  be  your  conclufionr  you 
may  confute  your  felf  from  the  example  of  thofe 
that  are  born  deaf,  who  are  not  without  the  faculty 
of  utterance,  but  for  want  of  hearing  know  not 
what  to  fay.  And  thoT  fuch  can  reafon  within  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  others,  yet  they  are  incapable  of 
ufing  any  kind  of  dialect.  And  we  dare  affure  you, 
that  many  will  inform  you  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, that  they  can  meditate  without  the  ufe  of  lan- 
guage. But  if  you  prcpofe  it  (as  we  fuppofe  you 
do)  not  as  a  general,  but  as  a  particular  cafe,  as  it 
only  proceeds  from  habit  and  cuftom,  fo  it  follows, 
that  the  dialed!  you  ufe  is  not  effential  to  your 
thoughts,  and  confequently  may  be  feparated  from  it, 
tho'  you  may  be  incapable. of  doing  it  your  felf.  And 
yet  the  dialect  you  fpeak  of  is  made  ufe  of  by  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  and  therefore  might  accompany 
the  foul,  when  feparate  from  the  body.  Bur,  not- 
withftanding  your  cuftomary  dialed,  your  firft  per- 
ceptions occasioned  by  fenfation  are  always  without 
it :  But  while  you  are  trying  the  experiment,  your 
thoughts  running  upon  the  dialed  will  make  it  fo 
quickly  to  fucceed  the  intuitive  (as  we  may  call  it) 
language  of  the  foul,  that  without  a  great  deal  of 
caution,  you  will  be  incapable  of  making  any  clear 
diftinclion. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  I  defire  your  opinion  concerning  thefe 
wordi  of  our  Saviour,  viz.  John  x.  <ver.  30.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one.  Chap.  xiv.  <ver.  28.  My  Father  is  greater 
than  I.  Chap,  xvii,  ver.  1 1 .  That  they  may  be  one,  as 

we 
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we  are.  ver.  2 1 .  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  alio  may 
be  one  in  us. 

What  onenefs  is  it,  that  our  Saviour  here  /peaks  of^ 
between  him  and  his  Father,  fence  he  afterwards  fays,  The 
Father  is  greater  than  he,  and  then  defires  that  his  dif 
ciples  and  true  believers  may  be  one  as  they  are  ?  Yours* 
a  lover  of  truth. 

A.  The  onenefs  between  Chrifi  and  his  Father,  be- 
tween them  both  and  all  good  Chriftians,  it  is  fpiri- 
tual  union ;  it  is  an  oneneis  of  affection  and  denre  : 
And  therefore,  tho'  Chrifi  be  one  with  the  Father  in 
this  refpett,  yet  the  Father  may  be  greater  than  he, 
agreeable  to  what  is  fairly  intimated  in  John  xiii.  16. 
He  that  is  fent,  is  not  greater  than  he  that  fent  him. 
And  this  alfo  fhews  in  what  regard  the  Father  is 
greater  than  the  Son. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  A  ydung  Lady,  who  was  for  feme 
time  engaged  to  a  Gentleman,  and  this  Gentleman  not 
proving  in  all  things  an  fewer  able  to  what  he  promifeed,  gave 
the  Lady  occafeon  to  fly  from  her  word,  and  refeohe  never 
to  marry  with  him.  A  Gentleman  that  hath  fence  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  this  Lady,  and  obtained  her  favour,  de~ 
feres  your  opinion,  whether  or  no  there  will  be  any  inju- 
feice  in  making  her  his  wife,  fence  Jhe  hath  denied  the 
other  ',  and  on  vjhom  this  injury  will  lye  ? 

A.  If  the  Lady  engaged  her  felf  to  her  former 
fuiter,  on  fuppofition  of  his  performing  particular 
conditions,  on  forfeiture  of  thofe  conditions  her  en- 
gagement became  void.  But  then  common  equity 
would  oblige  the  Lady  to  have  fuch  regard  for  oney 
whom  fhe  thought  fit  to  choofe  for  fo  near  a  relative, 
as  not  to  tie  him  up  to  a  rigorous  performance.  We 
cannot  therefore  give  a  decifive  fentenee,  unlefs  we 
were  more  particularly  acquainted,  in  what  manner 
the  Gentleman  was  wanting  to  the  promifes  he  made 
the  Lady.  Eut  if  he  was  fo  little  wanting,  as  not  to 
warrant  her  procedure  in  fo  abfolute  a  rupture,  the 
Gentleman,  who  defigns  to  marry  her,  will  be  a  co- 
partner in  that  fin,  to  which  the  Pfalmife  profelTes.  (o 

utter 
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utter  an  averfion,  I  bate  the  Jin  of  unfaithfulnefs :  the 
Gentleman  will  be  a  co-partner  with  the  Lady  in  it, 
iince  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  another's  wickednef?, 
Thoujhalt  in  any  'wife  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  fuf- 
fer  fin  upon  him,  much  more  not  to  be  a  fort  of  ac- 
ceffary  in  it. 

Q^  Genefis  xxviii.  20.  Jacob  vowed  a  *vow,  faying, 
If  God  be  with  me,  clffr.  then  mall  the  Lord  be  my 
God.  Now,  if  a  conditional  only,  it  fcems  to  intimate, 
that  if  God  would  not  be  with  Jacob,  i.  e.  would  not  do 
as  Jacob  defired,  then  Jacob  would  not  own  him,  or  obey 
him  as  his  God,   I d (fire you  would  reconcile  this? 

A.  The  meaning  of  that  cxprefiion  of  Jacobys,  then 
Jhall  the  Lord  be  my  God,  is  this,  the  Lord  <hall  be  my 
God,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner  j  a  grateful 
fenfe  of  the  bleiftngs  I  (hall  have  received,  fhall  ob- 
lige me  to  an  unufual  ftrictnefs  in  the  ways  of  hol>- 
ncfs  -,  and  my  piety  to  God  fhall  rife  in  proportion 
to  the  mercies  he  fhall  have  beftowed  upon  me. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  I  have  lately  engaged  marriage  to  a 
young  Lady,  fince  which,  I  underfand  an  uncle  of  mine 
hath  tnade  his  will,  and  left  me  confiderably  ;  but  am 
ferfuadid,  if  he  hears  1  am  married,  he  will  leave  me 
noihirg.  The  young  Lad)/  would  perfuade  me  to  ft  ay  till 
his  death,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  a  long  time,  and  I 
have  wherewithal  to  tnaintain  her  handfomly  without  his 
c.jjifuince  ;  Jhauld  he  live  long,  I  am  likely  to  fujfer  more 
Jojs  in  my  bufinefs,  than  1  am  likely  to  gain  font  him. 
*flje  match  is.  approved  of  by  all  my  relations,  except  my 
aunt,  who  would  oblige  me  to  marry  one  I  cannot  fave. 
Tour  opinion,  Gentlemen,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  in 
me  to  defer  it  till  his  death  ? 

A.  All  circumftances  being  as  you  fay,  we  think 
it  would  by  no  means  be  prudent,  nay,  perhaps,  not 
lawful  j  for  delay  may  give  opportunities  for  a  breach 
in  your  engagement,  which  ought  to  be  held  facred, 
and  lay  you  liable  to  temptations,  by  the  perfections 
of  your  aunt.  Your  uncle's  will  is  a  flight  argument 
for  the  running  fuch  rifques ;  that  being  a  precarious 
dependance,  being  liable  te  alteration,  after  you  have 

fub- 
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fubmitted  to  his  pleafure:  Nay,  if  the  match  proves 
fortunate,  according  to  the  apparent  figns  you  give 
thereof,  he  may  be  hereafter  reconciled  to  it;  tho'  it 
may  be  prudent  to  endeavour  all  you  can  firlt  to  ob- 
tain his  approbation. 

Q^  Mymufe  in  no  fublime  and  lofty  verfe 
Does  here  pre  fume  her  query  to  re  hear fe, 
But  only  begs  it  may  admittance  have, 
And  from  your  learned  pens  ananfwer  crave  : 
One  of  the  fair efi  fix  whom  1  adore, 
More  than  Adonis  Venus  heretofore ; 
One  who  the  longings  of  my  panting  breafi 
Canfoon  allay  withfweet  andpleafing  refi  ; 
And  joyfully  with  equal  ardor  fpent,  ^ 

Say,  if  it  be  a  crime  with  her  confent,  \ 

Without  the  matrimonial  knot  to  do 
The  office  of  a  friend  and  hufband  too  ; 
Or  whether  Jhe  to  gratify  the  wijh 
Of  himjhe  truly  loves  would  grant  the  blifs  ? 

A.  Your  am'rous  queftion,  Sir,  contains  no  more, 
Than  whether  (he  you  love  may  be  your  whore  j 
A  contradiction  this,  that  facred  flame 
Can  never  brand  its  object  with  eternal  fhame. 

Q^  Apollo  is  the  fun  ye  fay,  s 

The  fun  fojoumeth  night  and  day, 

And  never  fays  to  bait  ; 
In  twice  twelve  hours  the  world  furrounds, 
And  trees  and  herbs  and  plants  abound 

Bfs  generative  heat. 
But  this,  Sirs,  is  no  human  cafe, 
For  there  mufi  be  fome  fettled  place, 

A  table,  bed,  or  fool; 
And  Phoebus  mufl  ufefome  delay, 
Not  touch  her  lips  and  glide  away, 

And  make  the  girl  a  fool. 
For  Jo  he'll  never  leave  behind, 
The  copy  of  his  face  and  mind, 

No  wencTrous  witty  fan  ; 
She  mufi  have  more  fubliantial  joys, 
To  bring  him  half  a  dozen  boys, 

To  edify  the  town.  .        Now 
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Kovj  xe  who  oft  have  baflfd  in  blifs, 
Shotid  know,  that  none  can  run  and  kifs, 

Then  anfwer  my  defire ; 
Since  Pasan'j  always  on  the  pejiy 
How  ye  atnbitioujly  can  boaft, 
That  he's  your  lord  and  fire  ? 
A.  Alas!  'tis  far  above  your  reach, 
Nor  will  our  fire  to  mortals  teach 

The  fecrets  of  his  reign  ; 
Were  he  the  Sun  alone  to  guide, 
And  Lord  of  no  command  befide, 
Yet  would  your  fearch  be  vain. 
Bat  our  Apollo  knows  no  bounds, 
Nor  is  confin'd  to  earthly  rounds, 

O'er  pow'rful  arts  he  rules  ; 
Pbvfic  and  Mufic's  tuneful  ftrains, 
With  thofe  foft  charms  that  wound  the  f wains, 

Firft  ifTued  from  his  fchools, 
In  ev'ry  province  of  his  reign, 
Some  objects  of  his  love  remain, 

Bat  how  he  xloes  carefs  ; 
Nor  will  ,he  to  his  ofF-fpring  mow, 
Nor  do  they  fearch.out  means  to  know, 

Tho'  they,   perhaps,  might  guefs, 
But  as  for  us  who  boaft  his  name, 
He  thus  gave  caufe  to  lay  our  claim, 

As  poets  make  appear  ; 
Each  night  in  Thetis  lap  he  toys, 
Whence  having  got  a  fet  of  boys, 
Where  fhou'd  they  dwell  but  here  ? 
Q.  Gentlemen,  I  am  married  to  a  pretty  agreeable 
Gentleman,  and  the  only  perjon  I  love  upon  earth,  yet  am 
a  moji  unfortunate  creature  by  being  extremely  pajfionate, 
that  we  very  often  jar :    I  am  foon  J'enjible  of  my  great 
fault  and  afk  pardon,  which  he  is  fo  very  good  to  grant 
me  immediately  ;  novo  I  am  under  continual  apprehcnfions, 
that  in  time  this  will  make  him  flight  me  ;   I  had  much 
rather  lofe  my  two  eyes  than  his  love.      1  humbly  entreat 
you  will  prefcribe  me  how  to  prevent  my  unhappy  pajjjon. 
Let  your  rules  be  everfofevere,  1 will fir  icily follow  them, 
•  and 
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*nd  hope  for  fuccefs,  which  obtained,  IJhall  ever  fray  for 
je  all,  Sec. 

J.  This  is  the  cafe  of  too  many  people,  they  are 
highly  fenfible  of  the  numerous  inconveniences  the 
practice  of  a  folly  brings  'em  into,  yet  renew  the 
fault  at  every  frefh  and  flight  occafion. 

Confider,  Pvtfadam,  with  your  felf,  that  fajpon  is, 
of  all  the  imperfections  of  our  human  nature,  the 
moft  unreajbnable,  moft  pernicious  and  infulting  frailty  ; 
we'll  grant  you  in  the  right,  yet  if  you  argue  warmly 
and  in  pajfion,  it  firjl  deprives  your  felf  of  judgment 
to  exprefs  your  thought,  intelligibly  ;  and  fecondly  fo 
heats  the  adverfe  party,  that  his  anger  ihuts  the  door 
agaimt  hi$  reafen,  and  hinders  him  from  liftning  mild- 
ly to  the  power  of  your  argument. 

Jlgain,  It  renders  your  converfation,  otberwife  agree- 
able, undefired  by  your  acquaintance,  hazards  lofs  of 
dearejl  friends,  and  ftill  expofes  you  to  frequent  in- 
conveniences, whereas  there  is  not  one  J "ma 11  good  can 
poffibly  accrue  from  your  indulging  fo  unlo-ved  a 
practice. 

Thefe  thoughts,  if  when  alone  you  let  them  fill 
your  ferious  contemplation,  may  prepare  you  for  the 
cure,  we  will  prefcribe  you,  for  this  dangerous  di- 
Jtemper  of  your  fickly  mind. 

You'll  fay,  perhaps,  'tis  difficult-,  we  own  it,  Madam, 
yet  'tis  certain  patience  will  direct  you  to  fupport 
the  pain  and  trouble  of  a  little  felf-contradiction  ;  the 
endeavouring  to  conquer  any  vice  predominant  in  our 
natures,  is  like  fwiming  for  a  while  againft  the 
ftream,  but  brings  you  at  the  laft,  to  glide  with  plea- 
fure  down  the  tide,  and  meet  no  rub  to  flop  your 
motion. 

Let  Phoebus,  Madam,  but  perfuade  you  to  one 
practice,  that  is,  when  you  raile  your  hufband's  an- 
ger for  the  future,  or  begin  to  warm  your  conver- 
fation with  a  rifing  heat  of  temper,  to  make  a  fixed 
and  fledfaft  refolution  never  to  return  an  anfwer  to 
whatfoever  he  may  chance  to  fay,  tho*  never  fo  un- 
leafonable,  till  you  have  told  an  hundred,,  and  in  that 

time- 
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time  you'll  cool  your  paffion  by  the  interpofmg  breeze 
of  iome  more  wife  reflection. 

To  keep  this  refolution,  make  no  oath,  no  folemn 
vow,  or  rajh  imprudent  willies,  left  the  devil  tempting 
you  to  break  'em  frequently,  mould  double  t'other 
guilt,  by  fuch  a  black  and  dangerous  addition.  Ra- 
ther make  a  folemn  promife  every  time  you  fpeak 
in  pajjion  to  your  hufband,  before  you  tell  the  hun- 
dred we  prefcribe,  you  will  the  morning  after  give 
a  pretty  large  and  valuable  fum  of  money,  fuch  as 
you'll  be  fure  to  find  fome  private  want  of,  to  the 
poor  people  round  your  neighbourhood  ;  and  by  the 
grace  of  God,  the  conftant  practice  of  this  eafy  rule 
will  fhortly  cure  you  of  unreafonable  paffion. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  What  think  yon?  Was  Jacob  guilty 
tffin,  when  be  deceived  his  father  Ifaac,  as  we  read  in 
Gen.  xxvii.  19.  when  he  /aid,  lam  Efauthjjir/i-horn-, 
and  in  ver.  24.  lfozcfaid,  Art  thou  my  very  fan  Efau, 
and  he /aid  lam  ? 

A.  That  Jacob  was  guilty  of  fin,  we  appeal  to  his 
own  confcience  in  the  matter ;  My  father  fer adven- 
ture ivil/feel  me,  and  I /hall  feem  to  him  as  a  deceiver 
end  I  /hall  bring  a  curfe  upon  me,  and  not  a  blejjing. 
For  thefe  words  may  refer  as  well  to  the  liar,  as  to 
the  fupplanter  of  his  brother. 

Q^  /  am/omewhat  turned  of  20,  have  a  clear  re* 
putation,    a  tolerable  education,  and  not  to  be  dejpifedfbr 
per  Jon,  or  anything  elfe,  except  want  of  money.      It  hap- 
pened Pother  day,  as  fortune  was  wantoning,  /he  toJs*d 
an  humble  fervant  at  my  feet,  nvho/e  circumfances  are 
confiderable  enough,  but  the  mofi  auhward  wight  for  dre/s 
of  body  and  mind  that  ever  your  rays  yet  glanced  on.      It 
thought  ft  to  take  a  mode/  but  ridiculous  method  to  de- 
clare its  pa/Jton,  which    I  as  odly  rejeSied',   not  /o  much 
out  0/  dejign  or  ill  manners,  as  inadvertency  and  /urpri/e. 
I  have  net  fnce  heard  one  word  0/  kirn,    ncr  perhaps, 
(knowing  his  temper  and  courage)  never  may  again. 
Now  ye  dear  little  rogues,  'tis  my  humble  rcquefl, 

To  tell  what  you  think  0/ the  matter, 
Whether  well  I  have  done,  or  a/ool 's  thread  have  /pun, 
And  what  fill  Imuf,  i/ the  latter  ?       A.  Mai 
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A.  Madam,  You  are  to  confider  whether  this  lump 
be  capable  of  being  lick'd  into  any  form,  or  may 
prove  a  manageable  animal  ;  if  not,  you  may  be  as 
far  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  eftate,  (which  we  pre- 
fume  is  the  only  temptation)  after  marriage  as  now. 

You  witty  young  baggage  the  thread  you'd  then  fpin, 
Confider  full  well  e'er  you  make  it ; 

For  it  may  laft  fo  long,  and  be  twifted  fo  ftrong, 
You'd  retutn  all  he  brings  but  to  break  it. 

Q^  Why  doth  a  dog  fa:  eat  only  on  the  tongue,  and  not 
en  the  fin? 

A.  Our  opinion  then  is,  that  the  dog's  tongue  doth 
not  fweat,  but  we  rather  fuppofe  the  humour  drop- 
ing  from  it  in  their  paintings  to  be  faliva  •  And 
that  the  natural  conftru&ion,  or  ftraitnefs  of  their 
pores,  prevents  the  perfpiration  of-  humours  thro' 
their  fkins. 

Q^  7"  have  been  a  little  tvild  of  late,  and  have  plaid 
the  libertine,  and  prefently  I  muji  be  called  a  rake . 
Pray  what  doth  that  word  mean  ? 

A.  The  word  rake  may  not  improperly  be  derived 
from  Racha,  in  Mat.  v.  22.  which  fignifies  an  idle 
worthlefs  fellow,  fit  only  for  the  houfe  of  correction. 

Q^  Wlyy  are  cuckolds  /aid  to  go  to  heaven  ? 

A.  As  for  their  title  to  a  place  in  heaven,  we  pre- 
fume  they  obtained  it  from  the  courtefy  of  the  na- 
tion, who,  being  fufficiently  convinced  of  the  mifer- 
able  effeclts  of  matrimonial  difcord,  are  willing  to 
believe  that  cuckolds  have  foft  hearts  with  their 
hard  foreheads,  and  eafily  receiving  good  impreffions 
become  intituled  to  a  future  happinefs  by  a  meek 
and  patient  refignation  to  their  wives  will,  and  that 
ef  providence. 

Q^  Ye  heroes  ivho  v:orJhip 
His  Delian  Godfnp, 

Tve  a  quefion  at  length  to  propofe  you  ; 
Which  if  you  don't  anfwer, 
Without  any  Jham,  Sir, 
By  St.  George  Tm  re/oh  d  to  expofe  you. 

4  I  fain 
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/  fain  then  would  know, 
Why  a  bull's  horns  do  grow, 
%}ie  longer  for  his  caftration  ? 

Why  a  ramss  are  fo  fmall. 

Or  fcarce  grow  at  all. 
By  means  of  the  fame  operation  ? 
A.  Hold,  hold,  Mr.  Purious, 

That  feemeft  fo  curious, 
In  the  barren  exploit  of  caftration  : 

Prithee  fee  fifty  four, 

And  you'll  thence  gather  more, 
Than  you've  learnt  in  that  rank  occupation, 
(X  Great  Apollo'.*   bright  fons, 

Who  dark  quibbles  and  puns. 
And  doughty  cramp  quefiions  unriddle  ; 

Indulge  me  your  anfwer, 

To  what  I  advance,  Sir, 
And  hereafter  Til  dance   to  your  fiddle . 

Pray  tell  us  the  place, 

Where  the  firjl  of  our  race, 
Of  earth's  richeji  duft  was  created? 

Since  the  learned  we  find, 

Are  not  all  of  one  mind, 
Where  our  forefather  Adam  was  feated. 

Then  tell  (if  you  can) 

The  ground  to  a  fpan, 
''Bout  which  they  have  made  fo  much  pother  p 

Apollo  mufl  know, 

(Who  fees  all  below) 
For  furely  'twas  Jbmewhere  or  ether. 

And  when  you  have  found 

That  rare  /pot  of  ground, 
Oblige  us  yet  farther  by  telling 

What  language  was  fpoke 

By  the  mates  in  the   Yoke, 
Before  they  were  forced  from  their  dwelling  ? 
A.  If  to  hear  us  you  pleafe, 

Five  and  thirty  degrees, 


From 
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From  the  fam'd  eequinoclial To  diftant, 
And  fifty  five  whole, 
From  the  norihernly  pok, 
Where  no  eyes  but  thine  cou'd  have  mifs'd  on't, 
'Twixt  Mefopotame, 
(If  you  liften  to  fame) 
And  the  fpreading  Armenian  confines, 
Old  Eden  does  {land. 
As  pleafant  a  land, 
As  any  whereon  the  bright  fun^  mines  $ 
There  Adam  his  Eve 
Of  old  did  receive, 
The  garden's  juft  thireeen  miles  round,  Sir* 
If  thus  you  deny, 
And  fwear  'tis  a  lie, 
Gallop  thither,  and  meafure  the  ground,  Sin 
But  as  for  the  fpeech, 
Which  was  fpoken  by  each, 
E'er  from  their  bleft  feat  they  were  driv'na 
You  muft  patiently  wait, 
Nor  the  qnellion  once  itare, 
Till  your  wife  has  difpatch'd  you  to  heav'n. 
Q^  Ye  fages  wife  of  this  our  Britifh  ifle# 
Who  mount  o'er  others  in  a  lofty  flyle, 
Your  works  already  art  Jo  well  begun. 
They  far  furpafs   the  glories  of  the  fun  ; 
Since  love-feck  maids  to  you  their  minds  difcover$ 
Pray  pity  me  a  poor  defpond'mg  lover  ; 
/  boaji  the  fpring  of  youth  and  blooming  years, 
Yet  love  an  old  man  who  neglecls  my  tears  ; 
/  always  found  my  inclinations   bent 
For  age,  my  time  ''morgfl  youth  I  feldom  fpent ; 
His  handfome  old  face  1  hugely  adore, 
Tho*  withered  with  wrincles,  and  years  of  four  fore. 
For  a  rival  I  think,  1  need  have  no  fears, 
Maids  rarely  do  love  a  man  at  thofe  years  ; 
His  apparel,  "'tis  true,  is  thin  and  old, 
But  this  maka  amends,  he  has'plenty  of  gold ; 
I  beg  you  to  put  me  in  a  way  if  you  can, 
How  I  fball  procure  this  wealthy  old  man  f 

4  You'll 
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You'll  oblige  me  in  fending  an  answer  with  Jpeed, 
For  your  good  advice,   O  Apollo  !   /  need  ? 

A.  By  Jove,  young  Madam,  'tis  a  brave  defign, 
And  thews  your  wit  does  with  your  beauty  (nine, 
E'er  therefore  we  begin  to  teach  the   art, 
Whereby  you  {hall  with  eafe  melt  down  his  heart ; 
Liflen,  O  Lady  bright !  to  what  we  difcover, 
And  learn  the  conveniences  of  fuch  an  old  lover. 
You  love  him,  you  fay,  and  if  fo,  we  believe 
His  death  or,  his  ficknefs  your  mind  muft  needs  grieve ; 
Now  you  may  help  both,  when  he  comfort  does  lack, 
By  lying  all  night  clung  clofe  to  his  back  : 
This  a  young  Hebrew  virgin  for  David  did  do, 
And  why  mould  not  your  fpark  expeft  it  from  you  ? 
Next,  Madam,  the  jewel  we  maidenhead  call, 
Which  always  to  marriage  a  victim  does  fall, 
Will  remain  in  your  keeping,  and  blefs  your  long  life 
With  a  fort  of  a  paradox,  maiden  and  wife. 
Another  advantage  from  this  will  accrue, 
For  by  your  meek  thoughts  you're  an  holy  one  too, 
You'll  read  a  memento  in  gaffer's  grave  head, 
And  think  on  your  grave  while  you  roll  in  your  bed. 
Thus  much  for  the  future  enjoyments  you  wilb, 
And  now  for  a  method  to  come  at  the  blifs, 
Endeavour  to  be  where  the  old  man  does  move, 
Stare  heartily  on  him,  and  look  him  to  love. 

Q^  A  Gentleman  of  honour  was  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  a  married  woman,  who  being  a  per/on  'wellborn, 
and  of  confider  able  fortune,  had  thrown  that  and  her  felf 
away  upon  a  bafe  and  barbarous  hujband ;  the  young 
Gentleman  drove  on  both  by  love  and  pity  obtained  at  lajl 
a  free  correfpondence  with  the  Lady,  which  ended  in 
unlawful  embraces,  and  an  illegitimate  ijjue.  The.  hi(f- 
band  has  fince  by  his  own  excefs  killed  himfelf.  The 
young  Gentleman  now  would  be  glad  to  marry  this  Lady, 
tho'  left  in  mean  circumjlances,  but  fears  the  a\ifple.afure 
of  his  father  and  relations  ;  and  (tho1  not  defiring) 
?mtfi  wait  their  removal  before  h*  can  make  himfelf  and 
the  Lady  happy.  Queryx  whellper  Ipi.s  fecret  defires  in 
this  cafe  are  fmful  f 

A,  We 
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tion  to  marry  the  Lady,  notwithstanding  the  mean- 
nefs  of  her  circumftances,  fince  it  is  the  only  repa- 
ration he  can  make  to  her  injur' d  honour.  But  if  by 
his  fecret  defires  you  mean  thofe  of  ufing  her  as  his 
wife  before  the  opportunity  of  marriage,  we  are  bound 
in  duty  to  forbid  fuch  unlawful  banes.  For  as  we 
may  plainly  gather  what  the  law  of  nature  directs  in 
the  cafe  before  us  from  the  common  ufage  of  all  na- 
tions, fo  our  own  reafon  will  inform  us,  that  fo  im- 
portant an  affair,  as  that  of  a  man's  and  woman's  be- 
coming onefle/b,  mould  not  commence  without  a  pre- 
vious folemnity.  And  as  we  are  under  an  indifpen- 
fable  obligation  to  obey  all  the  laws  of  our  country, 
fo  more  efpecially  to  obey  one  that  is  enforced  with 
fuch  variety  of  political  reafons,  too  many  to  be  here 
enumerated.  And  as  our  fpiritual  governors  con- 
fpire  to  enhance  our  obligation,  fo  we  cannot  over- 
look that  divine  command,  Remember  thofe  that  have 
the  rule  over  you.  And  fince  the  union  of  hufband 
and  wife  is  become  the  facred  emblem  of  Chri/Ps  u- 
nion  with  the  Church,  fnall  we  venture  to  engage  in 
fo  dignified  a  Hate,  without  the  due  ceremony  of  a 
regular  confecration  ?  But  the  Scriptures  afford  us  no 
particular  precept  concerning  a  marriage  ceremony. 
What  tho'  they  don't  ?  Their  filence,  as  to  precept, 
does  rather  advance  than  leffen  our  obligation,  for 
they  treat  the  matter  as  a  thing  granted,  as  a  thing 
that  had  univerfally  obtained ;  as  a  thing  which  to 
urge  by  precept,  would  be  an  unnecelTary  undertaking. 
Here  then  Scripture-example  is  of  as  good  authority 
as  Scripture  precept.  But  were  there  nothing  elfe  to 
recommend  the  cuftom,  one  would  think  that  the 
affectionate,  the  pious  Chriftian,  mould  be  ambitious 
to  ufher  in  fo  weighty  an  ingagement  with  that  fo- 
lemnity which  his  Saviour  vouchsafed  to  honour  with 
his  prefence. 

We  therefore  would  entreat  the  Gentleman  at  pre- 
fent  to  view  the  Lady  no  otherwife  than  as  addrefs- 
ing  her  with  this  indifpenfable  motto,  Touch  not. 

Vol.  II,  A  a  Q^ 
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Q.  A  Gentleman  unfortunately  married  a  'woman  who 
has  liv'd  a  vety  loofe  and  extravagant  life,  and  is  <very 
pofitive  has  been  unjuji  to  bis  bed;  fo  that  upon  her  account 
he  was  forced  to  quit  bis  habitation,  not  thinking  bimfelf 
fafe  to  live  with  her,  notwithjlanding  he  allows  her  a 
feparate  maintenance.  And  Jince  coming  into  the  company 
of  a  very  good  Gentlewoman,  who  has  got  as  bad  a  huf- 
band as  he  has  a  wife,  he  being  very  extravagant  and 
ill-natur'd  and  unjufl  to  her  in  all  refpecls.  Now  this 
Gentleman  is  fo  in  love  with  this  Lady,  that  he  cannot 
contain  himfelf  without  her  converfation :  the  Lady  tells 
him  Jhe  loves  and  refpecls  him,  but  Jhe  thinks  Jhe  cannot 
comply  with  his  defires,  they  being  both  married.  Now  it 
is  the  Gentleman's  opinion,  that  if  they  both  marry,  and 
are  jujl  to  each  other,  their  loves  being  fo  affeclionate  to 
each,  that  it  is  no  farther  a  crime  than  the  breach  of  the 
law;  of  the  land ;  for  it  is  the  Gentleman's  real  opinion, 
that  a  woman  is  no  more  a  wife  to  a  hufband,  nor  a  man 
a  hufband  to  a  wife,  than  that  they  are  jujl  to  each 
other  ;  for  the  Scripture  tells  us,  that  where  a  man  or 
woman  are  unjuji  to  their  bed,  they  may  write  ''em  a  bill 
of  divorce,  and  put  ''em  away  ? 

A.  A  man  however  injur'd  by  his  wife  could  not, 
by  the  Gentleman's  own  confeffion,    marry  another, 
without  the  previous  ceremony  of  fending   his  adul- 
terous wife  a  bill  of  divorce.     Now  an  aft  of  Par- 
liament with  us  is  analogous  to  their  bill  of  divorce. 
He  fays  it  is  no  farther  a  crime  than  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  whereby  he  plainly  intimates,  that  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  no  crime  at  all.    But 
fure  he  has  forgot  that  paflage  in  i  Pet.  ii.  13.  Submit 
yourfelves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  fake. 
Would  me  agree  to  it,  he  could  engage  no  clergyman 
to  marry  them,  unlefs  he  mould  diffemble  with  him* 
which  is  it  felf  unlawful,  efpecially  on  fo  folemn  an 
occafion.     And  yet  to  touch  a  woman  without  the 
folemnity  of  marriage,    is  abfolutely  finful,    as  you 
may  find  at  large  in  the  anfwer  to  the  lalt  queftion. 
Though  when  a  hufband  defiles  his  wife's  bed,  the 
abufed  wife  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  be  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  free  from  it,  would  the  law  of  the  land  per- 
mit it;  yet  as  long  as  fhe  cohabits  with  him,  fhe 
cannot  be  accounted  free,  and  therefore  the  Gentle- 
man cannot  obtain  his  wifhes  without  the  guilt  of 
adultery.  And  yet  were  there  no  adultery  in  the  cafe, 
what  can  it  be  lefs  than  fornication  in  her,  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  two  at  once  ?  And  tho'  he  be 
confhnt  to  her,  yet  fince  he  is  feniible  that  me  is 
common  to  two  in  his  own  fenfe  in  the  matter,  he 
mutt  plead  guilty  to  the  fame  crime.  We  there- 
fore commend  the  Lady's  chaftity,  and  advife  the 
Gentleman  to  take  example  by  one  he  fo  much  ad- 
mires, and  he  will  receive  this  advantage  by  fo  juft 
an  abflinence,  namely,  he  will  give  the  Lady  a  fig- 
nal  proof  of  his  eileem,  for  imitation  is  very  juftly 
reckon'd  among  the  figns  of  love. 

Q.  In  our  thanks  given  it  is  thus,  voe  blefs  thee  for  our 
creation,  prejervation  ;  and  pray  the  Jignification  of  the 
moor  d  blefs  ?  for  I  take  it  to  infer  fome  benefit  or  bafpineft, 
all  which  come  from  God,  and  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  receiving  any  from  us.  If  it  be  a  proper  word  for 
thanks  given,  vuby  is  it  never  ufed  one  to  another  ? 

A.  As  we  were  created  for  our  Maker's  glory,  fa 
to  offer  unto  God  thank/giving  is  the  greateft  benefit  we 
can  bellow  upon  him.  Not  as  tho'  we  mortals  could 
really  bellow  any  thing  on  God  :  but  it  is  to  be  un- 
derftood  with  regard  to  his  condefcenfive,  his  infi- 
nitely condefcenfive  acceptance  of  our  praife. 

But  to  the  query,  why  the  word  blefs  is  not  in  the 
fame  fenfe  applied  to  men  as  well  as  God,  it  might 
be  enough  to  anfwer,  that  modes  of  fpeech  and  ap- 
propriations of  words  are  arbitrary  things  $  that  the 
vox  populi,  which  ordains  them,  may  frequently  cry 
out,  My  pleafure  is  the  reafon  of  them.  But  we  may 
here  confider,  that  praife  is  not  the  greateft  benefit 
we  can  confer  on  man ;  and  therefore  to  blefs  and 
to  praife  are  not  coincident. 

But  to  blefs  God  may  alfo  fignify  to  pronounce 

him  blefled,  emphatically  to  pronounce  him  fo.  And 

as  fo  emphatical  a  pronunciation  is  a  part  of  the  he- 
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nour  due  unto  his  name,  fo  by  a  figure  it  may  denote 
the  whole. 

Q^  i  Sam.  iii.  9,  10.  In  the  9th  verfe  Eli  advifeth 
Samuel,  that  hejhould  he  called  again  to  fay,  Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  fervant  heareth  ;  and  in  the  10th  Samuel  being 
called,  anjwered,  Speak,  for  thy  fervant  heareth.  Now 
why  did  not  Samuel/oZ&w  Eli\f  advice,  and  fay,  Speak, 
Lord  ;  Jince  it  feems  diffidence  in  him  that  he  did  not? 

A.  It  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  diffidence,  becaufe 
he  feems  to  acknowledge  the  fpeaker  to  be  God,  by 
the  humble  ilyle  of  thy  fervant  heareth.  And  tho'  it 
would  have  more  become  Samuel  to  have  add  reft  his 
Maker  with  the  title  of  Lord,  yet  fuch  an  omiffion  is 
cxcufable  in  a  child. 

Q^  The  meaning  of  the  5  th  and  22d  verfes  of  Genefis 
iii.  I  beg  of  you  to  fatisfy  me  in  this  pint ;  for  1  can- 
not be  intirely  fatisfied  of  the  authority  of  the  book  of 
Genefis,  till  the  meaning  of  thofe  two  placet  of  Scripture 
be  made  out. 

A.  At  verfe  the  3d  the  devil  entices  Eve  to  the 
breach  of  the  commandment  by  a  notorious  lie  (for 
he  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning)  and  endeavours  to 
perfuade  that  fhe  and  her  husband  mould  be  fo  far 
from  dying  upon  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  they 
Jhould  fo  wonderfully  improve  in  knowledge,  as  to 
refemble  even  God  himfelf,  and  become,  as  it  were, 
each  of  them  a  God.  And  as  our  firft  parents  ate  of 
that  unhappy  fruit  upon  the  profped  of  fo  wonder- 
ful an  improvement,  God  at  verfe  the  22d,  by  a  far- 
caftical  irony  (a  rhetorical  figure,  that  couches  a  poig- 
nant fling  under  a  foft  expreflion)  reproves  their  fol- 
ly, upbraids  their  vanity,  and  fharply  intimates,  that 
tho*  they  expe&ed  to  be  as  Gods,  they  yet  found 
themfelves  to  be  but  men. 

As  for  that  plural  pronoun  us,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  will  clear  the  matter. 

Q^  IV hy  thunder  turns  beer,  ale,  &c.  four',  and  whe- 
ther iron  preferves,  or  not  ? 

A.  Thunder  is  apt  to  turn  beer,  ale,  &c.  four,  by 
the  violent  agitation  and  new  fermentation  it  caufeth 

in 
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in  thofe  liquors,  by  which  their  fpirituous  parts  are 
in  a  great  meafure  diflipated  or  deprefs'd,  and  their 
tartarous  parts  exhaled.  Several,  grounded,  as  they 
pretend,  upon  experience,  will  affirm,  that  iron  hath 
that  peculiar  property  to  prevent  that  effect ;  but  o- 
thers  will  tell  you,  that  it  does  it  only  by  reafon  of 
its  weight  and  preffure  upon  the  veflfel,  and  that  any 
other  ponderous  body  will  have  the  fame  virtue ;  which 
laft  opinion  feems  more  probable  than  the  firft,  and 
may  be  confirmed  only  by  repeated  experiments. 

Q^  /  beg  your  opinion ,nvhat  notions  the  Egyptians  had 
of  the  future  flat  e  of  their  bodies,  to  be  at  fo  great  pains 
and  charge  in  the  preferring  them  in  their  catacombs  ? 

A.  They  thought  their  fouls  would  fleep  content- 
edly, and  feel  no  torment,  while  their  bodies  Ihould 
continue  uncorrupted. 

Q^  Why  is  the  nine  of  diamonds  calVd  the  curfe  of 
Scotland  ? 

A.  Diamonds,  as  the  ornamental  jewels  of  a  regal 
crown,  imply  no  more  in  the  above-named  proverb, 
than  a  mark  of  royalty ;  for  SCOTLAND'S  kings  for 
many  ages  were  obferv'd  each  ninth  to  be  a  tyrant, 
who,  by  civil  wars,  and  all  the  fatal  confequences  of 
inteftine  difcord,  plunging  the  divided  kingdom  into 
ftrange  diforders,  gave  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  time, 
to  form  the  proverb. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  pray  tell  me  whence  you  can  derive 
the  original  of  the  word  DUN? 

A.  Some  falfely  think  it  comes  from  French,  where 
donnez  fignifies  give  me,  implying  a  demand  of  fome- 
thing  dae  ;  but  the  true  original  of  this  exprefiion 
owes  its  birth  to  one  Joe  Dun,  a  famous  bailiff  of 
the  town  of  Lincoln,  fo  extremely  a&ive,  and  fo  dex- 
terous at  the  management  of  his  rough  bufmefs,  that 
it  became  a  proverb,  when  a  man  refus'd  to  pay  his 
debts,  why  don't  you  DUN  him  ?  that  is,  why  don't 
you  fend  DUN  to  arreft  him  ?  hence  it  grew  a  cuflom, 
and  is  now  as  old  as  fince  the  days  of  king  Henry  the 
feventh. 

Aa3  Q^  Gentle- 
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Q^  Gentlemen,  I  would  dejire  you  to  anfwer  me  this 
following  queftion,  why  the  Turks  do  riot  circumci/e  their 
children,  till  they  are  /even  years  of  age? 

A.  Becaufe  they  then,  and  not  before,  believe  them 
capable  of  liftning  to  the  articles  of  faith  then  read 
with  great  folemnity,  and  give  their  own  aflent  to 
that  commanded  mark  of  their  embracing  the  Maho- 
metan religion. 

Q^  A  line  drawn  athwart 

Is  about  a  third  part 
Of  a  line  that  goes  round  about: 

Then  iffea  and  ground 

Do  make  up  a  round, 
Rcfolve  me  the  following  doubt : 

Whyjhould  tree  or  file, 

At  diftance  three  mile, 
J)ifin8ly  appear  on  a  level; 

Unlefs  I  opine 

That  J  look  in  a  line, 
When  fight  in  a  circle  does  travel. 

A.  So  great  is  the  fphere, 

The  earth  makes  appear, 
(Nor  is  it  a  whimfical  notion) 

Three  miles  are  no  more 

To  that  larger  flore, 
Than  a  drop,  when  compar'd  to  the  ocean. 

Q^  Apollo,  fay,  why  commonly  wefnd 
A  crooked  body  with  a  crooked  mind, 
So  twifled  and  infepar  ably  join1  d  ? 
And  why  a  ferfon  moft  deform*  djhou  Id  be 
The  great  ef  pattern  offuperbity? 

A.  'TwixtyWand  body  fympathetic  fire 
Does  equal  good  or  ill  with  force  infpire, 
And  moulds  the  form  to  anfwer  the  defire. 
As  for  your  fecond  query,  we  believe 
The  fool  alone  can  fohis  clouded  eyes  deceive. 

Q^  Be  pleased  to  anfwer  me  this  one  requeft, 
That  my  difurbed  mind  may  be  at  reft : 
Lazarus  dyd,  as  we  in  facris  have, 
But  rofe  again  per  Chriftum  from  the  grave : 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe  he  had  a  perfonal  eft  ate, 

And  his  executors  had  feiz'd on  that, 

When  Chrijifrom  death  raised  him  to  life  again, 

To  which  of  thefe  muft  his  eftate  remain  ? 

A.  If  you,  when  you  propofe  your  dubious  theme, 
Secundum  leges  Angliterrte  mean, 
At  death  pofleflions  always  terminate, 
Without  proviiVs  for  a  fecond  Jiaie  : 
Thus  Lazarus  revived  could  claim  no  more, 
Than  if  he  ne'er  enjoy'd  th'  eftate  before. 
Q^  Tve  one  miftrefs  that's  gay, 
A  fecond  that's  grave, 
A  third  betwixt  the  two  former } 
Say,  which  fhall  I  choofe, 
In  wedlock  to  7ioofe, 
The  fecond,  third,  or  my  gay  charmer  ? 
A.  Not  her  that  is  gay, 
You're  too  dull  (he  will  fay, 
And  the  grave  one  will  think  you  too  vain  ; 
Then  we  would  advife, 
Make  the  mongrel  your  prize, 
Since  Ihe  feems  to  agree  with  your  ftrain. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  for  the  fake  of  the  amorous  couple  I 
have  troubled  you  with  a  few  objections  to  your  anfwer  of 
that  queftion  which  relates  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  marriage 
ketween  coufin  germans  ;  and  for  their  fakes  dejire  you 
would  publi/h  them,  with  your  refections  upon  them. 

I .  You  fay  this  marriage  is  not  forbid  either  by  the  laws 
&f  God,  or  the  laws  of  the  land :  and  farther,  as  to  the 
opinion  of  its  being  unprofperous,  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
partiality  of  the  vulgar.  Thus  far,  Gentlemen,  I  agree, 
with  you:  now  for  your  objeclions,  Firjl  (you  fay)  a  de- 
ference ought  to  be  paid  to  the  common  opinion,  and  there- 
fore it  is  moji  generous  to  forbear  it :  to  which  I  anfwer, 
that  for  that  very  reafon  it  ought  to  be  the  lefs  comply  d 
with ;  in  as  much  as  any  received  erroneous  opinion  is  a 
greater  obftacle  to  truth  than  any  private  one  ;  nor  will 
truth  take  place  till  the  error  is  removed;  and  confequent- 
ly  the  error  ought  to  be  difcourag'd  as  much  as  poffible, 
even  as  much  as  truth  is  prejerable  to  fal/hood.  And 
A  a  4  were 
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*were  it  otberwife,  even  you  your fehves,  Gentlemen,  would 
be  to  blame  in  the  attempt  you  have  often  made  to  re- 
move fo  me  errors,  which  the  generality  of  mankind  labour 
under. 

2.  Tcu  fay,  "'tis  not  difcrset  to  venture  on  an  ad  ion 
•which  is  but  one  remove  from  incefi :  to  which  1  reply, 
that  as  nothing  can  make  the  adion  a  crime  but  a  pcfitive 
prohibition  of  it  by  a  la  ivgiver,  fo  this  not  being  forbid  is 
as  lawful,  ft  ho*  but  one  remove  from  incef)  as  tho*  it  was 
Jive  hundred.  Nor  are  the  perfons  who  fo  marry  any 
more  chargeable  with  it,  than  that  man  is  cfAtheifm  who 
believes  one  only  God :  nor  is  there  any  more  reafon  for 
your  faying,  that  he  wbofo  marries  does  well,  yet  he  who 
forbears  does  better  ;  than  there  is  to  Jay,  that  though  he 
that  ads  reafonably  andjufly,  does  well,  yet  he  that  for- 
bears  to  ad  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  does  better.  Laflly 
as  to  your  quotation  from  the  dpoflle,  that  only  relates  to 
indifferent  things,  fuch  as  meat  and  drink ;  but  1  can  hard- 
ty  [uppoje  that  the  parting  of  two,  whofe  affedions  are  fet- 
tled, can  be  thought  fo  indifferent  a  matter, 

A.  Tho'  truth  muft  never  be  diffembled,  yet  no 
errors  but  fuch  as  are  of  dangerous  conlequence 
can  demand  fo  particular  an  endeavour  to  unravel,  to 
confute  them.  And  this  is  what  we  learn  from  even 
truth  itfelf;  for  our  bleffed  Lord,  tho'  he  came  on 
purpofe  to  initrutt  an  ignorant,  an  erring  world,  yet 
when  addreffed  with  interrogatories  of  little  or  no 
importance,  was  not  careful  to  anfvserthemin  tboje  mat- 
ters. And  if  you  believe,  as  the  belt  aflronomers  are 
now  agreed,  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  fun,  that 
accommodation  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  the  fun  kmweth 
his  going  down,  feemed  rather  to  confirm  the  ignorant 
in  their  error,  than  convince  them  of  it. 

We  may  publickly  difTent  from  a  common  error, 
and  yet  abftain  from  the  practice  we  our  felves  al- 
low :  and  the  reafon  why  it  may  not  beamifs  to  pay 
fuch  a  practical,  tho*  not  a  fpeculative,  deference  to 
the  general  opinion  about  the  matter  in  debate,  is 
namely  this,  becaufe  they  who  look  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  coufin  germans,  as  a  degree  of  incelt,  are 

both 
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both  offended  at  fuch  a  marriage,  and  (as  to  too  ma- 
ny of  them)  will  be  ready  to  cenfure  the  married 
couple  :  and  therefore  (we  repeat  it)  it  is  a  generous 
procedure  to  have  fuch  regard  for  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, for  our  fellow  Chriitians,  as  to  refrain  from 
that  which  would  at  once  difguft  them,  and  tempt 
them  to  that  (unwarrantable  indeed)  reprifal  of  their 
ill  opinion  of  us.  And  you  cannot  be  infenfible,  that 
a  reputation  in  the  world  is  a  matter  not  to  be  dif- 
regarded,  fince  you  know  who  has  faid  it,  a  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chofen  than  great  riches,  and  loving 
favour  rather  tkanfilvcr  and  gold. 

We  muft  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  you  are  mif- 
taken  either  in  your  opinion,  or  in  the  term  made  ufe 
of,  when  you  fay,  that  nothing  can  make  the  aclion  a 
crime,  hut  the  pa/it i*ve  prohibition  of  it  by  a  lawgiver  ;  for 
pofitive  prohibition  is  a  thing  diftincl  from  natural  re- 
ligion ;  and  therefore  were  inceft  a  crime  only  by  po- 
fitive prohibition,  our  thoughts  would  entirely  fall  in 
with  yours,  fmce  then  the  very  next  remove  would 
be  as  far  from  fin  as  the  moil  remote.  But  fince  in- 
ceft is  forbid  by  the  law  cf  nature,  fmce  there  is  na- 
turally in  our  minds  an  innate  abhorrence  of  fuch  a 
kindred-marriage,  this  gives  us  an  idea,  how  that 
which  borders  upon  fuch  a  vice,  may  have  fomething 
in  it  not  altogether  fo  praife  worthy.  And  indeed  fome 
will  tell  you,  that  they  cannot  forbear  to  behold  their 
coufin-germans  as  a  kind  of  brothers  and  fitters. 

You  feem  to  make  no  diftinclion  between  an  ap- 
plication and  a  quotation:  for  as  one  rule  may  be  ap- 
plied to  many  inftances,  fo  that  paffage  in  St.  Paut 
may  be  applied  to  other  particulars  than  what  he  ap- 
plies it  to.  If  the  marriage^bf  coufin-germans  be 
lawful,  and  yet  not  convenient,  it  naturally  falls  in 
with  that  aflertion,  thov  the  ApoiHe  might  have  no 
fuch  matter  in  his  view.  And  therefore  we  Rave  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  context  about  things  indifferent,,. 
Tho*  yet  upon  your  foundation  we  could  form  fuch  a 
dilemma  as  would  be  difficult  to  anfwer ;  but  fince- 
you  exempt  the  cafe  propos'd  from  things  indifferent,, 
A  a  5  W£ 
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we  would  ask,  whether  the  loving  couple  have  fo  fet- 
tled their  affections,  as  that  they  cannot  be  happy, 
unlefsjoin'd  together.  If  their  cafe  be  this,  what  is 
barely  lawful,  muft  of  confequence  be  not  only  con- 
venient, but  neceflary  too,  fince  the  uneafinefs  refund- 
ing from  fo  ungrateful  an  abflinence  would  render 
them  not  fo  well  difpos'd  for  other  neceflary  duties. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  /'/  is  not  many  das  s  fince  I  rid  out  in  a 
warm  evening,  where  near  the  town's  end  I  faw  a  <vaji 
number  of  fmall  frogs  on  the  road,  not  larger  than  bees, 
which  fome  people  affirmed  came  down  in  ajhower  of  rain, 
nvhich  fell juft  before. 

A.  That  opinion  of  young  frogs  coming  down  in 
a  ftiower  of  rain,  certainly  deferves  not  the  laft  rank 
among  vulgar  errors :  we  may  almoft  as  well  imagine 
that  any  other  animal,  terreflrial  or  aquatic,  fhould 
drop  from  the  clouds.  Do  not  we  fee  plainly  that 
their  fpawn  lyes  together  in  the  water  in  a  duller, 
which  being  of  a  glutinous  fubftance,  is  not  very  apt 
to  be  difpers'd  and  carried  up  into  the  air  to  be  hatch'd 
there.  If  then  after  a  mower  of  rain,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  they  are  fometimes  found  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  ground,  it  is  only  becaufe  by  that 
pleafant  rain  they  are  invited  abroad  from  thofe  holes 
whrere  they  lay  lurking  before. 

Q^  What  is  friendjhtp,  and  wherein  doth  it  confift? 

A.  Friend/hip  connfts  in  the  perfect  union  and  har- 
mony of  fouls,  like  two  firings  of  feveral  inflruments, 
tim'd  to  an  unifon,  touch  one,  and  it  gives  the  other 
the  fame  motion  :  neither  has  a  feparate  propriety,  but 
all  things  are  in  common,  therefore  all  prefents,  C5V. 
are  to  be  avoided,  forthereby  I  call  in  queilion  my 
friend's  confidence  iqRie,  and  exclude  his  right  by 
claiming  a  fole  title  thereunto,  which  infers  a  feparate 
intereft.  I  mufl  not  condole  his  misfortunes,  but  feel 
them;  nor  congratulate  his  profperity,  but  directly 
tafie  it ;  for  all  proteflations  invalidate  my  afTurances 
of  his  friendfhip.  In  fhort,  we  are  rather  but  one 
foul,  deflin'd  to  inform  two  bodies,  but  always  in- 
clining them  to  the  fame  adion, 

5  u     ft  m> 
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Q^  Whyfifb,  tho  bred  in  fait  water,  are  yet  frejb  ? 

A.  The  folution  of  the  queftion  naturally  follows 
from  the  necefTary  allowance  of  thefe  undeniable  pro- 
portions. 1.  That  the  whole  body- receives  its  nou- 
rishment from  the  blood.  2.  That  the  nutriment  we 
take  in  cannot  be  fecreted  into  the  blood  till  rarified 
by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach.  And,  3 .  That  fait  is  in- 
capable of  fuch  a  rarefaction. 

Q^  Whether  a  per/on  is  likely  to  underjland  or  remem- 
ber better  by  reading,  or  having  any  writing  read  to  him  ? 

A.  The  fenfation  of  feeing  is  allow'd,  as  the  quick- 
eft,  fo  the  moil  fenfible  of  all  our  fenfations ;  whence 
it  muft  of  confequence  make  the  deepeft  and  raoft 
kiting  impreffion  on  the  mind,  agreeable  to  that  re- 
prefentation  of  the  poet ; 

Segniiis  irritant  animos  demiffa  -per  aurem, 

Quam  qua  funt  octflis  fubjedafdelibus  ',  aut  qua 

Ipfe  fibi  tradit  fpedator . 

Things  thro'  the  ear  receiv'd  more  faintly  ply 

Attentive  minds,  than  thofe  the  faithful  eye 

With  vig'rous  energy  reports ;  or  thofe 

Spectators  to  themfelves  declare.. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  a  Lady  whofe  beauty  is  impaired  by 
grief,  and  not  years,  begs  the  favour  to  know  if  this  mif> 
fortune  may  be  redrefs'd  by  any  means,  excepting  thofe 
hateful  ways  of  painting  and  wafhes. 

A.  If  the  Lady  be  fo  young,  that  the  firft  grief  hath 
not  been  the  occafion  of  a  fecond,  we  mean  for  the 
lofs  lhe  fuftain'd  by  the  firft,  lhe  may  have  grounds 
to  hope  a  recovery,  and  that  very  hope  tranfport  her 
fo,  as  to  be  a  remedy ;  but  if,  tho"  grief  may  have 
purchas'd  the  misfortune,  years  have  enter'd  on  the 
premifes,  we  defpair  of  a  cure. 

Q^  Bright  fins  of  wit,  on  whom  wejuftly  wait, 
To  know  the  ifjues  of  our  doubtful  fate  ; 
My  youthful  foul,  which  nothing  e'er  could  move, 
But  the  chafe  joys  of fympathetick  love : 
The  bloo?ning  beauties  of  a  nymph  have  charmed, 
Whom  thirteen  years  have  vjith  fuch  fweetnefs  arm  V, 
That  wbiljl  I  write,  my  blood's  in  raptures  wanrfd. 

A  a  6  Off- 
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Offspring  of  Phoebus,  did  ate  me  the  way 

1  ought  to  take:  admired /ages  fay, 

How  foall  1  fix  this  fair  one  fo,  that  when 

Matttrer  age  her  perfett  charms  attain, 

I  may  pojfefs  her  'virgin  heart  alone. 

And  claim  by  hymerfs  laws  her  for  my  own  ? 

Philoneotes. 

A.  If  charms  in  emhrio  fuch  a  conqueft  gain, 
How  will  their  per  feci  growth  increafe  your  pain! 
Retire,  fond  bard  ;  nor  our  advice  defpife  : 
You  tempt  your  fate  to  truft  her  future  eyes. 
If  now  the  fportive  boy  your  blood  inflame, 
We  dread  the  iffue  of  an  after-game. 
Lo !  how  the  mounting  flames  to  heaven  afpire, 
Turn  Salamander,  if  you'd  bear  the  fire. 

Q^  Born  in  a  cave,  and  in  wild  defer ts  bred, 
Whofe  lonely  paths  few  but  rude  monfters  tread  ; 
Where  rufiics  for  their  food  with  fweat  and  pain 
Plough  rocky  mountains,  barren  as  my  br-ain  : 
Tm  come  to  lay  me  prof  rate  at  your  feet, 
And  humbly  there  addrefs  the  throne  of  wit  ; 
Wou'd  nature  (oh  I)  my  inclination  join, 
Pd  do't  in  numbers  mighty  as  your  own. 
What  wonders  then  will  you  perform  in  time, 
When  by  your  mighty  charms  Tm  brought  to  rhimei 
J  who  cculd  ne'er  lay  claim  to  wit  nor  fenfe, 
Much  lefs  to  poetry  could  make  pretence, 
By  your  firong  influence  can  now  with  eafe 
Write  verfe  in  any  me  a  fur  e  as  Ipleafe  : 
Nay,  now  Pm  hurry  d  on  in  vety  fpite 
Of  nature,  and  my  fouling  fiars  to  write  : 
Ar.d  all  my  thoughts  (do  what  I  can)  keep  time 
To  numbers,  then  come  dancing  out  in  rhime. 
The  ptopbet  once,  with  many  a  heavy Jlroke 
Of  crab-tree- cudgel,  did  an  afs  provoke 
To  /peak  hisjhame,  but  then  in  profe  he  fpoke  i 
You  11  greater  wonders  do  by  milder  ways, 
And  gf  eater  affes  teach  tojingycur  praife 
hi  tuneful f  rains,  and jlronger  lines  than  thefe : 
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Ye  mighty  bards  to  whom  my  praife  is  due, 
What  mujl  1  do  to  think  and  write  like  you, 
For  now  I  am  begun  I  would  the  world  out- do  ? 

A.  Boldly  proceed,  your  own  bright  fcot-iteps  prize, 
Let  thofe  direct,  with  thofe  alone  advife  ; 
Such  pregnant  lines  the  foundeft,  rules  contain, 
Where  fterling  wit  and  fprightly  fancies  reign  : 
Such  are  the  ftreams  that  from  your  brain  diitiJy 
And  fuch  ine  product  of  your  fertile  quill. 
Had  fuch  a  bard  from  our  endeavours  fprung, 
We  might  with  Ennius  boaft  our  golden  dung  : 
But  thofe  rich  bloffoms  which  your  rhimes  adorn,. 
Speak  you  not  poet  made,  but  poet  born. 

Q^  You  fay  Apollo  is  the  fun, 
And  that  was  fince  the  world  begun  ; 
Then  is  it  not  abfurd  to  fay, 
He  is  the  god  of  wifdom,  pray  ? 
Wifdom  was  there  when  nature's  frame: 
from  nothing  into  being  came, 
And  there  his  part  was  to  direft,. 
And  omnipotence  to  effecl 
The  matter  that  was  pre-eleSl  ? 

A.  The  God  that  made  the  world  and  thee, 
The  God  of  wifdom,  only  he 
In  that  great  work  perform'd  the  part 
Gf  boundlefs  wifdom,  bound lefs  art : 
His  glorious  end,  his  dread  defign 
Was  perfect  all,  and  all  divine  : 
'Twere  prudence  then,  would  you  refrain 
Your  rain  and  inadvertent  ilrain 
Of  mixing  matters  facred  with  prophane. 

Q^  About  this  time  two  years  I  lovd  two  flflers  ;  I 
Jcarcdy  knew  which  had  the  greater  fhare  in  my  heart  : 
J  perceived  by  their  friends  and  their  carriage,  cither  the 
one  (a  widow)  or  the  other  (a  maid)  would  accept  of  my 
fcrvice.  After  mature  conf deration  I  made  my  addreffcs 
to  the  widow,  and  married  her  ;  fhe  dying  within  a  year 
in  child-bed  of  a  daughter  fill  born,  and  twelve  months 
being  (ince  expired,  1  love  her  fijhr  {who  is  fill  unmar- 
ried) above  all  women   living.     Query,  may  I  marry. 

her? 
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her  ?  1  nvill  abide  by  your  determination ;  they  nxierejtjiers 
only  by  the  father's  Jtde. 

A.  When  Henry  VIII.  was  earneft  to  be  divorc'd 
from  his  Queen  (Catharine  of  Spain)  who  was  his  bro- 
ther Arthur's  relict,  but  could  not  obtain  his  defire  of 
the  Pope,  by  the  advice  of  Cranmer  (afterwards  Arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury)  he  confulted  all  the  Univerfities 
and  mod  eminent  Divines  in  Europe,  both  Catholick 
and  Reformed.  And  as  of  the  Catholick s  he  had  a 
prodigious  majority  on  his  fide,  fo  the  fincerity  of 
their  votes  may  be  eflimated  by  thefe  reflections. 
i .  Tho'  they  own'd  the  Pope's  fupremacy,  yet  they 
acted  againft  his  infallibility,  nor  thought  themfelves 
the  more  fallible  on  that  account.  2.  Tho'  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Clergy  had  fuch  dependance  on  the 
Roman  See,  yet  they  dreaded  not  the  Pope's  refent- 
ment,  who  fo  fliffly  defended  his  difpenfation  for  the 
marriage.  3.  Tho'  Charles  V.  had  fuch  a  fway  in  Eu- 
rope, yet  they  ventured  to  oftend  that  in  a  manner  u- 
niverfal  monarch,  who  refolutely  defended  his  aunt's 
caufe.  4.  Tho'  Crook  (the  King's  agent  abroad)  gave 
but  fmall  gratuities  to  thofe  on  the  King's  fide,  yet 
the  Emperor  rewarded  thofe  on  the  Queen's  with 
confiderable  preferments.  «;.  Since  Cranmer,  who  was 
thought  a  favourer  of  the  Reformed,  was  employed 
in  that  affair,  and  Anna  Bullen  (a  Lady  that  was  in- 
fluenced by  fome  of  the  reformers  principles)  was  to 
fucceed  the  Queen  (a  Spaniard,  and  confequently  a  zea- 
lous Catholick)  what  but  their  great  integrity  in  the 
matter  could  have  prevented  fuch  warping  circum- 
ftances  ?  6.  Since  the  King  had  lived  in  conjugal  af- 
fection with  the  Queen  for  20  years,  and  had  born 
him  three  children,  the  one  of  which  was  living,  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  this  mull  have  engaged 
«hem  to  be  more  tenderly  fcrupulous,  how  they  voted 
a  divorce.  And  indeed  the  Divines  of  Ltipfick,  tho' 
they  condemned  the  marriage,  yet  would  not  abet  fo 
circumftantiated  a  feparation.  7.  The  Divines  of  Bo- 
logna, tho'  that  were  the  Pope's  own  town,  yet  ven- 
tur'd  to  oppofe  their  Prince  as  well  as  Btihop. 

Tho' 
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Tho'  fomc  of  the  reformed  Divines  were  againft 
the  divorce,  yet  they  were  out-voted  by  their  other- 
wife  perfuaded  brethren.  And  it  would  be  no  hard 
matter  to  trace  the  caufe  that  might  lead  the  former 
(efpecially  MelanSlhon)  into  their  miflake. 

The  authority  of  former  ages  was  infilled  on,  fe- 
veral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  were  brought  up- 
on the  ftage,  as  reprefenting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  their  days,  and  three  feveral  councils  were 
produced  to  the  fame  effect. 

The  Jews  were  confulted  alfo,  who  declared,  that 
the  precept  of  raifing  up  children  to  a  brother,  was  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  JueLea. 

But  to  proceed  from  human  to  divine  authority  ; 
the  catalogue  of  unlawful  marriages,  and  unlawful 
lulls,  fo  punctually  exhibited  in  Le<vit.  xviii.  is  feaPd, 
as  it  were,  with  this  awakening  fanction  ;  a  fanction 
drawn  from  the  examples  of  offenders ;  defile  not  your 
/elves  with  any  of  thefe  things ;  for  in  all  thefe  things  the 
nations  are  defiled,  which  I  cafi  out  before  you.  And  the 
land  is  defiled,  therefore  I  do  vifit  the  iniquity  thereof  up- 
on it,  and  the  land  it  felf  <vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants. 
From  which  remarkable  epilogue  we  learn,  that  fuch 
marriages  a*e  forbid  by  the  laws  of  nature,  fince  the 
heathens  were  accountable  for  none  but  fuch. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  plead  that  your  former  wife  and 
the  perfon  you  now  would  marry  were  but  half  fillers, 
fince  the  reafon  drawn  from  confanguinity  Hill  pre- 
sents it  felf,  tho'  not  in  the  very  fame  proportion. 

Since  the  guilt  of  inceft  is  of  fo  terrible  a  dye,  let 
this  ufeful  fentence  be  fo  always  before  yon,  as  to  re- 
ftrain  your  paffion,  to  bridle  your  defires,  ftand  in  awe, 
and  fin  not. 

Q^  Some  anatomical  (and  other)  writers  giving  an 
account  of  the  wonderful  mechanifm  of  the  mufcles  of  a 
human  body,  pretend  to  calculate  their  force  in  ^equilibrium 
to  a  fpecified  number  of  pound  weights',  and  in  Keil'j  ana- 
tomy he  quotes  Pitcairn'j  demonfiration,  that  the  force  by 
which  the  aliment  is  elaborated  in  making  the  chyle  by  the 
vmfcular  coat  of  thefiomach  only,  is  equal  to  the  prejfure* 

of 
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of  1 295 1 1.  weight ;  to  which  (adds  he)  if  we  add  the 
force  of  the  diaphragma,  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen^ 
which  likewije  conduce  to  digefion,  the  fum  will  amount 
to  26 1 086  1.  weight. 

I  defire  a  fatisfaclory  account ',  how  this  can  be,  and 
bow  'tis  pofjible  to  calculate  fo  exactly  the  prejfure  or  fores 
of  a  mufcle  ? 

A.  Whatever  fome  great  and  learned  men  may  pre- 
tend to,  we  think  it  is  next  to  impofiible  to  make 
any  exact  calculation  of  the  preflure  or  motive  force 
of  mufcles  ;  for  though  their  pretenfions  feem  to  be 
grounded  upon  feveral  propofitions  mathematically 
demonftrated,  yet  if  we  confider,  that  to  make  a  juft 
application  of  them  to  the  different  mufcles  of  the 
body,  we  muft  have  a  due  regard  to  the  different  po- 
rtion, number,  length,  bignefs  and  infertion  of  their 
fibres,  and  to  the  different  activity  of  that  juice,  by 
which  they  are  actuated  in  different  bodies,  and  at 
different  times,  we  muft  own,  that  we  may  be  eafily 
miftaken  in  our  eftimate.  It  is  not  poffible  for  us  to 
enter  here  into  a  more  particular  difcuffion  of  that 
nice  and  curious  enquiry  ;  but  whoever  has  a  mind 
to  be  better  fatisfied  in  it,  may  confult  Alphonfus  Bo- 
rellusy$  book  de  motu  animalium,  who  hath  moft  accu- 
rately treated  on  that  fubject,  and  lays  down  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  that  we  cannot  know  the  abfolute  motive 
force  of  the  mufcles,  but  by  the  effect  they  produce, 
that  is,  by  the  refiftance  which  they  overcome  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  know  firii  by  fome 
experiment  the  meafure  of  the  faid  refiftance,  and 
that  feems  not  practicable  in  many  mufcles ;  of  whofe 
force  therefore  he  judges  by  comparing  them  to  0- 
thers,  in  which  that  is  more  practicable. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  niece,  whofe  fortune  is  con- 

fiderubky  but  enjoys  not  the  fame  (if  married)  till  of  age. 
There  is  a  youth  who  makes  his  addreffes  to  her,  whofe- 

fortune  does  rot  quite  equalize  hers,  but  is  in  a  vert  good 

fettlement,  and  indufirious  therein,  and  a perfon,   Ida  be- 

folic >  viry.  agreeable  to  her* 

Whi- 
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Whether  it's  moft  wifdom  to  accept  hereof  (for  1  know 
poft  eft  occafio  calva)  or  deny  admittance  to  him,  or  any 
ether,  till  Jhe^s  of  age,  becaufe  when  of  agejhe  may  ad- 
vance her  fortune  ? 

A.  If  the  youth's  circumftances,  conditions,  Ifc.  be 
every  way  to  the  young  Lady's  and  your  liking,  we 
think  you  in  the  right  to  difpofe  of  her  to  him,  by 
reafon  his  not  entring  upon  the  immediate  pofTeffion 
of  her  fortune  may  fo  exert  his  induitry  to  maintain 
her  in  the  interim,  that  it  may  become  a  habit  to  him 
ever  after. 

Q^  Pray  what  is  the  reafon,  that  of  all  chemical  oils  the 
oil  of  annifeeds  only  freezes  in  winter,  and  dilates  itjelf 
infummer,  being  always  clojelyfopt,  and  kept  in  a  clofe 
place? 

A.  Annifeeds  (as  tefehure  cbferves)  are  plentifully 
ftored  with  volatile  fait:  now  the  faline  particles  aris- 
ing in  diftillations  confufedly  with  the  oleagin«us 
ones,  may  frame  fuch  a  mixture  as  may  be  rendred 
concrete  by  outward  cold  gathering  together,  and  fix- 
ing the  particles  thereof,  fo  that  they  mutually  take 
hold  of  each  other,  and  become  ftifF. 

Q^  Whether  earwigs  fly  ? 

A.  That  they  have  wings  beneath  the  fheathy  cafes 
of  their  backs,  is  an  undoubted  truth  ;  and  it  has  been 
known,  that  by  a  long  continued  pricking  them  with 
large  hog's-briftles,  they  have  been  enraged  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  to  extend  their  wings,  and  by  a  fudden  flight 
efcape  their  torment. 

Q^  Pray  be  fo  kind,  Gentlemen,  as  to  let  me  know  what 
reafons  you  can  gi<ve  'why  per  fans  die  commonly  at  the  turn 
of  the  tide  (unlefsfuddenly)  either  at  high  or  low  water  ; 
it  being  a  general  obferwation  ? 

A.  We  believe,  Sir,  that  the  author  of  this  worthy 
obfervation  was  fo  devoted  to  the  pale-facM  Lvna, 
that  he  made  himfelf  a  moon-calf  to  be  qualified  for 
her  fervice,  and  to  flatter  her  into  fmiling  looks  main- 
tained the  univerfal  frame  of  nature  to  be  governM 
by  her  influence. 

i  0^ 
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Q^  Ye  refined  and  eminent  wits  of  Great  Albion, 
Pray  give  me  an  anfvoer  to  this  my  grand  quefion  : 
Why  our  calves  and  ourjheep  vohilji  alive  are  fo  fiyled, 
But  are  mutton  and  veal  titled  when  they  are  killed? 

A.  From  the  gallick  du  mouton,  quafi  mountainous 
bred, 
Or  the  Flemifh  word  motton  does  your  mutton  proceed  : 
From  the  Gallick  word  veau  the  word  veal  we  derive, 
Which  in  Latin  vitu/us  does  (probably)  give. 

Q^  Ye  learned  Apollo's,  inform  if  you  can, 
What  follows  concerning  the  gall  of  a  man: 
Why,  when  a  man's  drown*  a,  wkilfl  whole  he  doth  Jink  P 
And  why,  when  it  breaks,  he  fwims  up  to  the  brink  ? 

A.  Honeft  querirt,  impute  not  this  change  to  the  gall, 
For  in  this  cafe  it  fignifies  nothing  at  all. 
'Tis  corruption  and  ferment  that  makes  the  corps  rife, 
And  till  thefe  are  commenc'd  in  the  bottom  it  lye*. 

Q^  Apollo,  pray  hear, 

Metbinks  it  looks  quear, 
That  Melofa'j  thus  flighted by  you  \ 

Tho*  you  will,  not  reply, 

Why  muf  you  deny 
¥0  fend  me  my  papers  when  due  ? 

Tho1  you  would  not  afford 

To  anfwer  a  word 
To  a  nymph i  who  fo  humbly  befought you; 

Yet  my  right  to  beftow, 

And  to  give  what  you  owe, 
CeneroCity  fure  might  have  taught  you. 

What  mean  your  delays  ? 

Tve  waited  two  days, 
While  my  cell  you  have  fullenly  pqft  ', 

But  novo  I  declare, 

I  cannot  forbear 
To  tell  you,  no  longer  Til f  "aft. 

When  Monday  appears, 

Pray  fend  your  arrears, 
Lejt  lfhould  go  enter  a  fuit ; 

Then,  Sin,  pay  your  rent, 

And  Til  be  content, 
from  Michaelmas  next  to  be  mutt.  A.  Good 
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A.  Good  angry-pen'd  maid, 

Your  arrears  (hall  be  paid, 
Nor  your  perfon  fo  flighted  again  ; 

But  you  ought  to  have  told, 

In  the  rhymes  of  y out /col J, 
Where  'tis  you  think  fit  to  remain. 

'Tis  a  very  dark  cell, 

Where  obfcurely  you  dwell, 
Thus  twice  to  be  pafs'd  by  together  ; 

Elfe  furely  fome  ray 

Of  our  ever  bright  day 
Would  have  feen  thro'  the  clouds  of  ill  weather, 

But  if  he  goes  by, 

Nor  your  lodging  can  fpy, 
After  long  having  fought  it  in  vain : 

Laugh  aloud  at  the  fight, 

Half  as  brisk  as  you  write, 
And  I'll  warrant  you  turn  him  again. 

Q^  Bright  learned  Apollo, 

My  ivit  being  Jballow, 
To  you  J  come  now  for  an  answer  i 

So  that  if  ''mongfi  the  rejl 

You'll  fohe  me  thisjefi, 
M  give  you  a  bottle  of  wine,  Sir, 

The  queftion  does  follow, 

Why  owls  in  night  hollow, 
And  not  when  bright  Phoebus  appears,  Sir, 

By/ohing  this  fpeedy, 

You  II  much  help  the  needy, 
And  oblige  an  admirer  of  yours,  Sir. 

Agricolus, 

A.  Their  theft  and  their  prey 

The  God  would  betray, 
Thence  dares  not  appear  in  his  light ; 

So  like  villains  and  thieves, 

Whom  no  protection  he  gives, 
They  triumph  and  hoot  in  the  night. 

Q^  You  fins  of  Apollo,  Til  give  you  a  pot, 
To  tell  which  was  made  firft,  powder  or  Jhot  ? 

And 
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And  one  quejlion  more  I'll  ask  of  you  now, 
Which  was  made  firfi,  the  bull  or  the  cow  ? 
And  if  you  will  tell  me,  it  will  make  me  laugh. 
How  they  found  out  for  to  get  a  calf? 
And  ?iow  I Jhall  end  with  a  few  more  words, 
Pray,  which  was  made  fir Ji  of  all  forts  of  birds  ? 

A.  Prithee,  Scatterbrains  hold  :    what  a  bundle  of 
queries  ? 
What  an  infipid  heap  of  impertinence  here  is ! 
Whether  bull  or  cow  firft,  'tis  like  you  were  made  laft, 
Or  for  one  of  their  offspring  you  never  had  pift  : 
Rather  ceafe,  then,  to  publifh  thy  dull  generation, 
Left  for  farther  derifion  thou  giv'ft  more  occafion. 

Q^  Long  was  I  to  your  town  a  captive  bound, 
Where  refilefs  hurries  are  for  ever  found  ', 
But  tir'd  at  length  with  noife  and  confiant  care, 
To  rural folitudes  1  did  repair. 
A  lonely  refidencef  indulging  fcene, 
Circled  with  fir  earns,  and  never-fading  green  J 
1  beg  your  counfel  to  employ  my  hours, 
My  duty  paid  to  the  Almighty's  pow'rs, 
And  honv  I  may  fuccefsfully  impicve 
My  mind  in  knowledge,  piety  and  love  ? 
What  books,  what  method  had  Ibefi  to  choofe,         T 
That  my  young  heart  may  errors  fiill  refufe,  ^ 

Nor  my  Creator's  laws,  nor  my  own  foul  abufe  ?  j 

A.  Oh  !  happy  choice  !  happy,  thrice  happy  maid  ! 
By  no  delufive  modifh  vice  betray'd, 
Rctir'd  from  hurries  and  fatiguing  care, 
To  thofe  foft  pleafures  form'd  to  blefs  the  fair. 
Improve,  great  foul,  that  bright  tranfporting  thought, 
Which  thy  true  wifdom,  and  pure  virtue  taught ; 
But  in  thofe  dulcid  manfions  of  thy  joy, 
Let  not  miftaken  fteps  thy  peace  deftroy, 
Be  not  too  warm,  too  cold,  too  fad,  too  gay, 
Steer,  like  wife  pilots,  in  the  middle  way  i 
Let  your  religion  with  your  pleafure  join, 
At  difPrent  times  let  diff'rent  graces  mine. 
Let  love  and  folitude  alternate  rule, 
And  make  the  various  fccnes  of  life  your  fchool : 

So 
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So  (hall  you  ever  doubly  happy  live, 
And  tafte  the  richeft  joys  that  heav'nto  earth  can  give. 
Q^_  By  my  troth,  coufin  Phcebus, 
IhS  in  omnibus  rebus 
You're  candid,  good-naturd  and  civil ; 
Your  ad-vice  came  too  late, 
Ah  !  wretched 's  my  fiate, 
Fair  Sylvia'/  as  crofs  as  the  devili 
XJnconfiant,  unkind, 
As  wav'ring  as  wind, 
She  affures  me  that  none  will  down 
With  her,  but  a  trade/man, 
Whofe  art  foonflie  learn  can: 
For  a  fcholaSs  the  /corn  0'  the  town. 
She  vifits  denies  me, 
Which  much  does  furprize  me  \ 
Iho1  kindly  receives  all  my  letters. 
Your  advice,  wife  Apollo, 
In  this  I  will  follow, 
And  own  my  felf  one  of  your  debtors. 
A.  Since  fo  crofs  and  fevere 
The  coy  nymph  does  appear, 
With  behaviour  as  obftinate  try  her ; 
Ten  to  one  fhe'll  then  ftrike, 
For  fhe  feems  fhadow-like, 
And  will  follow  (perhaps)  if  you  fly  her  j 
But  withal  friend  beware, 
Of  her  learning  take  care, 
Since  with  artifts  fhe  praclifing  would  be  : 
For  your  tyvi  kou  -^vx* 
May  prove  but  unlucky, 
And  prone  to  more  trades  than  fhe  mould  be. 

Q^  Sirs,  being  in  difcourfe  with  jome  Roman  Catho- 
lic ks,  they  brought  me  for  a  proof  of  fouls  being  purged  by 
the  fire  of  purgatory,  the  15  th  ver.  of  the  3  d  chap,  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Cor.  viz.  If  any  man's  work  mail  be  burnt, 
he  fhall  fufter  lofs,  but  he  him  felf  fhall  be  faved,  yet  fo 
as  by  fire. 

A.  The  Greek  particle  Ata,  which  we  tranflate 
by,  fignifies  alfo  out  of-,  and  then  the  pafTage  is  a  kind 

of 
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of  proverbial  faying,  importing  with  much  ado.  An 
expreilion  parallel  to  which  we  meet  with  in  that 
excellent  comic  poet  Terence,  who  fays  of  a  certain 
perfon,  that  cibum  ex  igne,  &c.  he  got  his  victuals  out 
of  the  fire,  that  is,  he  was  hard  put  to  it  (as  we  fay.) 
to  get  a  livelihood.  The  meaning  therefore  of  the 
Apoftle  is,  that  he  fhall  be  fav'd  indeed,  but  with 
much  ado,  he  mail  but  juft  efcape  the  peril  of  eternal 
fire.  And  this  eafy  and  natural  interpretation  is  not 
only  countenanc'd,  but  enforc'd  from  the  tenor  of  the 
context. 

Q.  I  defire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  third  hea<ven  ? 
2  Cor.  xii.  2. 

A.  There  is  a  number  frequently  made  ufe  of  to 
denote  a  fuperiority  of  degree.  Thus  terfelix,  thrice 
happy,  fignifies  no  more  than  very  happy.  And  there- 
fore the  third  heaven  is  defign'd  by  the  Apoftle  to  ex- 
prefs  the  higheft  heaven,  the  place  where  the  Shechi- 
nah  or  divine  psefence  difplays  it  felf  to  the  bleffed 
Angels :  not  that  from  hence  we. can  gather  any  thing 
of  the  fituation  of  heaven,  or  a  local  heaven,  fince  this 
may  be  no  more  than  a  condefcenfive  accommodation 
to  human  capacity. 

Q^  The  Chinefe  give  an  account  for  $oo  years  (or 
thereabouts)  before  our  Bible.  Now  if  their  account  he 
true,  ours  mujl  be  falfe,  which  I  am  well  fat  isfied  in  my 
felf  is  not,  but  that  won't  do  in  an  argument ;  fo  I  beg 
the  favour  of  you  (Gentlemen)  to  help  me  out. 

A.  The  divine  providence  for  the  confirmation  of 
believers,  and  the  conviction  of  infidels,  has  fo  wife- 
ly, and  (give  us  leave  to  add)  fo  mercifully,  contrived 
the  matter,  that  the  Chinefe  hiflorians  ftand  felf-con- 
demn'd,  and  are  confuted  by  themfelves.  And  this  is 
obfervable  in  remarkable  particulars. 

1.  They  fpeak  of  a  memorable  conjunction  of  the 
five  planets  in  one  of  their  figns,  while  the  fun  and 
moon  were  alfo  in  conjunction,  during  the  reign  of 
their  fifth  monarch  Chuenhio ;  which  obfervation  a 
celebrated  allronomer  by  a  nice  calculation  has  with- 
out 
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out  danger  of  being  obje&ed  to,  plac'd  about  500 
years  later  than  the  tenor  of  their  relations  does  in- 
fer. 

2.  They  fay  alfo,  that  in  the  time  of  their  feventh 
Emperor  Tao,  the  winter  folftice  was  about  fifty  de- 
grees from  the  place  where  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Whence  aftronomers  acquaint  us,  that  the  phenome- 
non (if  the  obfervation  was  accurately  taken)  muft 
have  neceflarily  occurr'd  near  the  foremention'd  num- 
ber of  years  later  than  as  reprefented  in  their  chrono- 
logy. 

We  infill  not  on  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
common  period  of  human  life  in  the  reigns  of  their 
early  monarchs,  fince  that  depends  upon  a  com  pari  - 
fon  with  Scripture-hiftory,  whereas  we  are  confuting 
thofe  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  And  in- 
deed we  have  no  occafion  for  the  argument,  when 
furnifh'd  with  two  fo  indifputable  as  thofe  above. 

To  point  out  the  original  of  the  Chinefe  miftake, 
it  is  a  more  than  probable  hypothefis,  that  they  (as 
did  alfo  the  Egyptians)  reckon'd  fome  ancient  collateral 
princes  in  a  fucceflive  line  ;  for  there  are  remarkable 
paffages  in  their  hiftories,  that  evince  not  only  that 
this  obfervation  of  a  great  chronologer  has  a  probable 
foundation,  but  alfo  that  it  is  impoflible  it  mould  be 
otherwife. 

And  now,  fince  thofe  oppofers  of  our  accounts  do 
yet  plead  for  us,  and  our  very  enemies  (tho*  unwil- 
lingly, nay  perhaps  unknowingly)  are  at  peace  nvitb  us, 
ihall  we  not  believe  the  Scriptures  with  a  Heady,  an 
unlhaken  mind,  and  learn  for  the  time  to  come  not 
to  be  ftartled  at  feeming  difficulties  ? 

Q^  Whether  nuater,  if  drank  from  youth,  ivoula7  not  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  man  than  any  artificial  liquors  P 

A.  The  drinking  of  water  may  be  beneficial  to 
fome  conftitutions,  but  deltructive  to  others,  and 
more  efpecially  to  thofe  who  inhabit  cold  countries ; 
nor  do  we  find  it  agreeable  in  the  hoteft  countries ; 
for  there  the  tranfpirations  are  fo  great,  that  the 

ftrongeft 
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ftrongeft  liquors  are  fcarcely  powerful  enough  to  fup- 
ply  the  great  expence  of  fpirits. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  in  a  former  paper  you  anfwer,  that 
tats  falling  on  their  feet,  when  thrown  from  a  high  place, 
is  due  to  their  tail,  wherewith  they  fan  the  air,  whereby 
the  fwiftnefs  of  their  defcent  is  fo  far  retarded,  that  they 
are  enabled  to  prepare  themfehes  to  fall  fo. 

Pray  then,  why  do  not  other  creatures,  having  as  large 
tails,  make  the  fame  advantage  of  them,  as  namely  a 
fox,  which  is  every  whit  as  cunning  as  a  cat,  and  has 
a  much  larger  tail  to  fan  the  air  withal? 

A.  Becaufe  other  creatures  having  as  large  tails  are 
not  accuftom'd  to  fuch  lofty  paths,  as  running  over 
the  tops  of  houfes,  or  leaping  from  high  places,  as 
cats,  and  therefore  nature  thought  it  needlefs  to  teach 
them  the  ufe  of  their  tails  in  fuch  a  manner. 

Q^  What  is  the  occafion  of  thofe  dartings  I  fometimes 
find  in  my  blood,  which  affecl  me  with  a  chillinefs  andfud- 
den  far  tings  ? 

A.  This  diforder  does  probably  arife  from  the  evil 
difpofition  of  your  blood,  the  ferous  part  thereof 
having  contracted  fuch  an  acidity  as  may  prick  and 
twitch  the  nervous  parts,  and  caufe  that  flatting, 
chillinefs,  or  fenfe  of  cold. 

Q^  Pray,  Gentlemen,  what  is  a  rhinoceros  ? 

A.  A  fort  of  creature  ftrangely  different  from  e- 
very  other,  having  one  horn,  and  fhap'd  not  much 
unlike  an  elephant,  all  cover' d  with  an  hard  and  fcaly 
fubftance,  proof  againft  a  piftol-bullet,  and  divided 
like  a  tortoife  into  feveral  odd  partitions  ;  but  'tis 
needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  this  fubjecl:,  fince  all  perfons 
may  at  prefent  fee  in  town  the  Jkeleton  and  hide  of 
one  of  the  fineft  and  the  only  female  ever  known  ;  a 
fight  that's  truly  worth  the  observation  of  a  man  of 
knowledge  in  the  works  of  nature. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  pray  what  is  the  reafon  that  a  horfe 
is  fo  affrighted  at  the  fight  of  an  afs? 

A.  Perhaps  your  horfe  might  throw  you,  and  run 
away  upon't,  and  you  might  fancy  it  proceeded  from 
a  fright  \  but  if  fo,  we  believe  it  rather  from  the  un- 

ufual 
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ufual,  uncouth  pofture  he  faw  you  in,  than  merely 
from  the  fight  of  an  afs. 

Q^  With  bawling  Tm  weary, 

For  anfwer  to  a  query, 
Which  lately  I  Jent  in  heroic  ; 

Apollo' j   a  coxcomb, 

Oh  !  how  I  could  box  him, 
For  thinking  Til  praclice  the  Stoic, 

Since  doggrel  do's  pleafe  ye, 

In  that  I  addrefs  ye 
Hyperion  or  Beelzebub  either  ; 

Both  reign  o<ver  Jlies, 

And  both  rule  in  the  Jkies, 
In  windy  and  fultery  weather. 

Pray  tell  us  how  far 

*Tis  to  your  bright  car, 
Sublime  above  tempeft  and  thunder, 

That  we  may  guefs  thence 

How)  long  wit  and  Jenfe 
Are  coming  down  to  the  world  under  ? 

A  quejlion  fo  eafy 

I  hope  won't  difpleafe  ye, 
Refohe  as  foon  as  you  can,  Sir, 

And  till  that  longfeafony 

Thd*  ''tis  fcarcely    reafon, 
Til  patiently  wait  for  an  anfwer. 

A,  Your  queftion  we'll  anfwer, 

Tho'  we  never  can,  Sir, 
Devife  what  the  profit  will  -be  ; 

If  wit  in  progrefs 

Be  more  time  or  lefs, 
What's  wit,  or  its  province  to  thee, 

Six  millions,  three  hundred, 

On  which  had  you  blunder'd, 
You  thirty  four  thoufand  befide, 

Would  find  to  enfue, 

Befides  forty  two 
Of  miles  the  Italians  do  ride  ; 

Thus  far  is  the  diftance 

From  fol's  bright  exiftence ; 
Vol.  II.  Bb  Bat 
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But  how  long  wit's  paflage  is  found  ? 

In  a  moment  'twill  fmile 

Upon  fertile  foil, 
But  never  on  fuch  barren  ground. 

Q^  /  find  by  your  bumming 

The  Ladfs  forth-coming, 
And  ready  you  are   to  beflow  her  : 

But  yet,  Sirs,  I  find, 

You're  fomething  behind, 
fCaufe  you  want  to  be  taught  bow  to  know  her. 

Tou  ought  not  to  prate 

About  my  efiate, 
TJnlefs  you'd  be  match-makers  made  ; 

And  I  think,  Sirs,  that  Phoebus 

Ex  omnibus  rebus, 
Should  never  take  that  for  a  trade. 

When  the  Lady  I  fee, 

Who  knows  what  may  be, 
But  perfon  and  fate  too  may  fuit  her. 

Then  what  need  we  enter 
(Since  there  is  the  center) 
On  any  preceding  difpute,  Sir? 
Then  tell  me  when  and  where,  Apollo, 
To  fee  this  Lady  1  Jhall  follow, 
She  need  not  fear  to  incur  difafier, 
While  fike  delights  in  her  Philafier. 

A.  We  find  by  your  matter, 

You  long  to  be  at  her  ; 
And  fince  we  receiv'd  your  love-letter, 

We've  found  what  fhe  is, 

Both  for  portion  and  phiz, 
And  fo  can  defcribe  her  much  better. 

She's  blooming'like  May, 

As  bright  as  the  day, 
And  blell  is  the  fwain  that  can  catch  her  : 

Now,  pray,  Sir,  di (cover, 

What  are  you  for  a  lover, 
And  what's  in  your  perfon  to  match  her  ? 

Her  fortune  is  found 

Full  ten  thoufand  pound  ; 

Then 
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Then  tell,  e'er  you  more  embarrafs  us, 
Where  lyes  your  eftate, 
Befides  in  your  pate 

And  on  the  fam'd  hill  of  Parnaffus  ? 

For  'till  we  know  more  of  Philafer, 

Befides  the  worth  of  poetafter, 

Or  brain-fick  amorous  moon-calf, 

We  (hall  not  move  on  his  behalf. 

Q^  Chrijl,  as  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  human  na- 
ture, did  (no  doubt)  as  fuch  become  obliged  to  obey  the 
whole  preceptive  /aw  of  God.  Now  whether  the  redemption 
that  Chrijl  wrought  out  for  mankind  was  not  completely 
effecled  by  his  fujfering  the  law,  and  bearing  the  wrath 
of  God  in  our  Jiead ;  or  whether  his  adive  obedience  be 
not  a  part  of  that  redemption,  and  does  not  that  dodrine 
that  Chrijl  has  obeyed  for  us  as  well  as  fujfered  for  us, 
feem  to  render  the  obligation  that  Christians  are  under  to 
obedience  (by  the  go/pel)  of  none  effed  ?  This  feems  to  me 
a  matter  of  <very  great  importance. 

A.  It  is  matter  of  wonder  and  furprize,  that  any  (for 
fome  there  are)  mould  be  fo  unwilling  to  be  Chriftians, 
to  be  men,as  to  fhelter  their  unchriftian,  their  unmanly 
practices  under  fome  darker  paffages  in  Scripture,  that 
feemingly  difpenfe  with  the  necefiity  of  good  works, 
but  overlook  thofe  manifold,  thofe  repeated  texts  that 
exclude  the  practical  infidel  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  texts  as  clear,  as  confpicuous,  as  a  God  of 
light  could  make  them.  When  we  hear  St.  Paul  fay, 
that  I  may  be  found  in  Chrijl,  not  having  my  own  rigbte* 
oufnefs,  can  we  imagine  that  he  thought  a  good  life 
unnecefiary,  tho'  he  makes  fo  frequent  an  appeal  to 
his  own  example  ?  tho'  here  he  rlourilhes,  be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  me,  as  1  alfo  am  ofChrift ;  tho'  there  he  tri- 
umphs, our  rejcycing  is  tits,  the  tejlimony  of  our  confer- 
ence, that  in  fmplicity  and  godly  Jincerity  we  have  had 
our  converfation  in  the  world?  But  fmce  the  very  du- 
ties we  perform  are  checquer'd  with  infirmities,  lince 
our  very  devotions  are  impleadable  of  finful  mixtures, 
and  we  may  fay  of  the  very  beft  of  men,  that  their 
righteoufnejs  is  as  flthy  rag<,  happy  is  it  for  u:-,  that 
B  b  2  we 
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we  have  an  imputable  righteoufnefs  to  fly  unto;  that 
we  can  take  refuge  in  that  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift, 
which  was  perfect  and  intire,  wanting  nothing.  But 
tho'  ChriiVs  righteoufnefs  is  the  formal  caufe  of  our 
eternal  happinefs,  as  are  his  fufferings  of  our  refcue 
from  eternal  mifery,  yet  our  own  righteoufnefs  is  a 
fubordinate,  a  conditionary  one.  If  therefore  we  ufe 
our  fincere  endeavours  to  procure  for  our  felves  a 
clothing  of  righteoufnefs,  a  wedding  garment,  as 
complete  as  human  frailty  will  allow,  we  have  then 
(and  then  only)  an  unalienable  title  to  Chriit's  right- 
eoufnefs, to  ChriiVs  feamlefs  garment. 

Q^  How  will  thefe  two  places  be  reconciled,  I  Cor. 
xjv.  34.  Let  your  women  be  filent  in  the  Churches, 
iffc.  And,  Philip,  iv.  3.  Help  thofe  women,  which 
labour1  d  with  me  in  the  Gofpel  ? 

A.  Tho'  women  were  forbid  to  inftruct  in  a  pub- 
lic manner,  or  fet  up  for  profelt,  for  authoriz'd 
teachers  ;  /  fuffer  not  a  woman  to  teach*  or  to  ufurp  the 
authority  truer  the  man,  1  Tim.  ii.  12.  yet  they  might 
become  a  kind  of  fellow  labourers  with  St.  Paul,  by 
inftrucling  particular  perfons  in  private,  in  an  un- 
affuming  manner.  And  therefore  in  Acls  xviii.  26. 
we  read,  that  Prifcilla  (as  well  as  her  hufband  Aquila) 
when  me  met  with  Apollos  (a  man  eloquent  in  the  fcrip- 
tures)  (he  infirucled  him  in  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly. And  yet  the  women  fpecified  might  labour  in 
the  Gofpel  with  St.  Paul  another  way  ;  they  might 
minifler  unto  him,  minifler  to  his  neceffities,  to  his 
conveniencies,  and  thence  enable  that  great  Apoftle 
to  make  frequent  profelytes,  to  convert  multitudes 
to  the  faith,  to  add  daily  to  the  Church  fuch  as  Jhotfd  be 
fatfd. 

Q.  Tour  difcourfe  of  ChriJTs  defcent  into  hell  feems 
flrange  to  me,  becaufe  the  fouls  of  the  whole  world  at 
the  lafi  day  may  as  properly  be  faid  to  defend  into  hell, 
when  they  defcend  into  the  grave,  to  be  reunited  to 
their  own  body,  as  our  Saviour  him/elf.  Novo  I  think 
St.  Peter  confutes  you  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  and  explains 
himfelf  in  <ver.  20. 

A.  We 
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A.  We  told  you,  that  the  article  was  added  in 
confutation  of  the  Apollinarian  herefy,  which  denied, 
that  Chrift  had  an  human  foul.  What  therefore,  tho' 
all  mankind  mail  defcend  into  hell  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  Chrift  is  confeft  to  have  done,  fince  the  very 
intention  of  the  article  is  to  (hew,  that  Chrift  had 
fomething  in  common  with  all  mankind  ? 

The  pafTage  you  refer  to,  in  St.  Peter,  was  annex'd 
to  the  defcent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but  fepa- 
rated  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  per- 
haps out  of  aconfcioufnefs,  that  it  was  no  ways  ap- 
plicable to  it.  But  as  the  application  of  that  paffage 
to  this  fo  much  controverted  article  fixes  a  very 
forc'd  interpretation  upon  it,  fo  you  will  find  a  more 
eafy  and  natural  expofition  in  the  firft  monthly  paper, 
Col.  7  th. 

Q^  A  Gentlewoman  whofe  hujband  was  in  'very  good 
circumftances,  during  her  being  with  child  with  all  her 
children,  was  ft  range  ly  poffeffed  with  a  violent  inclination 
to  thieving,  infomuch,  that  whenever  Jhe  bought  any  thing 
for  food  or  apparel,  /he  always  attempted  to  jleal  fome- 
thing privately ;  and  tho''  fie  was  often  discovered  and 
gave  her  hujband  the  trouble  of  repairing  the  injuries  /he 
frequently  did  in  this  pilfering  way  ;  yet  Jhe  confeft  the 
pleafure  fhe  enjoyed in  every  thing  Jhe  obtained  after  this 
manner  was  fo  great,  that /he  could  not  refift  the  tempta- 
tion to  it,  nor  could  any  arguments  prevail  with  her  to 
quit  fo  dijhonourable  a  praclice.  When  Jhe  was  not  with 
child  foe  never  felt  any  fuch  inclination.  All  her  children 
werefoon  obferved  to  difcover  the  like  inclinations  to  private 
thefts,  which  occafon'd frequent  complaints  of  them  while 
they  were  little,  and  has  already  prov' d  of  the  worft  con- 
fequences  to  fever  al  of  them. 

4Jj   1 .   What  caufe  can  be  a/Jigned  of  this  unaccount- 
able inclination  in  the  mother  during  her  pregnacy  ? 

Q,  2.   Why  did  not  the  fame  humour  difcover  itfelf 
at  other  times? 

^\   3 .   In  what  manner  may  the  children  befaid  to  de- 
rive the  fame  inclination  Jrom  their  mother  ? 

B  b  3  A.  How 
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J.  How  incredible  foever  the  above  relation  may 
appear  to  many,  we  are  very  apt  to  give  an  entire 
credit  to  it.  And  as  ftrange  a  cafe  as  it  is,  we  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  wholly  unaccountable.  To  give 
then  fome  fort  of  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Querifts,  we 
muft  obferve  firft,  that  in  that  ftate  of  degeneracy 
mankind  is  in  fince  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents,  the 
body  has  got  a  great  power  and  afcendant  over  the 
foul,  fo  that  according  to  its  different  temper  and 
conflitution  we  are  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  fome  par- 
ticular vices ;  hence  fome  are  ftrongly  given  to  wo- 
men, others  to  exceflive  drinking ;  fome  are  very 
prone  to  anger  and  revenge,  others  to  pride  and  am- 
bition, cjfr.  and  fo  fome  may  to  robbing  and  dealing. 
Now  to  apply  this  to  the  prefent  cafe,  and  give  a 
reafon  why  this  Gentlewoman  is  fo  only  during  her 
pregnancy,  we  muft  farther  obferve,  that  in  that  time 
(by  virtue  as  we  fuppofe  of  the  fpirituous  parts  of 
the  mafculine  feed)  the  whole  Oeconomy  of  a  wo- 
man's body  often  undergoes  great  and  various  altera- 
tions j  for  we  fee  fome  are  cured  of  diftempers  they 
had  before,  as  Green-ficknefs  or  Vapours,  others  on 
the  contrary  fall  into  fome,  as  lofs  of  Appetite,  Vo- 
mitings, Head-aches.  Some  get  a  loathing  or  ftrong 
averfion  for  fome  things  they  loved  before,  and  o- 
thers  (which  is  moft  common),  acquire  as  ftrong  a 
defire  or  longing  for  what  they  did  not  care  for  at 
another  time,  and  this  unlucky  thieving  humour  may 
very  well  be  looked  upon  as  no  other  than  a  kind  of 
longing.  Now  to  come  to  the  third  queftion,  we 
muft  likewife  obferve,  that  the  child  during  his  ftay 
in  the  womb  makes,  as  it  were,  but  one  body  with 
the  mother,  fo  that  what  great  alterations  of  ftrong 
impreflions  the  latter  receives,  the  former  muft  needs 
be  affected  with.  We  have  but  too  many  fad  in- 
ftances  of  it  in  the  feveral  deformities  that  abundance 
of  children  bring  into  the  world,  which  owe  their 
original  only  to  fome  violent  paflion  of  defire,  or 
fear  of  their  mother's  when  big  with  them.  And  if 
even  the  folid  parts  of  the  child's  body  are  fo  affected 

bv 
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by  the  imprefiions  made  upon  the  mother's  brain, 
how  much  fooner  may  their  fluids,  which  are  wholly 
derived  from  a  nutritive  juice  flowing  from  her,  be 
much  of  the  fame  nature  in  their  conftituent  parts 
with  hers ;  and  if  fo,  the  difpofition  of  the  body  hav- 
ing a  powerful  influence  upon  the  foul  as  we  noted 
before,  *cis  no  wonder,  if  the  children  born  of  a  wo- 
man fo  thievimly  inclined,  happen  to  be  fo  likewife. 

Q_  If  Apollo  fees  clearly  through  the  aerial  element > 
pray ^  when  an  arrow  or  bullet  is  fhot  on  a  le<velfrom  a 
botv,  what,  after  thence  difcharged,  forces  it  through  the 
refifting  air  ? 

A.  It  is  a  principle  in  philofophy,  that  all  bodies 
remain  in  ftatu  quo,  in  the  fame  ftate  they  are  in 
(whether  at  motion  or  at  reft)  unlefs  extrinfically 
hindred.  And  therefore  the  motion  of  a  bullet  ihot 
from  a  bow  wou'd  never  ceafe,  did  not  the  refifting 
air  continually  tetten  it,  till  fucceeded  by  a  perfect 
reft. 

Q^  What  are  properly  heat  and  cold,  and  why  do  they 
fi  often  change  ? 

A.  Heat  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  fpecies  of  motion, 
and  cold  confequently  a  ceflation  of  that  motion.  The 
quick  fucceflions  of  hot  and  cold  weather  proceed 
from  the  fudden  alterations  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Q^  Thy  kind  advice  has  oft  the  fair  relieved, 
Andprov 'd  a  fin? reign  balm  in  deep  difirefs, 

Defpairing  minds,  from  depth  of  woes  retried, 
Now  will  you  try  to  make  myforrows  lefs? 

Myfpouje  is faithlel  grown,  flies  from  my  arms % 
Does  bitter  hate  return  for  tender  hue ; 

Nor  can  I  with  my  great  eft  art  or  charms , 
Make  my  inconft ant  partner  conftant  prove : 

To  others  always  lavi/h  of  hisfmiles, 
For  fne,  unhappy  me,  referves  his  frowns, 

Andftudies  with  a  thou  fan d  d<ffyrent  wiles 
To  pierce  my  broken  heart  with  deeper  wounds ; 

Revenge  bids  me  the  cruel  tyrant  flay, 
Oh  barber oas  thought  !  for  e<vsrfiy  away! 

B  b  4  A  Let 
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A.  Let  Sylvia  fearch  her  felf,  if  hid  there  lyes 
No  treach'rous  guilt  to  fully  her  fair  mind, 

On  others  faults  we  are  too  wakeful  fpies, 
When  to  our  own,  alas  !  we're  often  blind  : 
If  nought  provoking  fhe  difcovers  there, 
No  frowardnefs,  nor  no  diflembling  art, 

'Tis  hard,  'tis  wondrous  hard,  but  fhe  muft  bear. 
And  bearing  may  in  time  retrieve  his  heart. 

But  if  your  charms  can  never  hold  him  fair, 
Nor  all  your  fkill  reclaim  the  barb'rous  man, 

Your  virtue  and  your  innocence  at  laft, 
Will  give  more  joy,  than  his  endearments  can. 

But  fly  revenge,  molt  loathfomely  'twill  foul 
Your  virtue,  and  all  ieprofy  your  foul. 
Q^  From  near  Aldgate  1  come, 
Thd*  a  mile  from  my  home. 
To  dejire your  god/hip's  advice : 
J  a  furgeon  was  bred, 
And  deeply  am  read, 
By  differing  cats,  rats,  dogs,  and  mice. 
Now  I  have  a  mind, 
And  long  have  defignd, 
An  ordinary  quack  to  commence  ; 
New  notions  Til  broach, 
On  the  college  t*  encroach  ; 
I  have  impudence  for  my  defenfe: 
Shall  I,  bright  Apollo, 
The  furgeons  art  follow, 
Is  my  humble  and  hearty  requeji  ? 
A  man  midwife  1  am, 
Have  iaidmany  a  dame, 
Tour  judgment  Til  follow  as  beji. 
A.  Since  in  impudence  train'd, 
A  good  flock  thou  haft  gain'd, 
Thou  may'ft  any  employment  profefs : 
For  moft  commonly  we 
Such  moft  fortunate  fee, 
Whilft  the  fkilful  are  baulk'd  of  fuccefs : 
But  tho'  fraught  with  the  knack, 
Both  of  midwife  and  quack, 

And 
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And  thy  fkeJetons  mew  thee  a  furgeon  : 

Thou  hadit  better  give  o'er, 

Nor  thefe  arts  pra&ife  more, 
But  in  Dublin  fet  up  for  2l  furgeon. 

Q^  Good  doclor  Phoebus,  O 

Whofe  Oracle  at  Delphos,  S 

Was  whilom  fo  famous,  ^ 

For  refolding  hard  queflions, 
And  telling  folks  fortunes  ; 
Andfince  there  you  was  undone ', 
Now  are  fet  up  at  London  ; 
I  you  humbly  importune, 
To  tell  me  my  fortune  ; 
F<ve  thrice  efcafd  drowning, 
With  honeft  Sam.  Browning  ; 
Folks  fay  it  thence  follows, 
We  muji  hang  at  the  gallows ; 
And  I  freely  declare  it, 
I  mightily  fear  it  : 
But  you  know  my  fate  better, 
So  I  fend  you  this  letter  ? 
Excufe  pray  this  trouble, 
From  your  fer<vant,  Tom.  Double. 

A.  By  impulfe  we  find 
(Oft  made  on  the  mind) 
The  things  which  enfue, 
(Obferv'd  well  by  you ; ) 
Your  lines  too  fo  witty, 
Look  like  hanging  ditty  ; 
Tho'  fmall  fenfe  in  either, 
They  hang  all  together ; 
Thus  ev'ry  line 
Does  to  hanging  incline, 
And  we  apprehend 
Sam  too  much  your  friend, 
To  forfake  you  in  th'  end. 
Q^  Im  virtuous  and  witty, 
A  widow  and  pretty, 


} 
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St.  Giles'*  my  place  of  abode ; 

To  come  from  Crouch-Fryers, 
Amyntas  it  tires, 
He  fays  'tis  a  cur  fed  long  road: 
Now  Phoebus  wbofe  aid. 
With  freedom's  convey  dt 
In  omnibus  to  the  difireftd, 
Teach  me  to  difco<ver, 
The  truth  of  this  /over, 
And  your  candor  fkall  e'er  be  confeft. 
A.  An  effect  this  may  be 
Of  his  paffion,  vvhilft  he 
So  tedious  the  journey  implies ; 
Each  flep  all  the  while 
Appearing  a  mile, 
E'er  he  vifits  the  widow's  bright  eyes. 
Q^  Juft  now  my  fiend,  retiring  from  the  town, 
Has  in  his  pocket  brought  your  paper  down  : 
Welcome  Apollo  to  my  country  feat, 
Where  if  there's  nothing  rich,  yet  all  is  neat. 
In  you  I  fhall  my  befi  addrefes  pay, 
In  a  fincere,  altho'  lefs  artful  way  ; 
Then  ft  and  take  a  pipe,  my  'baccos  good, 
My  beer  that  was  in  laft  Odober  brewd, 
You'll  not  difdain  to  tafe,  altho'  a  God. 
Whilfl  thus  a  chearful  hour  or  two  we  pafs, 
Now  chatting,  puffing  now  the  f  owing  glafs, 
To  asky  a  quejiion,  Sir,   I  will  pre  fume, 
.  Prepared  from  ycur  lips  to  hear  my  doom  : 
When  cocks  lay  eggs,  and  when  my  hens  do  crow, 
Tell  me,  if  it  be  ominous  or  no  ? 

A.  With  crowing  of  your  hens,  we  will  not  t\\  it 

Since  here  they  ev'ry  day  crow  in  the  city  j 
Thence  thought  no  omen,  but  cock's  eggs  appear, 
Prodigious,  imce  in  near  fix  thoufand  \ear, 
We've  read  of  none  ;  well  may  you  be  perplex'd, 
Doubtlefs,  it  fhtws,  ycu'llfail  in  labour  next, 
Then  drown  the  dilmal  thought  in  brown  October , 
'Twill  ne'er  a/Kid  your  mind,  but  when  you're  fober. 

Id 


} 
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In  merriment,  bound  to  the  pipe  and  tabor ; 
We'll  fend  our  filler  Phoebe  to  affift  your  labour. 

Q^  Can  you  make  appear  by  chronology,  as  ivell  as 
Scripture,  that  the  Ifraelites  were  full  430  years  in 
Egypt  ;  for  I  have  lately  heard  fame  learned  Gentle- 
men (who  I  fear  are  atheijiically  inclined)  affirm  the 
contrary,  and  offer  to  make  it  appear  by  chronology  ;  the 
refutation  whereof  I  hope  will  do  a  general  good  ? 

A.  We  read,  indeed,  in  Exod.  xii.  40.  that  the  fc- 
journing  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt, 
was  430 years,  but  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  tranf- 
lators,  in  their  paraphraftical  verfions  of  the  text, 
prefent  us  at  once  with  the  genuine  fenfe  of  it,  and 
with  the  opinion  of  the  moit  ancient  Jews :  The  fo- 
journing  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  which  they  fojourned 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was 
430 years:  And  therefore  the  430  years  commence 
from  Abraham's  departure  out  otHaran.  And  this  ac- 
curately correfponds  with  that  paffage  in  St.  Paul,  Gal. 
iii.  13.  And  this  I  fay,  that  the  co-venant  which  was  con- 
firmed before  of  God  in  Chriil,  the  law  which  was  430 
years  after,  cannot,  &c.  for  the  promifs,  that  in  bis  feed 
Jhould  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blejfed,  was  origi- 
nally made  to  Abraham  at  his  departure  from  the  fore- 
mention'd  place.  To  the  enquiry  why  Egypt  is  only 
mention'd  in  the  text,  when  the  concurrent  opinions 
of  ancient  and  modern  writers  fplit  the  430  years  in- 
to two  equal  parts,  and  allot  one  of  them  to  their  fo- 
journing  in  Canaan,  it  is  fufRcient  to  rejoin,  that  the 
Liter  was  abundantly  the  more  memorable  period, 
and  that  it  is  ufual  with  prophane  as  well  as  facred 
authors,  to  include  feveral  particulars  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  mod  remarkable. 

Q.  %Tu  faid  by  St.  Paul,  Let  a  Bimop  be  the  huf- 
band  of  one  wife,  whether  this  does  not  imply,  that  others 
?night  have  more  ? 

A.  The  fame  St.  Paul  fays  alfo,  that  a  Bifhop  mull 

not  be  given  to  wine  ;  mult  not  be  a  linker,  or  a 

brawler,  or  covetous :  and  yet,  we  hope,  the  Apollle 

does  not  allo.v  other  men   to  be  drunkards,  to  be 

Bb  6  ilrikers, 
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firikers,  to  be  brawlers,  to  be  covetous  ?  The  mean- 
ing therefore  of  the  pafiage  is,  that  a  bifhop  who  in- 
itrucls  others  in  their  duty,  is  more  inexcufable  than 
other  men,  if  guilty  of  polygamy,  becaufe  he  ought 
to  fet  an  example  to  others,  and  becomes  obnoxious 
to  thofe  poignant  words  of  the  fame  Apoftle,  thou  that 
teachejl  another ;   teacheji  thou  not  thyfelf? 

Q^  Why  was  it  a  Jin  in  David  to  number  the  people  ? 

A.  Becaufe  he  did  it  out  of  vanity,  and  elevation 

of  mind,  as  tho'  he  trujied  in  the  arm  offlefh,  and  took 

off  his  confidence  from  that  God,  who  had  made  his 

hill  Jo  Jirong. 

Q.  Tour  opinion,  whether  it's  not  consentaneous  to  rea- 
fon,  and  no  ways  repugnant  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
in  his  word,  that  the  Jouls  of  ideots,  and  thofe  who  die  in- 
fants, are  at  their  deceafe  united  to  other  human  foetus's 
therein  to  remain,  and  after  their  birth  to  aduate  them, 
till  they  (viz.  the  fouls)  are  become  fubjecls  of  rewards 
and  punijhments  in  another  fate  ;  otherwife  kmv  Jhall  I 
underjiand  thofe  texts  of  Scripture  which  affirm,  that  at 
the  day  of  general  retribution  every  one  Jhall  give  an  ac- 
count of,  and  be  judgd  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  whether  they  have  been  good  or  evil  ? 
In  this  fenje,  1  conceive, 
I  may  jujtly  receive 
The  old  doclrine  of  tranfmigration, 
Unlefs  you  can  prove, 
It  tends  to  remove 
Any  part  of  our  faith's  foundation. 

Tours,  Pythagoras. 
A.  We  cannot  agree  with  your  Pythagorean  hypothe- 
fis,  for  two  reafons,  1 .  Tho'  fomething  may  be  faid, 
yet  not  fufficient  to  juftify  the  divine  wifdom  in  the 
formation  of  fo  many  children  as  die  in  their  infan- 
cy to  little  or  no  purpofe.  2.  The  general  refurrec- 
tion,  as  reprefented  in  the  Scriptures,  ieems  to  include 
all  human  bodies  that  ever  were,  and  ever  mall  be  at 
any  time  created  ;  whereas,  according  to  your  hypo- 
thefis,  the  bodies  of  deceafed  infants  can  never  be 
raifed  again.  And  fince  fome  prove  the  rational  pro- 
bability 
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bability  of  our  rifing  bodies  from  this  topick,  name- 
ly, that  fince  the  bodies  of  other  creatures,  which  are 
confeiTedly  inferior  to  human  bodies,  do  yet  furpafs 
them  in  duration  ;  therefore  providence  defigns  to 
make  them  amends  by  a  future  refurrection,  the  ar- 
gument may  more  forcibly  be  urged  againil  your  opi- 
nion. 

As  for  thofe  texts  that  acquaint  us,  that  every  man 
fhall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works,  they  may 
naturally  be  confined  to  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
working  j  a  mode  of  fpeech  very  ufual  to  both  facred 
and  prophane  writers. 

We  therefore  believe, 

We  can't  juftly  receive, 
Th'odd  doctrine  of  tranfmigration ; 

Becaufe  we  can  prove, 

It  feems  to  reprove 
Two  parts  of  our  faith's  foundation. 

Yours,  Anti-Pythagorei. 

Q^  Do  fpirits  fee,  or  are  they  blind? 

A.  They  neither  fee ,  nor  yet  are  blind.  But  then 
we-muil  underftand  fight  as  the  natural  effect  of  cor- 
poreal fenfation  ;  for  fpirits  have  undoubtedly  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  it.  But  tho'  we  know  little  of 
immaterial  fubitances,  but  by  way  of  negation,  yet 
we  may  form  fome  imperfect  idea  concerning  the 
object  of  the  queftion,  from  what  metaphyficians  ac- 
quaint us  of  the  fenfation  of  feeing  ;  for  they  tell  us, 
(and  that  very  rationally  too)  that  the  eye  is  but  the 
initrument  of  fight,  whereas  it  is  the  foul  that  really 
fees.  But  as  that  incomparable  member  is  the  vehicle 
by  which  embodied  fpirits  enjoy  the  benefit  of  vi- 
fion,  fo  in  what  manner  unbodied  ones  enjoy  the 
fame  benefit,  we  (hall  ever  be  at  a  lofs  to  know,  till 
difengaged  from  thefe  iiefhly  tabernacles. 

Q^  There  was  a  Gentlewoman,  who  at  different  times 
conceived  of  two  children,  and  likewife  at  different  times 
brought  them  forth.  Note,  that  in  fixty  weeks  fbe  con- 
ceit'd  of  them,  and  brought  them  forth  too,  viz.  one 
twenty  weeks  after  the  other.  To  be  plainer,  twenty  weeks 

after 
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after  Jhe  had  conceived  of  the  firjl,  Jhe  conceived  of  the  lajl ; 
and  likewife  twenty  weeks  (and  no  more)  after  Jhe  was 
delivered  of  the  fji,  Jhe  brought  forth  the  fecond,  or  laji. 
Now  tho?  in  fixty  weeks  Jhe  both  conceived  of  them,  and 
brought  them  forth  too ;  yet  Jhe  went  the  full  and  ufual 
time  with  each,  viz.  forty  weeks,  whether  the  children  are 
vow  living,  Iknow  not ;  but  what  is  above  written,  I  aver 
to  be  truth,  and  that  the  children  were  alive  when  bom. 

A.  This  is  what  in  one  word  is  called  by  phyfi- 
cians  fuperfcetation  :  And  there  are  many  inftances  of 
it  to  be  found  related  by  feveral  authors.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  cafe  happens,  when  fome  weeks  or 
months  after  the  conception  of  the  firfl  child,  another 
egg  in  the  ovarium  midiebre  comes  to  be  impregnated 
and  fecundated  with  the  fpirituous  parts  of  the  Jemen 
virile.  And  it  may  fo  fall  out  fometimes,  when 
thofe  paflages,  thro'  which  thefe  fpirituous  parts  mult 
be  conveyed  to  that  ovarium,  are  not  fo  clofely  ihut 
and  ftop'd,  as  they  generally  are  after  the  firft  con- 
ception. What  is  moil  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  afore- 
faid  cafe  is,  that  when  the  lirft  conceived  child  w^6 
brought  forth,  the  fecond  did  not  follow  a  little  af- 
ter, but  remained  till  its  due  time  in  the  womb,  and 
thrived  there.  A  great  many  will  not  allow  that  to 
be  poflible,  but  this  rare  inftance  (which  upon  your 
afleveration  we  believe  to  be  true)  muft  convince  them 
of  the  contrary. 

Q^  Why  thunder  will  not  prejudice  other  trees  as  well 
as  the  oak  ?  For  once  in  a  large  fpacious  wood,  as  we  read 
in  Epicletus  and  Diogenes,  there  were  among  other  trees 
feven  oaks ;  the  clouds  met,  and  it  thundered,  and  it  fplit 
every  one  of  thofe  oaks  in  Jeven  pieces,  and  did  not  damage 
the  other  trees,  a  thing  not  only  miraculous,  but  incredible. 

A.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe  that  thunder  da- 
mages no  other  trees  but  oaks.  It  is  true,  the  oak, 
by  reafon  of  its  inflexibility,  whereby  it  refills  the 
violent  concufiion,  is  more  liable  to  damage  than  o- 
ther  trees,  but  yet  other  trees  may  be  damnified  by  a 
more  vehement  degree  of  motion, tho'  from  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  oak,  it  naturally  follows,  that  in  a  grove 

fet 
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fet  with  variety  of  trees,  all  the  oaks  may  receive 
fome  damage,  while  all  the  other  trees  are  yet  entire, 
on  fuppofition  that  the  thunder  be  not  violent  enough 
to  produce  the  fame  effect  on  them,  fince  they  are 
more  yielding  to  the  fury  of  its  attack.  The  folu- 
tion  therefore  of  this  phenomenon  proceeds  upon  the 
fame  foundation  with  the  fable  of  the  reed  and  oak, 
to  be  found  in  JEfop. 

Q.  Arg  the  fun,  moon  and  ft ars,  all in  one  fphere ;  or 
which  in  your  opinion  is  the  highejl  ? 

A.  As  the  moon  (which  is  one  of  the  fecondary 
planets)  is  the  earth's  fatelles,  fo  confequently  it  is  in 
the  loweft  orb  :  And  as  the  fun  is  the  centre,  round 
which  the  earth  moves,  fo  it  is  confequently  in  the 
next  remove,  fince  the  fixed  ftars  are  probably  as  fo 
many  funs,  and  have  their  feveral  planets  that  move 
round  them. 

Q^  Why  are  the  rocks  on  which  Sir  Cloudefly,  in  re- 
turn from  his  fuccefsful  expedition  /oThoulon,  was  caji 
away,  commonly  caWd,  The  Bi/hop  and  his  Clerks  ? 

A,  A  fleet  of  merchant  fhips,  in  their  return  from 
Spain,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  were  fhipwreck'd 
on  thole  fatal  rocks,  among  whofe  miferable  numbers 
none  were  fav'd  but  three,  Miles  Bijhop,  James  and 
Henry  Clark,  preferv'd  miraculoufly  on  a  broken  mall ; 
'twas  thence  the  fcene  of  their  misfortune  took  the 
name  it  bears  at  prefent,  and  has  ever  fince  that  me- 
morable accident  vulgarly  been  known  by. 

Q^  Ye  learned  youths,  with  facred  knowledge  bleft. 
Which  is  by  all  ingenious  minds  confeft : 
Tell  me,  how  I  the  doctrine  can  believe, 
That  man,  before  he^s  born,  is  doomed  to  live 
In  wo.     For  fome  texts  feem  to  exprefs, 
That  man  predefined  is  to  pain  or  blifs. 
That  no  free  will  we  have,  nor  can  we  ufe 
Our  faculties  in  good,  or  ill  refufe  ; 
But  as  the  Spirit  divine  doth  us  infpire, 
So  by  eledlion  we  to  blifs  afpire. 
How  this  confefient  with  the  equity 
And  goodnefs  of  the  almighty  Deity 

Can 
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Can  be ;  that  wretched  fouls  Jhould  e'er  be  born, 
In  fc  arching  flames  eternally  to  burn? 

A.  Far  be  it  from  a  Chriftian  to  furmife 
A  thought  that  itrikes  us  with  a  dire  furprize  ; 
That  God  (a  being  infinitely  bleft) 
Should  not  delight  in  man's  eternal  reft. 
Yet,  if  we  grant  an  uncontrouPd  decree, 
He  loves,  he  hugs  our  endlefs  mifery. 
If  Ephraim  die,  he  does  himfelfdeftroy, 
And  fell  his  birthright  for  a  worthlefs  toy. 
To  tax  our  God,  we  but  our  felves  amufe ; 
Whom  can  we  blame,  if  we  damnation  choofe  ? 
If  fome  few  texts  a  dubious  fenfe  exprefs, 
Sure  greater  numbers  may  explain  the  lefs. 
If  fome  dark  paffages  a  doubt  create, 
Others  take  off  an  unrelenting  fate  : 
What !  fhall  we  walk  by  an  obfcurer  light, 
When  clearer  beams  direft  our  clouded  fight  ? 
'Tis  true  we  cannot  ad  or  think  alone  ; 
But  the  unerring  guide  refufes  none. 
Could  that  divine,  unfathomable  love, 
That  fent  his  other  felf  from  realms  above  ; 
That  vex'd  a  bofom  Son  in  various  forms, 
And  cruuYd  a  darling  with  almighty  ftorms  ? 
Could  fuch  a  love  without  concern  decree 
'Eternal  death  ?  it  cannot,  cannot  be. 

Q^  Ye  Delian  powers,  whom  the  whole  town  admires, 
Tour  fage  ad-vice  a  trembling  youth  dcjires  ; 
Who  confcious  of  his  weaknefs,  hardly  dares 
Offer  his  non fenfe  to  your  fac red  ears. 
His  genius  prompts  him  to  the  aclive  field,  ~} 

And  bids  him  leave  his  books,  andftudy  how  to  wield    > 
The  pointed Jpear,  and  how  tografp  the  echoingfhield ',   3 
But  by  a  former  inaufpicious  choice, 
Confined  himjeif  to  fight,  with  only  voice  ; 
Tet  he  (but  durfl  not  difoblige  his  friends) 
Would  to  the  camp,  where  thundering  cannon  rends 
The  air,  and  death  to  difiant  places  fends. 
But  yet,  wife  Sirs,  he  JIM  depends  on  you, 
If  you  bid  flay,  he  flays  ;  if  go,  he'll  go. 

'Ft 
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For  none  that  you  advife  to,   dare  oppofe.  ^ 

Or  if  they  dare,  they  re  found  but  only  thofe,  >■ 

Who  Jeek  bow  their  own  folly  they  maymoft  expofe.        j 

J.  Inform'd  by  fuch  ideas,  rather fay, 
And  glorious  deeds  in  deathlefs  lines  difplay  : 
Enough  heroic  fouls  there  are  for fight, 
But  few,  alas !  heroic  acls  to  write. 
If  all  infpir'dlike  thee,  addrefs  the  field, 
Who  fhall  to  future  times  their  honours  yield  ? 
Their  aclions  with  their  lives  will  terminate, 
If  not  fnatch'd  from  the  griping  hands  of  fate: 
Thus  they  inyou,  and  you  in  them  will  live, 
Whilft  immortality  you  to  each  other  give. 

Q^  Once  more  Phcebeans,  1  implore  your  aid, 
My  farther  fuit  your  felvcs  have  needful  made  j 
lafkednot,  if 1  Jhould 'my  charmer  fhun,\ 
But  how  I  might  fecure  her  for  my  own  : 
Tour  own  great-father,  pierced  by  Daphne'*  eyes, 
Woud  ne'er  have  reliftid  your  too  cool  ad-vice  \ 
How flyould I then, .who  am  myfelfno  more, 
Do  that  which  is  no  longer  in  my  power  ? 
Say  then,  bright  patrons  of  prolific  wit 
What  methods  bejl  my  ardent  wijhes  fit  ? 
Howjhall  I  fix  her  heart,  whofe  wounding  eyes 
Have  defined  me  to  early  char?n,  a  youthful facrifice  P 

A.  But  blame  us  not,  fmce  the  advice  we  gave 
Is  better  far  than  the  advice  you  crave. 
While  you  (rafh  bard  !)  precarious  projects  form, 
We'd  difengage  you  from  a  doubtful  llorm. 
PJocebus  can  give  th'  advice  he's  loth  to  take ; 
Both  men  and  gods  their  own  advice  forfake. 
He  bade  his  darling  Phaeton  be  wife, 
Not  rafhly  poll  it  thro'  t\iz  flaming  Ikies, 
Yet  dar'd  the  fcorching  of  his  Daphne's  eyes. 
But  fmce  to  try  your  fortune  you're  inclin'd, 
For  di  Appointments  fortify  your  mind. 
Let  not  her  frowns  extort  a  fad  adieu a 
But  bravely  rally,  and  the  fight  renew. 
Yet  let  not  courage  intoboldnefs  turn  ; 
vShe  will  (we  fearYi  the  brutal  hero  fpurn. 

Let 
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Let  charming  madefy  with  Jpirit  join  ;  "1 

The  twilled  couple  will  the  maid  confine,  > 

And  make  her  vocal  blufhes  fay,  Tm  thine.  J 

Her  humour  Itudy  with  unweary'd  pains ; 

O'erlook  the  trouble,  while  you  view  the  gains. 

Another  Protbeus  put  on  ev'ry  fhape  j 

Yet  let  an  artful  mein  conceal  the  ape  ; 

But  ne'er  betray  the  fent'ments  of  your  mind  : 

Nor  let  quick-fight ed  love  to  truth  be  blind. 

Learn  to  deferve  her  :  let  your  virtue  fhine, 

And  ev'ry  grace  in  your  behalf  combine. 

That  they  fhe  moft  efteems  may  plead  your  caufe, 

And  you  gain  daily  ground  by  their  applaufe : 

Then  you'll  engage  the/air  with  wondrous  odds, 

A  fecond  HeSlor  with  a  train  of  gods. 

But  if  your  echo'd  praifes  me  difdains, 

A  valefing,  not  figb ;  fhe  is  not  worth  your  pains. 
Q^  You  bid  us  addrefs 
To  J.  Mayc'j  prefs, 
Or  BickertonV,  near  to  St.  Paul'*. 
Or  elfe your  friend  Keeble, 
Was  certainly  able 
To  receive  both  grave  quefiions  and  drolls  : 
All  three  I  have  trfd, 
With  tv;o  quejlions  o>  the  fide. 
But  ft 'ill as  I  toldyou  before, 
The  devil  a  jot 
Of  reply  have  I  got, 
Which  makes  me  fufpeSl  your  Jhrini *s  poor  : 
To  remove  all  pretence. 
He  that  gathers  your  pence, 
(And fure  vce  may  trujl  him  vuith  letters  J 
With  this  my  complaint, 
You'' 11  find  is  novjfent, 
Which  defires  to  know  vjhr.t's  the  matter  ? 
And  if  after  all 
Your  anfvuer fihould fail, 
Depend  on't,    I  will  not  deceive  ye, 
A  fubferiber,  tho1  now 
I  won't  long  befy 
And  thus  for  the  prefent  1  leave  ye.  A.  We 
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A.  We  fhould  doubt  your  complaint, 
Tho'  it  came  from  a  Saint, 
In  the  matter  you  fo  much  infill  on, 
Since  when  you  fent  that, 
You  could  not  as  pat, 
At  the  fame  time  have  fent  us  the  queflion. 
But  this  itrange  conclufion 
Shews  your  brains  in  confufion, 
That  therefore  ourjhrine  is  grown  poor  ; 
When  with  profe  and  rhime 
We're  full  evVy  time, 
And  without  yours  to  add  to  our  flore. 
Your  threatning  to  leave  us, 
But  little  will  grieve  us, 
Subscribers  fo  numerous  come  ; 
That  if  one  by  chance 
Goes  oft,  ftrait  advance 
A  dozen  at  lead  in  his  room, 
r   Q^ Gentlemen,  your  opinion  of  that  loonderous  change 
that  faffed  on  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  how  long  he  may  befuppofed 
to  continue  under  it.     By  the  defcription  the  prophet  gives 
of  this  ft 'range  metamorphofes,  I  can't  but  incline  to  think, 
that  he  was  changed  as  to  hisfhape  or  form ,  and  that  all 
his  motions  and  anions,  during  his  fay  among  the  beaftt 
of  the  field,  <voere  as  to  appearance  no  *way  differing  from 
theirs  ? 

A.  Madam,  we  beg  leave  to  tell  you,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  diffent  from  fo  ingenious  a  querift,  fince 
the  transformation  of  Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  form 
and  figure  of  a  beaft  is  inconfiftent  with  that  very 
defcription  you  are  pleafed  to  mention.  For  in  Dan. 
iv.  33.  we  read,  that  inftead  of  the  hoofs  and  hairs 
of  an  ox  (into  the  fhape  of  which  one  would  think 
he  would  have  been  transformed,  fince  the  text  fays, 
that  he  eat  grafs  as  oxen)  he  had  hairs  like  eagle's  fea- 
thers,  and  nails  like  bird's  claws.  And  therefore  we  are 
aifured,  that  in  fome  parts  of  him  he  bore  refemblance 
ro  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  not  to  the  beafts  of  the 
field      Had  he  been  entirely  changed  into  any  of  the 

infe- 
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inferior  creatures,  it  would  probably  have  been  a 
fudden  and  entirely  miraculous  metamorphofis ;  where- 
as the  Sacred  Hiftory  acquaints  us,  that  the  change  it 
fpecifies  was  both  gradual,  and  had  fomething  in  it 
of  natural  production  j  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown,  &c.  the  former  fen- 
tence  implies,  that  the  dew  of  heaven  had  its  ihare  in 
that  mighty  change  ;  and  the  latter  fhews  us,  that  the 
change  was  made  by  advances  and  degrees.  Since  the 
Prophet  gives  us  fo  particular  a  defcription  of  fome 
alteration  made  in  Nebuchadnezzar  s  body  were  there 
any  other  alteration  made,  we  cannot  think,  that  he 
would  omit  the  relation.  And  this  argument  receives 
an  additional  enforcement,  in  that,  on  fuppofition  of 
a  total  change,  he  .acquaints  us  only  with  the  moll 
fuperficial  and  inconfiderable  parts ;  which  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  hiftory. 

But  befides  the  forementioned  change  fince  the 
text  fays,  (as  is  obferved  above)  that  he  eat  grafs  like 
oxen,  we  may  therefore  gather,  that  his  fenfation  of 
taile  was  like  to  that  of  oxen.  And  fince  at  ver.  36. 
we  hear  him  faying,  My  reafon  returned  unto  me,  we 
may  thence  conclude,  that  with  regard  to  his  intel- 
lectual Faculties,  he  was  reduced  to  a  level  with  the 
beajis  that  perijh. 

Q^_  Acknowledging  that  all  dealings  with  the  devil  are 
abominably  Jinful,  I  dejire  to  know,  whether  it  be  lawful 
to  apply  to  thofe  who  pretend  to  fortune-telling? 

A.  As  the  having  recourfe  to  fuch  pretenders  is 
too  epidemical  a  diftemper,  fo  the  folution  of  the 
queftion  may  be  of  public  ufe.  But  we  may  draw 
a  very  cogent  argument  againft  it  from  your  own 
acknowledgment.  For  what  affurance  can  you  have, 
that  the  perfons  you  apply  to,  have  np  dealings  with 
infernal  fpirits  ?  And  if  they  themfelves  imagine,  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  yet  you  know 
not,  but  thofe  fubtle  agents  may  have  intercourfe  with 
them,  as  it  were  incognito,  and  influence  their  pro- 
ceedings, tho'  unknown  to  them.  To  this  purpofe 
we  would  prefent  you  with  an  authentic  itory.      A 

Gen- 
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Gentleman,  that  us'd  to  bufy  himfelf  that  way,  and 
from  the  fchemes  he  had  drawn  foretold  feveral  re- 
markable events ;  but  perufing  afterwards  his  fchemes, 
and  finding  them  notorioufly  falfe,  he  was  ftrangely 
furprized,  that  true  confequences  mould  follow  from 
fallacious  premifes.  Whence  fearing  the  concurrence 
of  an  infernal  agency,  he  wifely  bid  adieu  to  that 
fufpecled  art. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  nothing  in  the  cafe  but  the 
rules  of  art ;  pray,  what  art  or  fcience  can  acquaint 
us  with  the  defigns  of  providence,  with  the  inten- 
tions of  our  all-wife  difpofer?  What  refearches  can 
make  us  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  can  qualify  us  to 
become  his  counfelhrs  ?  And  could  human  learning 
enable  us  to  perform  fuch  wonders,  what  warrant 
have  we  to  dive  into  the  fecrets  of  the  Almighty, 
to  invade  our  fovereign's  prerogative,  and  boldly  in- 
trude upon  thofe  things,  which  the  father  hath  re- 
served in  his  own  breaft  ?  and  you  know  withal,  who 
has  faid,  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the 
feafons,  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow 
Jhall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  it  felfi  fufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof .  And  the  fame  divine  per- 
fon  is  fo  far  from  allowing  you  to  pry  into  futurity, 
that  he  commands  you  to  pray  only  for  your  daily 
bread.  And  lince  God  has  forbid  you  the  defire  of 
knowing  what  mall  be  hereafter,  you  may  well  con- 
clude, that  it  is  beft  for  you  not  to  know  it ;  that 
fuch  knowledge,  as  it  is  too  wonderful  for  you,  fo  alfo 
it  is  fuch,  as  you  cannot,  without  prejudice  to  your 
felf,  attain  unto. 

Under  fo  unlawful  a  pretenfion  we  may  include 
Palmiftry,  Phyfiognomeftry,  65V.  with  the  unwar- 
rantable proceedings  on  St.  Jgnes's,  and  other  days, 
which  are  the  unchriftian  reliques  of  heathenifh  fuper- 
flition.  Let  therefore  this  ufeful  fentence  reftrain  fo 
unjuflifiable  a  practice,  Commit  your  way  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  Jhall  bring  it   to  pafs. 

Q^  /  know  a  young  girl,  of  about  1 z  years  of  age, 
and  in  her  upper  jaw  has  twoperfecl  rows  of  teeth,  and 

but 
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but  one  row  in  the  under.  Pray  your  judgment,  what 
{hould  be  the  caufe  of  it,  J  ne-ver  having  heard  of 
any  fuch  thing  bejides  this  one  ? 

A.  It  would  have  been  fome  more  fatisfaclion  to 
us  to  have  known  whether  thefe  two  rows  of  teeth 
did  appear  at  the  fame  time,  or  only  the  one  fome 
years  after  the  other  :  For  if  the  latter,  it  may  be 
eafily  accounted  for,  for  fuppofing  that  this  girl  did 
not  Ihed  her  teeth  in  that  jaw  as  it  is  ufual,  and  that 
thofe  that  were  to  come  in  the  room  of  'em  did  grow 
neverthelefs.  But  if  the  former  be  the  cafe,  we  muft 
conclude,  that  the  teeth  which  generally  fucceed  thofe 
that  are  fhed,  breaking  out  at  the  fame  time  with 
them,  kept  'em  falter  in  their  fockets,  and  fo  pre- 
vented their  fheding;  which,  however,  muft  be 
reckon' d  among  the  rare  productions  of  nature,  and 
may  argue  a  more  than  ordinary  ftrength  of  it  in  that 
young  woman. 

Q^  /  fome  time  fence  laid  a  wager  with  a  perfon, 
nvho  affi*  med>  that  the   fun  was  far  greater    than  the 
whole  earthy  which  1  did  fay  was   impojfhle  ;    hut  it 
was  refofo' 'd  to  refer  it  to  your  arbitration  (being  affured 
of  your  impartiality) 
and  rather. 
For  all  did  allow, 
Tou  ought  beji  to  know, 

Tou  fo  oft  faid  the  fun  was  your  father. 

A.  The  magnitude  of  the  fun  beyond  that  of  the 
earth  is,  according  to  computation,  in  the  proportion 
of  450  to  an  unite. 

and  therefore, 
Since  Phoebus  mull  know, 
And  his  fons  fay  'tis  fo, 

Difpute  not  the  fun  with  a  wherefore. 

Q^  What  occafions  that  numbnefs  and  pricking  pain 
which  fome  times  happens  in  the  hands  or  feet  (commonly 
caWd  their  limbs  afeep)  whereby  the  parts  fo  ajfeiled  are 
for  fome  time  rendred  incapable  of  feeling  or  motion  ? 

A.  That  numbnefs  or  pricking  pain  generally  fol- 
lows the  compreffion  or  conftriclion  of  the  parts  fo 
2  affecled, 
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affected,  whereby  the  courfe  of  the  animal  fpirits 
through  the  nerves  is  obftru&ed,  and  confequently 
the  fenfe  of  feeling  in  a  great  meafure  diminifhed. 

Q^  Is  a  man,  in  point  of  confidence,  obliged  to  marry  a 
woman  wbofe  affieclicn  he  hath  gained,  if  ber  father  will 
not  give  ber  the  fortune  he  hath  promificd,  as  'tis  evident 
he  will  not  in  the  cafe  of  your  humble  querifi,  who  defires 
to  know,  whether  the  breach  of  his  promifie  doth  not  difi- 
engage  me  of  mine,  the  one  being  fo  much  the  caufe  of 
the  other,  that  without  it,  it  never  had  been  ? 

A.  If  your  contract  was  conditional,  undoubtedly 
the  Lady's  father,  breaking  his  part  of  the  obligation, 
mull  of  courfe  diffolve  your  own  ;  but  if  your  cir- 
cumftances  will  conveniently  allow  it,  it  would  be  an 
aft  of  honour  and  generofity  to  marry,  notwithfland- 
ing  that*  the  object:  of  your  former  courdhip  ;  for 
we  find  by  your  confeflion  you  have  gain'd  her  love, 
and  in  obtaining  that  we  mull  believe  you  have  made 
other  proteflations,  than  that  you  valued  her  for  what 
fhe  was  to  bring  you. 

Qj_  There  being  a  fort  of  white  eworms,  which  are 
fat,  and  about  an  inch  long,  wherewith  fome  people  are 
troubled ',  Query,  what  firfi  breeds  them,  or  what  is  the 
occafiion  of  their  breeding,  and  whether  they  are  dange- 
rous, or  may  be  the  death  of  a  man,  if  not  prevented P 

A.  Thefe  worms,  as  all  others,  affli&ing  human 
bodies,  arife  from  their  ova,  being  convey'd  into  the 
flomach  together  with  the  meats  and  liquids  there  re- 
ceiv'd ;  and  that  they  are  dangerous,  is  evident  from 
the  many  pernicious  difeafes  they  frequently  engender, 
as  fevers,  colics,  epilepfies,  convulfions,  (ffc. 

Q^Iam  troubled  in  the  winter  -fieafion  with  a  dry  cough, 
and  that  phyficians  tell  me  it  is  occafioned  by  my  hair,  and 
would  have  me  cut  it  off".  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  their 
directions  ;  but,  Apollo'*  fons,  I  beg  you  would  vouch- 
fafe  to  give  your  opinion,  if  by  cutting  my  hair  off  I 
Jbould  receive  any  benefit,  and  if  fo,  why  ? 

A.  What  the  phyficians  tell  you  feems  very  plau- 
fible,  for  abundance  of  hair  may  hinder  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  the  perfpiration  of  ferous  hu- 
mours, 
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mours,  which  for  want  of  fuch  a  di (charge,  may  fall 
down  upon  the  lungs,  and  be  the  occalion  of  your 
cough. 

Q^  I  am  by  nature  fober  and  fedate, 
To  no  enormous  Jin  my  heart  inclines : 

My  mind  (depraved)  is  much  perplexed  of  late,  1 
With  thoughts  (that  if  I  could)  I  vuould  decline, 
y    Pkafures  and  fenfual  joys  I  do  defire, 
Which  tho*  I  know  both  tranfient  are  and  vain, 

My  youthful  inclinations  do  require. 
Nor  have  I  po-zver  my  ivit  for  to   refrain. 

The  lovely  charms  of  the  engaging  fair, 
With  am'rous  thoughts  daily  inflame  my  breafl  ; 

So  that  when  I  to  pay  my  vows  repair, 
Or  love,  or  pleafure  do  my  mind  molefl. 

With  all  my  might  I  long  have  firove  to  gdt?i 
A  heart  fincere,  on  heaven  to  fix  my  mind: 

To  you  therefore  I  come  for  to  obtain 
The  glorious  means  that  may  my  thoughts  refine  ? 

A.  'Tis.pity,  wondrous  pity,  fleeting  joys, 
Which  in  a  tranfient  moment  are  no  more, 

Should  vex  your  ferious  hours,  and  empty  toys 
Exclude  (ah  ftrange  !)  an  unexhaufted  flore, 

Let  meditations  on  the  realms  above, 
Oft,  very  oft,  your  better  times  employ  ; 

They'll  difengage  you  from  a  bafer  love, 
Nor  fuffer  v:orthlefs  pleafures  to  decoy. 

But  fince  the  charms  of  love  your  thoughts  controul 
Let  marriage-tie  confine  your  roving  mind  ; 

When  chafer  pleafures  mall  engage  your  foul, 
To   joys  forbidden  you'll  be  lefs  inclin'd. 

But,  oh  !  (forget  it  not)  you  muft  implore 
A  better  guide  to  favour  your  defign  ; 

If  he  aflift  you,  whom  we  all  adore, 
You  may  do  wonders  with  an  aid  divine. 

Q^  Is't  finful  for  a  man  to  voed, 
When  parents  difapprove  the   deed  ? 

A.  Since  they're  entrufted  with  the  reins, 
A  neg'tive  vote  in  them  remains, 
And  fure  they  may  forbid  the  bains. 

2  Q^  Doc- 


} 
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Q^  Do&iifime  Apollo, 

Sijy  ^ov\nv  ril  follow, 
Et  own  my  felf  one  of  your  debtors ; 

But,  tho1    fW  xj  ^f%*?, 

Eft  incertior  tv'%>), 
K«I  amice  receives  all  my  letters, 

'Er*  xa*>j,  &  chaji  ; 

"ax*'  ubi  nunc  eft 
'Ovx  oiSct  ;  Sir  Sodes  advife  mel 

Which  way  to  come  at  her, 

Aut  fooner,  aut  later, 
Nullus  fum,  ifjht  /com  x}  defpife  me,    ' 

A.  Si  to  covert  unknown, 

Xu^ruv  f*»a's  gone, 
v  reclufa  eft  in  Danae's  tower  : 

Tn  ruv,  bono  Jts  chear, 

Nee  fo  languid  appear  ; 
But  memento  Die/piter's  fhower, 

Sinas  %§vV&v  to  be, 

^Mediator  for  thee, 
Ka*  nil  potejl  roUw  controul  ye  ; 

For  'tis  Ba?  e?t*  ^wrtas 

Will  o/lend  how  the  plot  lyes, 
*n?  xj  <J>0r£a  T«?u*]a»  /3ovX*}. 

QT_  AJironomers  fay, 

There" 's  a  world  in  the  moon  : 
Now  what  fays  your  god/hip,  Apollo  ? 

For  if  by  your  light 

To  us  Jhe  feems  bright, 
Whofe  diclates  fo  fafe  can  we  follow ; 

Since  all  their  fine  leclures 

At  beji  are  conjedures, 
And  of  what  themfehes  are  not  fure, 

Apollo,  or  none, 

Is  able  alone 
This  mighty  great  doubt  for  to  cure  ? 

A.  Apollo  furveys 

More  illuftrious  orbs, 
And  fo  difregards  his  fmall  lifter, 

Vol.  II.  Cc  That 
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That  as  oft  as  this  globe 

Her  light  did  difrobe  : 
He  fcarcely  can  fay  he  mift  her. 

But  to  fo  many  lectures, 

Not  to  add  new  conjectures, 
^His  fons  will  not  give  a  divifion  ; 

For  to  lay  about, 

Amidft  fo  much  doubt, 
Perhaps   might  but  caufe  a  derifion. 

Q.  Should  not  1  (baplefs  youth  ! )  ceafe  to  complain, 
That  I  have  lov'd  a  charming  nymph  in  <vain  ? 
Is  it  a  vcondeY  that  1  ha1  n't  prevail' dt 
This  curfe  is  on  the  rhyming  tribe  entail' d, 
Since  I,  thai*  vers' d  in  every  Jkilfulart, 
Moji  apt  to  /often  lovely  Daphne' j  heart, 
Could  not  to  my  embraces  e'er  perfuade 
The  coy  j   difdainful,  and  obdurate  maid. 
But  if  this  ancient  tale  you  don't  believe, 
To  late  examples  fure  you'll  credit  give. 
Immortal  Cowley' J  fad  complaints  voill  prove, 
That  he  voas  unfuccefsful  in  his  love. 
Jiarmonious  Waller  vorote  fuch  moving  verfe, 
As  might  the  hardejl  hearted  virgin  pierce  ; 
Yet  SacharifTa  never  voas  inclin'd 
To  cure  the  raging  anguifh  of  his  mind. 
If  fuch  as  thefe  voere  in  their  love  unblefs'd, 
Who  noble  talents  each  of  glorious  voit  poffefs'd, 
Then  I,  unhappy  youth,  Jhould  not  complain, 
That  1  have  lov'd  a  charpting  nymph  in  vain. 

A.  Rightly  yeu  judge,  'tis  folly  to  complain, 
Where  all  your  pray'rs  and  wijhes  will  be  vain  : 
Fortune,  not  merit,  makes  a  mijirefs  kind, 
Cupid,  you  know,  is,  as  he's  painted,  blind, 
Thence  are  his  fmiles  unfure,  and  changeable  as  wind. 

Q.  Maftpleafeyou,  Apollo,  t'  advife  a  young  fellow 
Who  wants  refolution,  to  come  t'  a  conclufion 
In  a  certain  affair,  deferves  all  his  care, 

Tm  novo  about  thirty,  frong,  vigorous,  and  hearty  ; 
Have  ferv'd  in  love's  ivars,  but  cam'd  off  'without  fears ; 
And  weary  of  women,  who' re  painted  and  common, 

Would 
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Woud  now  run  the  courfe,  of  for  better  for  vvorfe, 

And  finijh  my  roving  in  that  way  of  loving  j 

But  want  an  eflate  to  jointure  my  mate, 

And  long  bags  of  money,  to  endow  my  honey  ; 

For  father  and  mother  begot  firjl  my  brother, 

Tet  I  have  enough  to  be  poverty  proof. 

Thefe  being  premised,   Td  novo  be  advised, 
If  1  Jhould  importune,  a  widow  of  Fortune, 
To  have  and  to  hold  her  very  good  gold, 
And  take  with  her  hand,  her  hoafes  and  land. 
Be  Jhe  ugly,   or  old,  ill-natured,  or  fcold, 
With  every  grace  reveiVd  in  her  face, 
Or  make  my  advances  by  way  of  romances, 
To  a  nymph  of  eighteen,  of  a  beautiful  mien  ? 
Good-humour  d  and  witty,  obliging  and  pretty  ; 
And  take  to  my  arms,  a  treafure  of  charms, 
Not  chaffering  for  portion,  like  a  covetous  vjhorefon. 
But  a  lovely  young  fair  is  (thai*  not  a  great  heirefs, 
Whilfi  virtue  and  honour  Jit  jmiling   upon  her) 
A  charm  will  affure  ye,  and  fully  fecureye, 
From  all  your  wild  ft s,  and  reftore  you  your  wits. 

-<£  Si  nee  you've  made  a  retreat  in  your  vigour  and  heat, 
Having  from  thofe  wars  got,  where  a  fear  is  a  blot, 
Where  honour's  complying,  with  nothing  but  flying, 
Keep  in  a  whole  fkin,  with  a  found  nofe  and  Jbin  ; 
Therefore  we  advife  ye,  be  not  fuch  a  nify, 
For  lucre  of  money  to  wed  an  old  Croney, 
For  if  you've  fo    much  good,    to   bear  with  your 

touchwood, 
Nor  when  fhe  folds,  mind  her,  nor  to  gun-powder 

grind  her, 
Nay  and  kifs  her  when  drunk,  by  miftake  for  a  punk, 
Yet  when  cool  and  fober,  as  the  fun  in  OSlober, 
Her  phiz  and  her  mein  will  give  you  the  fpleen, 
Or  fend  you  a  roving  to  your  old  way  of  loving* 
Q^Gentlemen,av£j  if  the  Apofle's  Creed caW d fytnbol? 
A.  As  the   word  is  deriv'd  from   the  Greek  2y/x- 
QoiT&iiv,  which  fignifies  to  throw  together  ;  fo  it  may 
take  its  denomination  from  that  opinion,  that   the 
twelve  Apoftles  threw  in    every  one  his  article,  to 
Cc  2  t\? 
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the  compofition  of  the  whole.  And  tho'  we  are  not 
of  opinion,  that  the  Apoftles  did  fo,  yet  they  who 
were  anciently  fo  perfuaded  might  be  the  authors 
of  the  term. 

Some  think  that  the  word  proceeds  from  the  cu- 
llom  of  the  heathens,  who  upon  their  admiffion  to 
their  facred  rites  were  made  acquainted  with  thofe 
marks  of  diftin&ion,  which  they  call  fymbols, 
whereby  they  might  know  one  another,  and  not  fear 
the  danger  of  any  bold  intrufion.  And  as  the  Apoftles 
Creed  was  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  the  orthodox 
Chriilians,  fo  (like  the  heathen  fymbols)  it  was  care- 
fully conceal' d  from  others,  and  not  communicated 
to  the  very  catechumens. 

Others  think  it  more  probably  ceriv'd  from  a  mi- 
litary term,  from  the  watch-word  of  centinels,  or 
other  diftinguifhing  marks,  cullomary  with  foldiers. 
And  the  word  thus  deriv'd  might  very  probably  be 
adopted  in  thofe  early  times  by  a  Church  that  was 
truly  militant. 

Q^Having  no  clear  idea,  hoiv  they, who,  dejiring  tore- 
cei<ve  the  holy  facrament,  fut  up  bills  in  the  church  in 
their  (nun  he  half,  can  be  included  in  the  public  prayers, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  the  explanation  of  the  matter. 

A.  It  muft  be  own'd  that  the  cuftom  is  not  alto- 
gether fo  exceeding  proper,  and  fprang  originally  (as 
we  may  rationally  fuppofe)  from  -an  unthinking  zeal : 
for  fome  obferving  that  fo  many  forts  of  people  have 
the  advantage  of  being  particularly  remembered  in 
the  devotions  of  the  congregation,  might  have  thence, 
(tho'  inconfiderately  enough)  concluded,  that  all  their 
cefires  might  be  remembered  there.  And  as  we  are 
very  prone  to  imitation,  a  few  precedents  might 
foon  advance   to  a  common  ufage. 

But  fince  the  cuftom  is  become  fo  general,  we 
may  comply  with  the  defires  of  fuch  petitioners,  and 
include  the  matter  of  their  petitions  in  that  expref- 
fion  of  being  affiiSied  or  dijlrejjed  in  mind.  For  fince 
they  who  intend  to  become  communicants  defire  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation,  out  of  a  fenfe  ot  their 

own 
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own  unworthinefs ;  and  fince  fuch  a  fenfe  of  un- 
worthinefs  is  a  diflrefs,  an  affliclion  of^mind  to  the 
humble  penitent,  we  may  therefore  include  the  above 
fpecified  communicants  in  thofe  extenfive  words,  we 
commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodnefs,  all  thofe  who  are  any 
wav  afficled  or  diftrefjed  in  mind,  body,  or  ejlate. 

Q^  A  commits  a  fecret  murder,  for  which  he  flies 
fromjufiice,  and  in  his  exile  comes  acquainted  with  B,  who 
in  fi~oe  or  fix  years  acquaintance  exprejfes  great  friend- 
jhipto  h,  with  fignal  and  repeated  obligations ,  till  with- 
in this  month  A  for  a  trifle  highly  difobliges  B,  who  is  fo 
enraged  to  find himf elf  fo  affronted,  protejls  that  his  mifi 
demeanour  to  B  Jball  cojl  him  his  life,  for  that  he  will 
di/cover  the  refidence  of  the  faid  A  to  the  relation  of 
the  deceased,  fo  that  A  may  be  brought  to  jtiflke. 

Now,  Sirs,  the  fad  being  true,  and  the  relation  al/i 
impartial,  Whether  it  is  a  crime  in  B  to  fulfill  his  pi  o- 
tejlations  j  and  altho*  it  is  coherent  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  yet  in  the  fight  of  the  Almighty,  whether  it  may 
be  proper  for  men  to  imagine  it  ipfo  facto  murder,  fince 
it  is  not  done  for  the  fake  of  juflice,  but  to  facrifice  A 
to  the  refentments  of  the  other,  of  'what  nature  and  de- 
gree you  think  the  crimes  ? 

A.  Since  the  blood  of  a  murder'd  perfon  cried  un- 
to God  for  vengeance,  and  unlefs  pacified,  defileth  a 
land,  our  duty  both  to  God  and  our  country,  lays  on 
us  an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  detect,  if  in  our 
power,  the  inhuman  a&or.  Were  not  B  previoufly 
oblig'd  to  make  a  difcovery  of  A,  his  protections 
could  no  ways  engage  him  to  the  purfuit  of  his  re- 
venge, fince  nothing  can  oblige  us  to  an  unwarrant- 
able action.  When  Herod  had  rafhly  fwore  to  what 
involved  him  in  no  fmall  perplexity,  he  mould  have 
feard  not  fo  much  his  oath  as  the  murder  of  the  in- 
nocent, and  have  penitently  bewail'd  his  rafhnefs,  in 
that  he  had  made  perjury  to  become  neceffary.  The 
bell  therefore,  nay,  the  only  advice  we  can  give  to  2?, 
is  to  repent  of  the  proteftations  he  has  made  with  fo 
wicked  an  intention,  to  diveft  himfelf  of  all  revenge- 
ful thoughts,  to  put  on  the  Chriftian  towards  his  of- 
Cc  3  fending 
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fending  brother  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  by  a  ne* 
cefTary  difcovery,  to  offer  him  up  a  facrifice  to  his 
country,  to  his  God.  But  if  he  refufe  to  make  this 
atonement  for  the  deceas'd,  he  does  in  a  manner  re- 
peat the  language  of  the  Jews,  His  blood  be  upon  me> 
and  upon  my  children. 

Q^  A  certain  pigeon  (caWd  a  Carier)  was  carried 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  niohen  let  loofe,  fievo 
home  again  tnvice  fuccejji'vely  in  a  'very  Jhort  time.  By 
what  infincl  of  nature  do  they  do  it  ? 

A.  Whether  pigeons  carried  to  fo  remote  places 
as  Edinburgh  is  from  London,  will  eafily  find  their 
way  home  again,  may  be  queftioned  by.fome,  but 
if  we  may  depend  upon  the  relation  of  feveral, 
who  have  travell'd  in  the  Levant,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain  than  that  they  will  do  it  at  a  very  confi- 
derable  diftance,  fince  they  tell  us,  that  in  thofe  parts 
they  are  commonlyWed  to  carry  letters  from  Aleppo 
to  Alexandretta  or  Scanderoon,  which  is  about  24 
leagues  diftant  from  it.  To  fay  that  they  perform 
this  by  an  inftintt  of  nature,  is  no  more  than  to  fay 
they  do  it  by  fomething  we  have  no  perception  of. 
It  feems  then  much  more  fatisfaclory,  to  afcribe  this 
wonderful  property  of  theirs  to  feme  no  lefs  admir- 
able contexture  of  fome  organs  of  their  fenfes,  and 
of  fome  parts  of  their  brain,  by  which  they  are  bet- 
ter difpofed  to  receive  certain  impremons  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  by  them  determined  to  fuch  and 
fuch  motions.  Now  we  can  conceive  but  two  ways 
by  which  we  may  reasonably  fuppofe  pigeons  to  re- 
ceive thofe  impreiTions,  which  may  determine  them 
to  fly  back  again  to  the  place  from  whence  they  have 
been  carried  away,  namely,  their  organs  of  fight,  or 
offmell.  But  fince  it  is  plain,  that  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  as  Edinburgh  is  from  London,  nothing  can  act 
upon  their  eyes,  it  remains  only  that  they  mould  re- 
ceive this  impreflion  by  their  organs  of  fmell.;  and 
what  the  caufc  of  this  determinating  impreiTion  mould 
be,  we  cannot  imagine,  but  by  fuppofing  that  there 
"may  remain  in  the  air,  all  the  way  they  came,   fome 

effluvia 
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effluvia  or  emanations  which  did  continually  flow 
from  their  bodies,  fo  that  they  may  follow  the  fcent 
of  them,  as  a  dog  does  that  of  a  hare  or  a  deer. 

Q.  Why  is  the  cone  of  the  heart  felt  to  beat  more  on 
the  left  fide  than  on  the  right  ? 

A.  By  the  cone  we  fuppofe  you  mean  the  tip  or 
mucro  of  the  heart,  which  is  felt  on  the  left  fide,  be- 
caufe  it  bends.a  little  that  way,  according  to  its  na- 
tural fituation. 

Q^  A  Lad?  in  town  went  into  the  country  to  fee  * 
near  relation,  but  upon  fome  diflike  went  away  without 
taking  leave :  fince  it  was  found  out  that  the  affront 
was  given  by  a  fervant,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
mijirefs ;  and  thd>  an  apology  hath  been  made  for  it,  yet 
"'tis  not  accepted.  Is  it  my  duty  any  more  to  beg  pardon, 
9r  feek  her  friend/hip  ? 

A.  Really,  Madam,  if  Apollo  muft  decide  the  bufi- 
nefs,  he  perceives  a  fault  on  either  fide,  "for  'twas  un- 
friendly in  the  guejl  to  go  away  without  informing 
her  relation,  who  had  caufed  fo  fudden  a  rcfentment, 
and  it  is  imprudent  in  the  country  Lady,  to  retain  the 
fervant  who  affronted  her  kin/woman.  In  fhort,  if  the 
affront  was  great,  the  city  Lady  fhould  infill  on  hav- 
ing her  difcharg'd,  as  a  ftfpe&ful  proof  of  her  rela- 
tion's friendlhip  ;  if  not,  a  begging  pardon  may  atone 
for  her  imprudence  ;  but  if  the  two  were  ever  hearty 
friends,  they  will  not  fufFer  this  to  part  them. 

Q.  Having  a  red  nofe,  which  pojjtbly  was  occajiori'd 
by  drinking  too  much  wine,  1  defire  to  know  whether 
living  more  abfiemioujly  as  to  drinking  for  the  future,  or 
by  any  other  eafy  way,  I  may  probably  reduce  my  nofe  to 
its  former  colour  ? 

A.  Your  abftinency  from  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
wine  may  perhaps  fomewhat  leflen  the  fplendor  of 
your  nofe,  or  at  leaft  prevent  the  increafe  of  it,  as 
alfo  the  bulk  of  your  nofe  it  felf :  for  Bacchus,  as 
well  as  Venus,  claims  a  refidence  in  that  part,  and  his 
vaffals  are  as  eminently  difplayM  by  the  augmentation 
as  her's  are  by  the  diminution  of  it ;  and  therefore  if 
Apollo  may  advife  you,  keep  your  hand  from  your 
G  e  4-.  head, 
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head,  left  your  nofe  and  pocket  prove  both  hetero- 
clites,  and  you  become,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  entitled 
to  the  following  epigram : 

Tongilianus  habet  nafum,  fcio,  non  nego,fed  jam 

Nil  prater  nafum  Tongilianus  habet. 

Tongilian  hath  a  nofe,  'tis  true, 

And  (nothing  elfe  but  nofe  can  fhew. 

Q^  What  natural  caufe  do  you  afjign  tfi  that  f  range 
diflurbance  in  the  fleep,  which  occajions  perfons  to  walk, 
and  perform,  in  many  cafes,  as  if  awake  ? 

A,  The  animal  fpirits  running  thro'  fuch  paffages 
of  the  brain,  as  they  find  open  to  their  admiffion, 
and  confequently  thro'  the  fame  paffages  they  were 
ufed  to  pafs,  excite  fimilar  fenfations  in  the  foul, 
which  difpofe  us  to  fuch  a&ions  in  our  fleep,  as  while 
awake  we  were  accuftom'd  to  perform. 

Q^  Thou  antient  Phcebus  (yet  fill  young  and  gay) 
Who  fhin%d  on  Eve,  when  fhe  in  Eden  lay,  „ 

Tell  me,  if  (he  in  that  good  priftine  fate 
Was  fubjecl  or  inferior  to  her  mate  P 

A.  Since  God  in  Adam  firft  his  power  difplay'd, 
And  fhe  for  him,  not  he  for  her   was  made ; 
A  flate  fubordinate  muft  thence  enf  ue ; 
E'er  what  it  was  to  fin  our  mother  knew. 
But   fince  the  guarded  fruit  fhe'd  not  forbear, 
But  drew  her  mate  into  the  common  fnare  ; 
Whom,  prithee  whom,  can  now  her  daughters  blame, 
If  fin  debased  the  once  more  equal  dame  ? 

Q^  If  in  thofe  plains  where  all  is  bright  and  clear 
Terreftrial  woes  invade  your  pitying  ear, 
Blefs'd  youths  in  never  fading  light  array' d, 
With  your  advice  ajfift  a  wretched  maid  : 
''Twas  when  the  Moon  advancing  to  her  height, 
Thro''  thic/Cning  clouds  caji  forth  unwilling  light, 
That  underneath  the  covert  of  a  grove, 
/  met  the  charming  object  of  my  love  ', 

The  dear  engaging  Damon 

The  ravifh  d  youth  with  eager  fury  flew, 
To  my  fond  arms  the  pleafures   to  renew. 

The 
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The  harmlefs  joys  which  modeft  virgins  g ive, 

And  blujhing  maids  may  guiltlefly  receive. 

Thus  our  delights  were  innocent  and  free, 

Till  he  preferring  his  felicity 

To  mine,  alas !  purfu  d  the  unhappy  joy, 

Which  did  my  peace  and  innocence  dejlroy  ; 

A  while  my  feeble  virtue  dying  Jlro<ve 

To  keep  the  field  againft  invading  love  : 

But  he   too  firong  my  yielding  foul  opprefs'd, 

And  in  foft  murmurs  wandred  thro'  my  breaft, 

Till  loft,  and  vanquffid  by  too  many  charms, 

I  funk  an  eafy  vi&im  in  his'  arms. 

Oh  innocence  !  bright  guardian  of  the  fair, 

Lovely  as  light,  and  fweet  as  upper  air  ; 

Darling  of  angels,  whom  t/y  beauties  burn. 

To  my  defiring  foul,  wilt  thou  no  more  return? 

And  now  the  dear  deluding  charmer  flies 

Thefe  flighted  arms,  regardlefs  of  my  fighs, 

No  longer  to  retain  my  love   afpires, 

His  eyes  Jhine  dim  with  pale  decaying  fires  ; 

NegleSled  vows  are  vani/h'd  into  air ; 

And  leave  my  foft  and  tender  bofom,  where 

Sweet  raptures  revelled  once,  a  manfion  of  defpair. 

I  haunt  the  groves,  tormented  with  his  fcorn, 

The  confeious  groves,  which  my  dijhonour  mourn. 

With  dewy  tears,  yet  vainly  do  I  firive, 

To  find  that  rejl  which  none  but  he  can  give. 

This  may,   I  hope,  your  godlike  pity  move, 

(For  once  you  felt  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love) 

To  tell  me  how  ;  for  fill,  oh  ftill  !  /  burn, 

To  caufe  the  lovely  wanderer  to  return. 

A.  If  (but  methinks,  no  if  like  that  ihould  be) 
hifdain  cou'd  wound  a  nymph,  who  writes  like  thee  : 
While  merit  fails  a  flubborn  mind  to  bend, 
We  can  but  pity  to  your  fuff'rings  lend : 
Yet,  ah  fond  fair  one  !  we  could  blame  your  deed, 
But  fear  to  make  old  wounds  too  frefhly  bleed ; 
Had  you  not  yielded,  or,  oh  yet  delay  d ! 
You  might  have/z-zA/a  fort  you  have,  alas!  betrafd. 

Cc  s  So 


} 
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So  deep  your  murmurs  wound  the  Delian  God, 

That  fince  his  lyre's  too  weak,  he  will  not  uie  his  rod  i 

The  lajl,  your  lovely,   foft,  complaining  Jlrain, 

Robs  of  its  pow'r,  and  does  with  eafe  reitrain  ; 

The  firji  is  ufelefs,  for  if  man  can  live, 

Proof  'gainft  the  bleflings  your  bright  charms  mull 

give, 
Why  mould  Apollo  ftrive  to  turn  again, 
What  you,  with  all  bis  wit,  have  itrove  to  move  in 
tfain  ? 
Q^  Could  you  but  think  the  torture  that  did  roll 
Thro*  all  th'  avenues  of.  my  tender  foul, 
You'd  pity  me,  until  your  late  reply, 
Banijtid  my  fear,  and  bid  my  for  row  fly : 
Tho'  J  can  dear  Apollo  faithlefs  prove, 
And  flight  me,  tho'  he  entertain  d  my  love : 
No,  no,  the  God's  warm'd  with  a  generous  fire, 
Too  great  and  noble  flightly  to  expire  ; 
Now  will  you  name  the  place  where we  Jhall  meet y 
And  with  an  equal  flame  each  other  greet? 

A.  Above  yon  azure  roof,  the  milky  v,  ay, 
The  palace  of  our  God  will  foon  difplay  ; 
If  your  afpiring  flames  can  mount  fo  high, 
To  rival  the  bright  inmates  of  the  Iky. 
But  if  his  fons  you  only  aim  to  know, 
Such  def 'rence  to  your  beauteous  fex  they  ou  e, 
To  you  the  choice  of  place  and  time  they  yield, 
As  the  eternal  keepers  of  the  field. 
Q^  Apollo,  your  advice  I  mufl  own, 
Is  wbolefom  and  found, 
The  left  I  e'er  found, 
To  prevent  me  from  throwing  the  bone : 

Yet  fill  am  as  poor  * 

As  e'er  was  before  ; 
And  therefore  renew  my  requefl  ; 
(For  1  cannot  live 
B'  your  counfel  and  thrive) 
Tho'  foiovj  am  an  unwelcome  gueji  i  . 
The  fum  you  fay's  trivial, 
Then  pray  be  fo  civil, 

AiU»~ 
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A  thoufand  two  hundred  to  lend: 
Thus  to  invade  ye, 
Will  not  degrade  ye, 
And  I  will  endeavour  to  mend: 
Without  tkofe  Jiricl  rules, 
Which  are  dangerous  tools, 
To  endanger  the  life  of  your  friend, 
A.  Since  you  could  with  ten  pounds, 

Not  keep  within  bounds, 
Might  the  fum  of  twelve  hundred  be  had,  - 
We  fully  believe, 
Your  felf  you  deceive, 
For  it  doubtlefs  wou'd  run  you  Jiark  mad. '     • 
Shall  we  who  profefs 
The  giving  fuccefs, 
IF  you  can  our  precepts  endure, 
Exhibit  advice, 
Will  deftroy  in  a  trice, 
Or  cancel  all  hopes  of  a  cure. 
Q^  By  nature  deformed  I  am, 
I've  a  hump  on  my  bach, 
Which  does  fit  like  a  pack,  - 
My  fellows  of  me  make  a  game  ; 
Some  me  Alderman  call 
Some  me  (Lord)  do  inftally 
Hearing  of  Apollo'/  bright  fame, 
I  defire  youd  inform 
Me,  the  next  Friday  morn, 
From  whence  thefe  high  titles  came  ? 
A.  To  anfwer  your  heraldry  ditty. 
In  Richard  the  third* 
You'll  find  on  record, 
Sk  Crook-backs,  wife,  valiant  or  witty* 
Two  Lords  were  prefer'd, 
Which  't  feems  they  deferv'd, 
On  which  to  this  day  people  twit  ye  3 
But  Alderman,  why? 
We  no  reafon  defcry, 
Therefore  pray  look  for  that  in  the  City, 
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Q^  You  will  oblige  me  with  the  explanation  of  the 
I  j^tb  and  1 5 th  <verfes  of  Malachi  thefecond.  Yet  where- 
fore ?  Becaufe  the  Lord  hath  been  witnefs  between 
thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  againft  whom  thou 
haft  dealt  treacheroufly  ;  Yet  fhe  is  thy  companion 
and  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  did  not  he  make 
one  ?  Yet  had  he  the  refidue  of  fpirit  :  And  where- 
fore one  ?  That  he  might  feek  a  godly  feed  :  There- 
fore take  heed  to  your  fpirit,  and  let  none  deal 
treacheroufly  againft  the  wife  of  his  youth. 

A.  The  Prophet  at  verfe  the  14th  reproves  the 
adulterous  Ifraelites  for  violating  the  nuptial  bed,  the 
marriage-covenant,  and  breaking  thro'  the  folemn  en- 
gagement, they  had  made  to  the  wives  of  their  youth. 
At  the  fubfequent  verfe  he  tells  us,  that  polygamy 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  firft  inftitution  of  marriage, 
fince  that  God  who  form'd  but  one  wife  for  Adam, 
had  yet  the  refidue  of  the  fpirit,  of  the  fpirit  of  'power, 
(as  the  Scriptures  elfewhere  ftyle  it)  had  the  refidue 
of  it ;  that  is,  had  more  than  was  f ufficient  to  the 
creation  of  but  one.  Or  had  the  excellency  of  the 
fpirit  (as  the  original  may  alfo  fignify)  had  fo  excel- 
lent, fo  omnipotent  a  power,  he  cou'd  have  form'd 
many  wives  for  Adam,  and  yet  form'd  but  one,  that 
be  might  feek  a  godly  feed.  For  children  may  be  more 
orderly,  more  pioufly  brought  up,  where  there  is 
but  one  wife,  fince  many  wives  breed  confufion  in  a 
family. 

And  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
verfe  very  plainly  infers,  that  the  reproved  Ifraelites 
not  only  had  to  do  with  other  women  befide  their 
wives,  but  alfo  brought  thofe  other  women  into 
their  very  families,  and  made  them  as  it  were  co- 
partners with  their  wives. 

Q^  Whether  a  child  horn  of  chriflian  parents,  in  a 
thrifian  country,  can  properly  he  faid  to  he  Chriftianus 
natus :  If  fo,  to  what  end  was  the  facrament  of  Bap- 
tifm  infituted? 

A.  The  Catechifm  of  our  church  decides  the  que- 
stion.    For  there  we  read,  that  being  by  nature  born  in 
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Jin,  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  (namely 
by  Baptifm,  which  makes  us  Chriftians)  made  the 
children  of  grtce.  And  therefore  our  church  mifft  be 
acknowledg'd  to  determine,  that  none  are  bom  Chri- 
ltians,  unlets  to  be  children  of  wrath,  and  to  be  chil- 
dren of  grace  be  terms  fynonymous. 

Q^  Whether  a  bajlard  (if  he  truly  repents  of  his  for- 
mer fins,  andfedfajlly  refohes  to  lead  a  new  life)  may 
not  have  as  great  hopes  offalvation  through  the  merits  of 
Jefus  Chrifi,  as  him,  who  is  lawfully  begotten,  and  per- 
forms the  fame  duty?  And  if  he  may,  I defire  to  know, 
in  what  cafes  he  may  be  faid  to  be  perfonally  worfe  than 
another,  by  his  being  illegitimate. 

A.  In  JDeut.  xxiii.  2.  We  read,  a  baftard Jb all  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord :  even  to  his  tenth 
generation  fhall  he  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  Whence  fome  have  ignorantly  concluded,  that 
a  baftard  is  incapable  of  falvation.  But  as  this  refers 
not  to  Heaven,  but  to  the  Jewifh  tabernacle,  fo  we 
may  conflder,  that,  tho'  a  baftard  be  not  intrinfically 
the  worfe,  he  may  yet  be  fo  in  the  eye  of  carnal  or- 
dinances, inafmuch  as  upon  a  temporal  account  a  pe- 
digree is  of  no  fmall  regard.  And  God  might  enact 
this  exclufion  of  a  baftard  from  the  congregation  with 
another  defign  alfo,  namely,  to  difcourage  the  fin  of 
fornication.  And  whatever  difgrace  a  child  might 
have  fuffered  from  its  parents  fault  in  this  world, 
God  cou'd  make  it  a  recompence  in  another. 

Q^  Some  time  ago,  a  Gentlewoman  being  brought  to 
bed  the  midwife  declared  the  child  a  boy,  and  accord- 
ingly was  chrijlened  by  the  ?iame  of  Edward,  but  on  the 
nurfe's  undr effing  the  child  proved  a  girl. 

Query  1 .  The  'validity  of  the  chrifning,  and  tho*  the 
meaning  might  be  good,  on  finding  out  the  *mijlake  the 
parfon  be  not  obliged  to  chriflen  him,  inafmuch  as  it  was 
Her,  tho1  the  fame  child  be  received  into  the  congrega- 
tion, &c. 

Query  2.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  church  to  have 
three furetiei  on  the  abovmamed  occajion,  for  a  boy  two 
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godfathers  and  one  godmother,  and  for  a  girl  the  contrary, 
i.e.  4tne  godfather  and  two  god-mothers  :  On  refufal of 
the  par  fan  s  re-chrifning,  a  mere  mifiake,  whether  the 
parfon's  refufal  pall  not  be  conjirued  to  his  difadsantage? 
A.  Names  are  of  fmall  avail,  tho'  ignorantly  mif- 
applied.  That  very  individual  child  was  actually  ad- 
mitted into  Chrilt's  church,  tho'  under  the  title  of  a 
boy.  And  we  hope  yon  don't  think,  that  God  Hands 
upon  the  punclilio  of  a  title.  The  child  by  fuch  a 
miftake  in  temporals  might  indeed  mifs  of  an  eltate  : 
But  yet  even  there  common  equity  wou'd  relieve  her, 
and  therefore  fure  fhe  has  never  the  worfe  title  to  in- 
herit eternal  life.  As  to  your  fecond  query,  as  the  of- 
fice of  Baptifm,  if  rightly  adminiiter'd,  (and  we  have 
mewed,  that  a  name  is  no  eiTential  part  of  Baptifm) 
can  be  but  once  performed,  fo  the  ordinance  of  the 
church  muft  give  way  to  the  ordinance  of  God. 

Q^  Gentlemen.  1 would  deftre  your  opinion,  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  in  the  27th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
the  5  2d  and  53d  verfes,  we  have  an  account  that  many 
bodies  of  the  faints,  which  flept,  arofe,  Sec.  as  a  thing 
happening  as  the  rcjl  of  the  wonders  accompanying  our  Sa- 
viour's crucifixion,  when  at  the  fame  time  'tisfaidin 
exprefs  words,  that  it  was  after  his  refur  reel  ion  ? 

A.  It  is  ufual  with  hiftorians  in  their  reprefenta- 
tions  of  aftairsr  to  overleap  intervening  occurrences, 
and  pafs  to  others  of  a  remoter  diltance,  where  the 
analogy  of  things  will  recommend  the  ufage,  and  fo 
particularly  the  analogy  between  a  rent  vail,  divided 
rocks  and  open'd  graves,  that  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  practice  in  our  divine  hiftorian. 

Q.  /  was  horn  of  religious  and  indulgent  parents,  and 
educated  fmtahly  to  my  flation.  But  there  are  fuch 
indelible  characlers  of  ambition  engraven  in  me,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  impofjtble for  the  great  eft  misfortunes  to  erafe :  Not- 
with/landing  they  oppofex  me  with  an  indefatigable  zeal. 

A.  Confider  the  innumerable  evils  which  attend 
ambition  and  the  envy  and  malice  it  is  fubjeft  too3  - 
th^  labour  and  fatigues  it  endures,  to  what  rifques 

and 
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snd  dangers  it  makes  you  liable,  of  what  fhort  dura- 
tion its  purchafe  is,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  toil,  which 
gives  no  other  fatisfa&ion,  than  a  name  in  the  world, 
when  you  are  no  more,  nor  can  enjoy  any  part  of  the 
pleafure  you  fancy  therein.  Gonfider  alfo  the  mife- 
lies  in  general  attending  human  beings, our  childhood 
is  pail  in  ridiculous  follies;  youth  in  vanities  four'd 
with  remorfe  and  fcandal,  manhood  pail  in  care,  trou- 
bles and  difappointments;  old  age  inrli&ed  with  in- 
firmities, griefs  and  pains,  then  fuddenly  we  fink  to 
rottennefs  and  putrefa&ion,  atlafl  are  embodied  with 
earth,  to  be  trod  upon  by  brute  creatures :  Laflly, 
confider  we  are  dying  all  the  while  we  are  living, 
fince  every  moment  fo  much  of  life  is  fled  away, 
fuddenly  it  is  ended  like  a  fooliih  tale  that  is  told,  and 
we  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  nature.  Weigh 
thefe  things  aright  and  your  ambition  will  happily 
fink  into  its  oppofite  humility. 

Q^  Whether  it  be  any  fin  for  a  Gentleman,  that  has 
had  a  pretty  confider  able  eftate,  and  has  lived  <well,  but 
has  been  lately  trick*  d  and  cheated  out  of  the  fame,  and 
is  now  reduced  to  poverty,  to  rob  and  fieal  of  thofe  per~ 
fins  that  haroe  ufed  him  thus  ? 

A.  We  think  the  Gentleman  can't  purfue  the  prac- 
tice without  the  guilt  of  fin.  If  he  is  any  ways  en- 
truiled  by  them  (tho*  we  fcarcely  believe  he  is)  .we 
are  forbid  to  retrieve  our  own  by  any  finful  method ; 
and  yet  fuch  is  a  breach  of  trull.  And  tho'  we  be 
no  ways  entrufled,  yet  by  fo  private  a  recovery  of 
our  own  we  fhall  endanger  the  reputation  of  innocent 
perfons,  who  may  be  fufpecled  of  the  theft.  Naya 
and  we  endanger  our  own  too  fmce  ever  liable  to  dis- 
covery :  for  tho'  we  our  felves  may  be  fatisfied  of  our 
own  right,  yet  others  may  be  of  a  different  perfua- 
fion.  We  mould  confider  too,  that  as  we  incur  the- 
penalty  of  the  law,  fo  upon  difcovery  the  confequence 
will  be  that  of  public  ignominy,.  As  therefore  we- 
are  obliged  to  have  regard  to  our  reputation,  fo  it  is 
©ur  duty  to  abftain  from-  fo  hazardous  a  practice, 

And- 
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And  yet,  were  nothing  directly  to  be  brought  againft 
it,  fo  clandeftine  a  procedure  wouM  ftill  feem  to 
have  fomething  in  it  unworthy  the  generofity  of  a 
man,  the  opennefs  of  a  Chriftian ;  and  we  fhou'd  be 
ready  to  retrain  our  felves  upon  a  fingle  view  of  that 
apoftolical  command,  abfiainfrom  all  appearance  of  evil. 

Q^  If  a  known  drunkard Jhould  in  his  cups  make  an 
eloquent  oration  in  praife  of  Jociety,  whether  of  the  two 
(may  it  be  thought)  would  ha<ve  the  greatefl  efficacy,  viz. 
his  -wit  to  rec  commend  it,  or  his  ill  example  to  difparage 
it? 

A.  Example  is  doubtlefs  of  more  force  than  pre- 
cept by  reafon  it  difcovers  more  of  the  genuine  dif- 
pofition  of  a  man.  And  efpecially  in  vice,  becaufe 
more  agreeable  to  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Q.  Sirs,  It  unluckily  falls  out  that  my  nymph  and 
1  muji  part,  for  'fame  time  ;  both  our  affeclions  to  each 
other  are  fofirong,  that  no  perfonal  difiance  can  dimin'Jh 
a  /park  ;  but  1  can't  be  eafy  out  of  her  fight,  tho1  no- 
thing can  be  more  truly  fincere  than  her  love.  Pray, 
Gentlemen,  tell  me  the  caufe  of  this  difafler,  and  find 
a  cure  for  the  difiemperdmindoflanguijhing  Strephon. 

A.  Confider  that  no  pleafure  or  enjoyment  can 
arife  to  any  height,  without  previous  pain  or  grief 
to  give  it  a  guft  :  The  pain  of  hunger  and  thirit  ad- 
vances the  pleafure  of  fatiating  thofe  appetites,  ex- 
treme wearinefs  makes  reft  molt  delightful,  C5V. 
Thus  abfence  will  render  your  joys  at  meeting  more 
tranfporting,  and  therein  make  amends  for  the  delay; 
which  consideration  may  alleviate  your  mind  in  the 
interim. 

Q^  IVhat  are  the  caufes  of  freezing,  and  how  ef- 
fccledP 

A.  Sneezing  is  caufcd  by  fharp  humours,  or  parti- 
cles vellicating  and  twitching  the  inward  parts  of  the 
noftrils,  and  is  performed  by  the  Diaphragma,  con- 
fenting  with  thole  parts  through  the  communication 
of  their  refpeclive  nerves :  So  that  by  the  fame  caufe 
which  difturbs  the  noftrils,  the  Diaphragma,  as  alio 
tfre  Diafiole  of  the  lungs  being  more  ilrongly  and  de- 
liberately 
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liberately  drawn  out,  is  deprefs'd,  that  the  breaft  be- 
ing the  more  expanded,  the  air  may  be  more  plenti- 
fully infpired  :  Thereupon  theremiffion  of  thatfpafm 
of  the  noftril-membranes,  the  Diaphregma  fuddenly 
leaps  back,  and  caufes  that  violent  expulfion  of  the 
infpired  air. 

Q^  Gentlemen,  1  have  been  a  very  gcod  friend  to  a 
certain  Gentleman  in  my  profperity,  but  lojfes  of  late  have 
reduced  me  fo  as  Ivoas  necejfitated  to  ajk  a  fmall  favour 
of  his  fony  to  'whom  1  had  been  a  friend,  but  vjas  de- 
nied. 

A.  A  famous  ancient  lawgiver  was  ask'd  why  he 
made  not  a  law  againft  ingratitude,  he  anfwer'd  be- 
caufe  it  was  fo  heinous  a  crime,  that  he  thought  no 
man  could  be  guilty  of  it.  It  is  condemn'd  by  all 
people,  but  the  misfortune  is,  few  fee  it  in  them- 
felves. 

Q.  Gentlemen,  I  would  fain  know,  hovj  you1 'li 'recon- 
cile the  20th  verfe  of  the  xv  chap,  i  Cor.  where  Chrijl 
isfaidtobe  the  firjl  fruits  of  them  that  flept,  or  as  it  is 
interpreted t  the  fir  ft  that  rofe  from  the  dead,  with  the  3 1, 
32  verfes  of  the  xxiii.  chap.  Matth.  where  Chrift  con- 
vinces the  Sadducees  of  a  refurreclion,  and  by  conference 
/£«/ Abraham,  &c.  was  rifen  before  him  ? 

A.  Not  to  enter  into  the  difpute,  whether  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  forementioned  text  intends  the  proof  of 
a  feparate  exiftence,  or  of  our  rifing  bodies,  the  paf- 
fage  is  eafily  reconcileable  with  St.  Paul,  tho'  we  grant 
that  a  bodily  refurreclion  is  intended  by  him.  For  as 
the  Jewifh  notion  of  the  word  God  implies  a  bene- 
factor, fo  our  great  Creator  might  well  be  called  the 
God  of  thofe  to  whom  he  defign'd  fo  great  a  benefac- 
tion as  a  future  refurredtion.  And  whereas  it  is  faid, 
he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  as  he  is  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, tjfc.  with  regard  to  his  intention  of  raifing 
them  from  the  dead,  fo  they  may  be  faid  to  be  al- 
ready living  with  reference  to  fuch  intention,  in  that 
whatever  God  unconditionally  defigns  to  do,  (hall  af- 
furely   be  performed,    as  tho*  it  were  already  done. 

And 
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And  this  is  a  mode  of  fpeech  very  familiar  to  the  fa- 
cred  writers. 

Q_  Gentlemen,  1  defire  to  fcnow  the  reafon,  why  the 
firings  of  any  mujical  inflrument  are  fo  much  more  apt 
to  break  in  wet  weather,  than  in  dry? 

A.  It  is  occafion'd  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  ma- 
laxing, and  foftening  the  firings,  whereby  they  are 
fubjecl  to  ftretch  till  they  break. 

Q^  I  defire  to  know  why  there  are  fa  many  maggots  in 
fiber ts  and  none  in  walnuts. 

A.  Becaufe,  according  to  Galen,  Simp.  Med.  lib.  7. 
they  confift  of  a  more  cold  and  earthly  matter  than 
walnuts  :  neither  are  they  fo  well  defended  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air,  and  confequently  more  fubjecl:  to 
corruption. 

Qj_  Gentlemen,  The  Gofpel  feenu  to  oblige  Chrifliam 
to  bear  undefemfd  reproaches,  and  wrongs  with  patience 
and  fnbmijfon:  The  world  upbraids  the  fufferers  with 
cowardice,  and  looks  upon  them  with  contempt,  which  ren- 
ders them  uf clefs.  I  defire  to  know  the  true  me  a  fur  es  of 
my  duty  in  this  matter:  For.  infiance,  I  have  reproachful 
language  offered  me  purpofely  to  affront  me,  or  am  beaten 
or  threatned  to  be  fo,  in  cafe  Ifubmit  not  to  fomething  1 
ought  not-,  mu/l  1  bear  this  with  patience,  fince  in  one 
refpeft  it's  to  be  reckoned  a  tolerable  injury,  not  being  de- 
figned  to  murder  or  maim  my  perfon  :  and  yet  in  ano- 
ther refpeel  is  <very  intolerable,  being  purpofely  to  expofe  me 
to  fcorn  and  contempt  ;  which  is  lejs  tolerable  than  death 
itfelf?  Gentlemen,  /  hope  you  will  anfwer  this  fully, 
fince  1  afifure  you  it's  information,  not  curiofity  makes  me 
enquire. 

A.  As  meskr.efs  and  patience  are  cardinal  graces  of 
the  Gofpel,  fo  they  juftly  entitle  the  profeflbr  to  the 
charadler,  not  of  a  bafe  coward,  but  of  a  truly  hero- 
ic Chriftian.  Who  fo  couragious  as  the  man  that 
can  bear  the  infults  of  an  injurious  neighbour,  not 
becaufe  he  fears,  but  becaufe  hefioms  to  make  repri- 
fals  ?  as  for  the  pretence,  that  fubmilTion  will  render 
you  ufelefs  in  the  world,  art  thou  wifer  than  thy  Sa- 
viour ?  Could'ft  thou  have  counfePd  thy  great  Law- 
giver 
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giver  to  have  enadled  better  more  ufeful  laws  ?  The 
very  thought,  that  the  Lord  that  bought  thee  has  com- 
manded thee  to  be  patient,  fhould  ftill  thy  clamours, 
unravel  thy  objections,  and  filence  thy  complaints. 
And  yet,  if  thou  wou'dfl  plead  for  ufefulnefs,  the 
world  wou'd  become  worfe  than  an  ufelefs  ilage, 
were  we  not  fearful  of  offending  him,  who  fays,. 
vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  it.  But  if  bad  men 
brand  you  for  a  coward,  they.,  whofe  good  opinion 
you  ihou'd  covet  molt,  will  recompence  the  misfor- 
tune with  their  more  valuable  elteem.  But  then  you 
muft  let  them  know  by  your  exemplary  life,  by  your 
manner  of  behaviour,  that  cowardice  does  not  fhelter 
under  the  covert  of  fubmiffion.  But  fi nee  you  fo  par- 
ticularly infill  on  ufefulnefs,  why  wou'd  you  be  ufe- 
ful in  the  world,  but  becaufe  it  is  your  duty  ?  But  if 
your  mailer  has  made  it  your  duty  to  be  ufelefs,  what 
have  you  to  do  with  ufefulnefs  ?  Woiid  you  do  ill, 
that  good  may  come  ?  God  forbid.  But  neither  are 
you  to  bear  all  affronts  at  all  adventures  j  the  precept 
need  not  be  flrained  to  fo  rigorous  a  pitch.  If  the  in- 
cngnities  put  upon  you  are  more  than  ordinarily  griev- 
ous, you  may  feek  redrefs  from  the  authority  of 
the  magiftrate  (fo  defenfe  and  not  revenge  be  the 
object  of  your  purfuit)  and  have  recourfe  to  him, 
nvho  bears  not  the  /word  in  <vain.  And  if  you  thus  in- 
nocently proceed,  notwithilandir.g  your  application 
to  the  fuperior  powers,  patience  will  be  allowed  to 
have  its  perfecl  work. 

Q.  Worthy  Sirs,  I dejire  to  knoiv  the  folution  of  this 
quejlion,  an  ufher  at  a  boarding  fchool  fends  up  the  ma?z 
to  call  tbe  boarders  to  fchool,  and  he  fays  thefe  words  j 
up  boys  to  fchool,  the  ufher  calls  ;  the  day  is  begun  ;  f 
of  j-  is  already  gone ;  pray  what  o'clock  <was  it  ?  Tours, 
A.B. 

A.  If  you  begin  the  day  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and    reckon  1 2  hours  to  the  day,  the  boys  were- 
call'd  up  54  minutes  after  fix. 

Q,  I. con-. 
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Q^  Iconfejs,  wife  Apollo, 
My  head  to  befhallow, 
Not  capable  of  [olid  thinking  ; 
I  own  1  live  quiet, 
Andfparlng  in  diet, 
And  moderate  alfo  in  drinking  : 
I  hanjc  plenty  of  books, 
And  frequently  looks 
Into  them  for  edification  , 

But  when  laid  by  the  letter, 
I  am  nothing  the  better, 
Sure  ne^er  wasfuch  a  block  in  the  nation, 
I  pray,  Apollo,  the  wifet 
This  dull  fellow  advife, 
How  a  memory  be  may  attain  ; 
When  he's  books  doth  perufe, 
His  labour  mafnt  lofe, 
If  it  adds  to  his  wit  but  one  grain. 
A.  Since  your  mem'ry's  fo  bad, 
And  fo  block ifti  your  head, 
Of  recovery  we  cannot  aflureye, 
Nay  we  plainly  forefee, 
That  a  block  you'll  Hill  be, 
Nor  can  Hellebore's  force  ever  cure  ye. 
Qi  Yemen  of  might, 

Whofe  parts  fo  bright, 
Exceed  mojl  that  I  know  ; 
Pray  tell  me  right, 
In  black  and  white, 
Why  Women,  when  they  go, 

For  nature's  eafe, 
And  readily  combine, 
Like  loving  friends, 
For  fomef  range  ends, 
In  company  to  join. 
A.  They  thus  agree 

In  modelty 
That  each  alternately, 
(Left  fome  molt  rude 
Shou'd  then  intrude) 
May  be  the  other's  fpy.  Q^  With 
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Q^  With  all  acnoixledgments  I  do  return 
My  grateful  thanks  for  your  mature  advice  ; 
But  oh  !  voho  can  the  headfrong  voill refrain, 
When  rufd,  and governed  by  thepafjion  love, 
Which  like  re/if  lefs fames,  or  raging  feas, 
No  force  can  flop,  or  eloquence  affvoage  ? 
Fair  Delia  now  me  nvith  refpecl  receives, 
But  not  as  once /he  did,  nvith  fmi ling  eyes, 
And pleafng  con<verfe  (Oh  !  delightful  days  ! 
Which  much  I  doubt  are  novo  for  ever  pafl.) 
Her  heart  (Ifear)  Jb£ sfixt  [bane  to  my  hopes  !) 
Upon  a  happy  youth  of  great  defer  t. 
Abience  I  thought  nvould  eafe  my  anxious  breafl, 
Wherefore  I  did  my  longing  eyes  deprive 
Of  the  transporting  obj  eel  for  a  time  ; 
But  then  defpair,  nvith  never  ceafing pangs, 
Did  day  and  night  my  throbbing  heart  moleji, 
When  voith  the  loveiy  maid  lam  DESIRE 
Almojl  tomadnefs  doth  my  foul  infpire  : 
When  abfent,  melancholy  black  defpair, 
And  dire  corroding  pains  augment  my  care. 
Ye  nvorthy  youths,  ye  friends  to  virtuous  love, 
Yourfpeedy  aid  1  beg  my  growing  nvoes  to  move. 
A.  If  all  th'  ingredients  of  a  faithful  love ; 
Dreft  forth  in  foft,  perfuafive  eloquence, 
Can  no  imprefiion  on  fair  Delia  make, 
Blind  to  your  tears  and  deaf  to  all  your  figHs : 
Either  the  tendernefs  adorns  herfex, 
A  ftranger  is  to  her  relentlefs  heart, 
Or  fhe  wants  judgment  to  difcern  the  worth 
Of  fuch  gen'rous  paflion  you  difplay; 
Either  of  which  detract  fo  from  her  charms, 
Their  value  will  in  time  fink  in  your  eyes, 
And  love  grow  fick,  which  quickly  after  dies. 
Q^  Oft  have  I  try  d  fair  Sylvia' 's  heart  to  gain, 
Oft  did  1 figh,  and  languifj,  and  complain, 
Oft  have  1  begd,  Jhe'd  love  me,  but  in  vain. 
Tve  trfd  in  vain  alas  !  her  heart  to  move, 
Tvefigtid,  obefd,  and  oft  in  vain  If  rove 
To  gain  a /bare  offtho'  not  all)  her  love. 


} 
} 

My 
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My  Jigbs  Jhe \t  often  heard ;  and  my  complaint, 

In  tears  foe's  often  fe  en  my  grief  to  vent, 

But  fcarce  would  underftand what  "'twas  they  meant. 

I own  Jhe 's  fometimes  blejs'dtne  with  a  fmile, 

And  'with  fome  freedom  does  my  grief  beguile  ; 

But  ths fweet  fruits  of  love  I  fometimes  tafe, 

She,  that  fame  moment,  bitters  all  the  reft, 

By  threatening  me  each  time,  that  that  /hall  be  the 

la/?. 
Andfo  thofe  threats  repeating  o'er  and  o'er, 
She  makes  my  comforts  left,  my  for  rows  more. 
Then,  Phoebus,  ieach  me  bow  to  aft  my  part, 
Either  to  conquer  hers,  or  to  relieve  mv  heart  ? 

A.  Whilit  fhe  but  threats  and  not  in  ati  performs, 
Ne'er  fear,  her  frowns  are  but  fictitious  forms ; 
She  finds  you  barren,  therefore  to  excite 
New  matter,  threats  to  make  the  gudgeon  bite. 
Her  words,  howe'er  fevere,  import  not,  while 
They  all  are  contradicted  by  a  fmile. 

Q^  Five  years  at  leaf  Tm  by  afoolpurfud, 
Yet  can't  imagine  what  the  blockhead  woiCd ; 
Church,  walk,  or  mufic,  ft  ill  in  evry  place, 
The  booby  comes,  andjhews  his  foolifh  face, 
A  maid,  a  wife,  a  widow,  fill  1  fee 
The  old  fool  ogles  and  doth  gaze  at  ?ne  ; 
Yet  not  one  word  on  me  did  ever  fpend, 
But  moving  rhimes  without  a  name  doth  fend  ; 
And  with  fuch  characlers,  as  I  may  know 
From  whom  the  pafjlon,  and  the  lines  doflovj  ; 
Yet  his  dejign  therein  no  farther  moves 
Than  how  my  charms  tofhew,  and  how  he  loves. 
Oh  !  wife  Apollo,  tell  what  mufl  this  be  ; 
In  him  fuch  paffion,  and  fuch  charm  in  me  ? 
When  as  I  hear  he  lives  a  happy  life, 
Bleft  with  a  loving  and  a  beauteous  wife? 

A.  Tis  charms,  alas !  'Tis  mighty  charms  in  you. 
That  makes  this  paffion  from  your  lover  due. 
His  labours  tell  the  conquelt  of  your  eyes, 
Whilft  thus  a  victim  at  your  feet  he  lyes ; 

x  Or 
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Or  if  from  thought  alone  your  beauties  grow, 
It  is  his  wretched  fate  to  fancy  fo. 
And  can  you  thus  your  barb'rous  triumphs  boaft 
O'er  one,  that  freedom  and  his  fenfe  hath  loft  ? 
Seek  rather  means  that  may  pacific  prove, 
And  grant  him  pity,  fince  you  cannot  love. 

Q^  Fancy,  that  bufy  faculty  we  find 
Making  its  midnight  revels  in  the  mind, 
ASls  on  the  meniry,  and wha.tc'er' 's  the  theme, 
Confujed,  or  dijlincl,  thoje  things  we  dream ; 
But  tell,  learned  bards,  what  'tis  you  do  opine, 
What  powerful  impulfe,  natural  &r  divine, 
In  dreams  impreffes  notions,  not  a  few 
Qf. things,  afhort  revolving  month  proves  true. 

A.  From  nafral  caufes,  we  prefume,  arife 
Thofe  midnight  revels,  which  at  morn  furprife  :] 
Diurnal  proje&s  oft  the  fancy  move, 
And  oft  by  agitation  there  improve  ; 
On  different  tempers,  different  thoughts  attend. 
And  in  a  cafual  truth  or  falihood  end: 
The  providential  hand  in  dreams  is  rare, 
And  glorious  caufes  does  alone  declare. 

Q^  In  the  xx  chap,  of  Ezekiel  and  z^th  *uerfe  we 
read  that  God  gave  the  Ifraelites  Jlatutes  that  were  not 
good,  and  judgments  whereby  they  Jhould  not  live.  Pray, 
Gentlemen,  how  do  you  reconcile  this  with  the  goodnefs  of 
God? 

A.  Some  will  have  it,  that  the  words  mould  be 
tranflated  with  an  interrogatory  ;  but  this  is  no  ways 
agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  context.  The  Prophet 
therefore  acquaints  the  Jews,  that  God  had  given 
them  ordinances  that  had  no  intrinfic  value,  no  mo- 
ral excellency,  whereby  to  recommend  themfelves. 
And  this  he  means  of  the  ceremonial  law  ;  a  law  ac- 
commodated to  the  carnal  Jews,  to  the  hardnefs  of 
their  hearts.  A  law  fo  much  inferior  to  the  Gofpel, 
that  it  was  no  other  than  a  fchoolmalier  to  bring  them 
unto  Chrijl. 

From  this  paffage  the  Jews  might  wean  themfelves 
from  their  fondnefs  to  the  Mofaic  inttitution,  and 
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learn  that  God  never  defign'd  ftatutes  that  were  not 
goody  to  endure  for  ever ;  but  intended  to  fuperfede 
them  with  better  ftatutes,  with  ftatutes  which  GOD 
fa-jo  that  they  were  good,  with  judgments,  whereby 
we  ihall  furely  live  ? 

Q.  About  a  year  and  half  ago  1  was  mightily  ena- 
moured with  the  charms  of  a  beauteous  'virgin,  and  lov'd 
her  as  I  love  my  own  foul,  and  I  believe  Jhe  requited  me 
with  mutual  love.  But,  alas  !  it  'was  my  ill  fate  thro'' 
the  perfuafons  of  one  of  her  relations  to  defifl  vifiting  her, 
and  by  the  infinuations  of  a  malicious  uncle  to  fight  her  : 
now,  Apollo,  /  am  fat  i  fed  Jhe  is  not  guilty  of  what 
was  laid  to  her  charge,  I  would  undergo  th$  feverejl 
punijhment  to  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  her  acquaintance, 
but  Jhe  flights  me  and  will  not  look   on  me. 

Hcnv  Jhall  I  gain  the  fair  Eugenia\f  love, 
Or  that  a<verfon  from  her  heart  remove? 
A.  Your  cafe  is  fomething  defperate,  fince  fhe 
may  juftly  call  in  queftion  the  reality  of  your  paffion, 
or  the  prudence  of  your  conduct,  that  you  could  by 
any  means  be  wrought  into  prejudice  againft  her  ; 
all  we  can  advife  to,  is  penitence  and  induftrious  re- 
paration.    And  then, 

Since  penitence  will  angry  Gods  appeafe, 
Her  ftrong  averfion  (if  like  them)  will  ceafe. 
Q^  Gentlemen,  within  a  mile  or  lefs  of  Briftol  city 
there  is  a  navigable  river  that  runs  for  about  two  or 
three  miles  between  two  prodigious  high  rocks  of  hard 
Jione  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  as  high  at  the  monument 
on  Fim-ftreet  hill)  jujl  as  tbo*  it  nvas  cut  out  by  art. 

Query,  your  opinion,  whether  that  river  was  the  pro- 
duel  of  nature  or  of  art  ? 

A.  Doubtlefs,  it  was  principally  the  work  of  na- 
ture, tho'  art  might  perfect  what  nature  began. 

Q^  /  am  arrived  at  2 1  years,  and  begin  to  confider 
of  changing  my  condition.  I  have  (for  fome  time) 
found  out  a  young  Gentlewoman  about  1 8,  of  confderable 
fortune,  whom  1  am  in  love  withal,  and  I  having  a 
modefl  countenance,  cannot  fpeak  my  mind  fo  well  as  to 
expref  it  by  letter  unto  her. 

A.  If 
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A.  If  you  are  a  matter  of  the  art  of  perfuafion, 
your  letters  may  be  of  fome  confequence  ;  but  you 
cannot  hope  much  fatisfaction  from  them,  fince  you 
mufl  not  expect  an  anfwer  from  a  well-bred  Lady : 
However,  they  may  minifter  occafion  whereon  to 
break  into  difcourfe,  for  which  never  prepare  your 
felf,  but  catch  at  the  nrft  matter  that  offers  it  (elf, 
left  a  different  fubject  happens  to  what  you  were  pre- 
paid, and  fo  your  fet  fpeeches  prove  abortive. 

Q^  Did  St.  Peter  ever  come  into  England  to  preach 
the  Go/pel?  And  in  what  century?  And  who  was  Em- 
peror at  Rome  in  thofe  times  ? 

A.  Simeon  Metaphrases,  (an  ecclefiaftical  hiflorian, 
who  liv'd  in  the  i  oth  century)  relates,  that  after  the 
Jews  were  banifh'd  Rome,  in  the  13th  year  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Claudius,  and  the  53d  of  our  Lord, 
St.  PeUr  traveled  into  Britain.  But  as  Metaphrafles  is 
an  author  of  no  great  authority,  fo  the  learned  give 
no  heed  to  the  relation. 

Q^  Whether  two  women  can  fo  affectionately  love  one 
another,  as  a  man  and  woman  may  ? 

A.  Doubtlefs  they  may  contract  as  llrong  a  friend- 
fhip,  (at  leaft  as  paflionate  an  one)  as  man  and  man  ; 
and  to  the  fhame  of  moll  we  find  that  conjugal  af- 
fections are  feldom  fo  durable  as  thofe  of  friendfhip? 

Q^  The  man  1  am  now  married  to  was  formerly  my 
fiifiers  hufband;  fhe  was  with  child  by  him,  but  did  not 
live  to  be  delivered.  Quickly  after  her  death  we  contracled 
an  unhappy  familiarity,  and  were  foon  after  married  pri- 
vately, but  with  a  reflation  never  to  own  our  marriage 
as  long  as  we  could  conceal  it.  But  Godisjuji,  and  will 
bring  (Inner  s  to  fhame  anddifgrace  ;  for  I  presently  proved 
with  child,  and  notwithflanding  my  hufband 's  fending  me- 
quite  from  Wales  up  hither  and  my  own  j wearing  here9 
that  I  was  the  wife  of  another  man,  yet  the  whole  matter 
wasfoon  known  ;  and  Jo  finding  all  was  out,  1  return1  d 
home  with  my  child,  which  died  in  lefs  than  a  year.  Pre- 
fently  after  feveral  other  misfortunes  followed.  I  impor- 
tunately beg  your  opinion  in  this  my  extraordinary  cafe,  in 
order  to  the  quieting  of  my  confidence,  whether  as  long  as 
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I /we,  and  cohabit  with  this  man,  IJkall  not  continue  in 
<x  damnable  fin,  and  therefore  whether  it  will  not  be  ad- 
<vifeable  for  me  to  leave  him  ?  whether  1  am  any  more 
than  a  whore,  and  my  children  (if  1  have  any  J  bajlards  ? 

A.  As  the  only  remedy  for  fin  committed  is  re- 
pentance, fo  the  principal  ingredient  of  repentance 
is  a  renunciation  of  the  fin.  But  we  find  that  you  add- 
ed one  fin  to  another,  added  perjury  to  inceft,  and 
therefore  your  repentance  mull  be  more  fevere  than 
ordinary. 

Q^  Pray  inform  me,  if  1  be  a  cuckold  or  no?  I  have 
a  brifk  young  wife,  and  when  an  handfom  fellow)  comes 
to  our  houfe,  Jhe  then  frowns  upon  me,  her  lawful  huf- 
band,  and  fo  fmiles  and  fmirks  upon  himt  that  I  can 
hardly  forbear  thrajhing  her? 

A.  Fie  !  fie !  a  cuckold  !  by  no  means,  all  you  pro- 
duce are  arguments  of  the  contrary  ;  were  fhe  fo  in- 
clin'd,  fhe  would  fhew  a  reflraint  before  you,  but 
the  freedom  fhe  takes  is  an  argument  of  her  confi- 
dence in  your  opinion  of  her  honefty  ;  but  if  by  ill 
ufage  you  provoke  her  in  revenge  to  cuckold  you, 
you  may  thank  your'felf  for  it. 

Q.  How  are  prophecies  compatible  with  the  free  will 
of  man  ?  and  whether  predejlination,  fuch  an  abfolute 
one,  as  the  rigid  Calvinifts  hold,  be  not  contrary  to  the 
jufiice  and  mercy  of  our  Maker  ?  And  whether  predefi- 
nation,  however  underfiood,  be  not  incompatible  to  the 
free  will  of  man  ? 

A.  Three  diftinct  queftions  are  here  proposed, 
which  muft  be  confider'd  feverally. 

I.  Prophecies  that  refer  to  human  anions  do 
therefore  feem  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  man's  will, 
becaufe  thro'  a  miftaken  notion  we  underftand  a  re- 
lative term  in  that  abfolute  fenfe  ;  for  prophecies,  we 
fay,  are  the  refult  of  foreknowledge,  and  we  confider 
not  that  the  word  foreknowledge,  when  applied  to  God, 
is  no  other  than  an  accommodation  to  our  capacity  ; 
for  all  things  that  mail  ever  be,  are  actually  prefent  to 
infinite  perfeclions,  and  therefore  what  we  call  fore- 
bioivledge,  if  we  would  fpeak  properly,  we  muft  call 
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it  knowledge.  And  then  it  naturally  follows,  that  God*s 
knowledge  of  the  prefent  actions  of  men  (for  fo,  as 
we  have  obferv'd,  are  their  future  actions,  with  re- 
fpecl  to  him)  no  otherwife  determines  thofe  actions, 
than  one  man's  being  privy  to  another  man's  actions 
deflroys  his  liberty.  If  it  be  enquired  how  God  be- 
holds future  actions  in  a  prefent  view,  we  anfwer 
that  for  aught  we  know,  none  but  he  who  thus  be- 
holds them  can  conceive  the  manner  of  it  :  And 
therefore  the  difficulty  (how  great  foever)  can  breed 
no  fcruple  in  our  minds,  unlefs  we  outftrip  our  ambi- 
tious parents,  and  not  only  defire  to  be,  but  fancy  that 
we  are  as  gods. 

2.  Predeftination,  in  the  rigid  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  juftice  and  mercy 
of  God,  but  alio  to  his  veracity  ;  for  he  has  faid  it, 
(and  is  he  a  man  that  hejhould  lie  ?)  that  he  is  not  nvill- 
ing  that  any  peri/h,  but  that  all  Jhould  come  to  re- 
pentance. 

3.  Predeftination,  as  founded  on  foreknowledge 
(for  we  may  ufe  the  term,  fince  we  have  fhew'd 
the  ufe  of  it)  can  no  otherwife  deflroy  free-will, 
than  as  fore-knowledge  does.  But  that  fore-know- 
ledge is  no  ways  incompatible  to  human_  liberty,  we 
have  prov'd  above. 

Q^  Since  reafon,  underftanding,  &c.  are  the  attri' 
butes  of  the  foul,  nvJjy  have  net  infants  reafon  ?  &c. 

A.  Infants  may  plainly  be  obferv'd  to  be  endow'd 
with  reafon,  tho'  they  exert  but  a  more  minute  de- 
gree of  it.  But  were  they  to  feem  when  firit  bora 
altogether  deftitute  of  reafon,  yet  this  would  no  ways 
prove  that  reafon  is  not  eflential  to  the  foul,  fince 
the  eflential  faculties  of  the  foul  might  be  hindred  in 
their  operations  by  its  union  with  the  body,  till  by 
degrees  they  fhould  exert  their  force  and  energy. 

Q^  What  ivas  the  figure  of  the  ferpent  before  the 
curfe  pronounced  upon  it  P  and  how  do  you  clear  the  jujlice 
of  God  in  puni^ing  the  ferpent  for  the  Devil's  fault  ? 

A.  In  Ifaiah  xiv.  29.  we  read  of  a  flying  fiery  fer- 
pent, a  ferpent  of  fo  flaming  an  appearance  as  to  re- 
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refemble  even  fire  in  the  briglitnefs  of  its  form.  And 
inch  kind  of  ferpents  in  Numbers  are  termed  Sera- 
phims  ;  a  word  denoting  alfo  the  fuperior  Angels ; 
whence  we  gather  the  angelical,  as  it  were,  refplen- 
dency  of  fuch  fiery  ferpents :  and  therefore  it  is  no  im- 
probable fuppofition  of  a  prelate  of  our  Church,  that 
the  ferpent  that  deluded  Eve,  was  one  of  thefe  flying 
feraphims,  unlefs  it  be  contrary  to  that  particular  paf- 
fage  :  Now  the  ferpent  was  more  fubtk  than  any  beaji  of 
the  field-,  which  may  feem  to  imply  that  it  was  then 
not  a  creeping  thing,  not  a  flying  ferpent,  but  a  beaft 
of  the  field.  They  therefore,  to  whom  the  objection 
{hall  feem  weighty,  muft  be  contented  with  St.  Baft's 
account ,  the  ferpent  was  not,  as  it  is  now,  a  creature 
crawling  and  winding  upon  the  ground  in  a  frightful 
manner,  but  fublime,  and  walking  upright  upon  its  feet. 

As  for  the  juflice  of  God  in  the  ferpent's  curfe, 
if  God  had  not  only  debas'd  its  form,  but  taken  a- 
way  its  very  being,  he  had  but  taken  what  he  had 
iimfelf  beftow'd.  Who  then  can  implead  him  of  in- 
juiHce,  fincehe  he  did  no  more  than  refumehis  own  ? 
but  as  for  the  intention  of  the  curfe,  it  was  level'd  a- 
gainft  the  enormity  of  fin,  that  Adam  might  fee  how 
odious  it  was  to  God,  inafmuch  as  it  prevail'd  upon 
him  to  debafe  an  unconfenting  inftrument  of  luch 
foul  deformity.  And  indeed  fo  mean,  fo  degrading  a 
.  thing  is  fin  by  nature,  that  of  afpiring  creatures  it 
make*  us  grovelings,  and  entails  upon  us  the  very 
ferpent's  curfe,  upon  thy  belly  /bait  thou  go,  and  duft 
/halt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

Q^Why  are  fo  many  eager  to  know  feme  things,  ivhich 
they  are  affur'd  will  onlyferve  to  <vex  them,  when  known  ? 

A.  We  have  fuch  an  innate  defire  of  knowing  the 
things  that  are  hid  from  us,  whether  they  be  good, 
or  whether  they  be  evil,  as  vindicates  the  Scripture- 
hiftory,  and  prefents  us  with  a  feeling  argument,  that 
we  derive  our  pedigree  from  fuch  progenitors,  as  out 
of  curiofity  tailed  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Q^  A  young  Gentleman,  wbofe  eyes  are  <very  watery, 
$tt  fees  well  in  variety  of  things,   but  not  in  confiant 
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reading  or  writing,  begs  of  you  to  tell  him  what  is  the 
caufe  of  the  faid  waters  ? 

A.  The  caufe  hereof  we  conceive  to  be  a  great 
weaknefs  of  the  eyes  proceeding  from  the  abundance 
of  ferous  humours  lodged  in  the  brain,  and  which  are 
plentifully  imbibed,  and  difcharged  by  the  glands 
thereof. 

Q^  Why  do  moji  men,  "when  they  fee  a  Lady,  turn  and 
look  in  her  face  ? 

A.  If  they  like  her  fhape,  it  is  to  fee  if  her  face 
anfwers  it,  if  they  like  it  not,  to  fee  if  it  will  make 
amends  for  it. 

Q.   Long  have  I  lov'd,  long  ha<ve  I  figtid  in  vain, 
For  all  my  tender  vows,  received  difdain  : 

1  love ■'■ ■        

But  all  the  foftnefs  language  does   exprefs, 
Can  t  /peak  the  love  which  does  the  youth  opprefs, 
Poejy  falls  fhort,  attempting  to  rehearfe 
The  lover  s  flames,  above  the  powyr  of  <verfe  ; 
As  nature  kind,  when  fiijl  Jhe  raisd  her   head. 
And  hazing  fweets  and  odours  round  her  fpread. 
With  conjiant  faith  whole  years  1  tryd  to  Jooth 
The  lovely  maid,  her  tender  pafjions  move, 
By  foft  endearments,  charm  her  foul  to  love : 
But  ah!  alas  !  the  barren  foil  with  pain 
Fondly  I  ftrove  to  cultivate  in  vain  ; 
No  kind  return  the  flinty  nymph  has  made, 
But  all  my  earned  fuit  with  fcorn  repaid. 
Thus  wearied  and  fatigued,  I  fain  would  find 
Some  peace  and  comfort  for  my  refllefs  mind ; 
J  fain  would  quit  this  vain  and  fruitlefs  fiene. 
And  my  fond  heart  to  real  worth  refign  : 
No  more  would  let  thefe  empty  toys  controul, 
But  would  to  heaven  devote  my  longing  fault 
Bright  wifdom's  rules  I  ever  would  obey, 
And  from  her  facred  precepts  never  flraf; 
Oh  !  teach  me  then  to  curb  my  wild  dejires, 
And  quench  the  heat  of  pafjiorfs  lawlefs  fires  ; 
Tell  me  the  blifs  that  from  right  reafon  flows, 
And  fill  the  charms  of  piety  difclofe, 
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That  fo  overcome  by  virtue's  brighter  charms ; 
May  yield  my  felf  to  her  all  conquering  arms  ; 
My  foul  and  body  to  her  ways  refign, 
And  all  my  deeds  conform  to  laws  divine. 

A.  Weigh  the  infipid  pleafures  rife  from  fenfe; 
And  all  the  tranfient  joys  which  flow  from  thence  ; 
How  fibort,  how  fat,  how  empty  all  appear, 
How  much  beneath  true  reafon's  glorious  fphere  j 
And  then  revolve  on  that  immenfe  delight ; 
Thofe  foods  of  blifs  the  right  informed  foul  invite  > 
Their  weight  their  fullnefs%  and  eternity, 
In  manfions  of  the  blefi,  above  the  fky, 
Your  appetites  to  trifles  here  below 
Will  vanijh  firait  ;  taught  from  above  to  know ; 
How  far  from  fatisfa&ion,  their  whole  courfe 
Begun  in  confcious  guilt,  and  ending  in  remorfe. 

Q^  Apollo1  s  a  blockhead,  and  all  the  town  know  it, 
lie's  an  infipid  coxcomb  and  fool  of  a  poet  : 
His  an  fiver's  fo  fat,  and  fo  wretchedly  dull, 
Seem  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  novice's  full. 
So  harjb  and  fo  mean  are  the  lines  that  you  fmatter, 
They're  void  ofgoodfenjf,  as  they're  wide  of  the  matter, 
You  claim  the  bright  Phcebus  for  father,  and  fit 
As  if  by  legacy  he  had  bequeath' 'd  you  his  wit  ; 
But  that  with  the  wife  for  a  paradox  pajfes, 
For  whatever  was  your  Sire,  his  Jons  are  but  ajpss. 
You  fkulk  in  his  beams,  as  a  cloak  for  defence, 
Subfcribe  with  his  name,  but  have  none  of  his  fenfe, 
And  like  ■ZEfop'j  afs  with  the  lion's  fierce  Jkin, 
But  the  voice  foon  betray 'd  what  the  beafi  was  within. 
Then  tell  us  why  thus  you  keep  bubbling  the  town, 
Of  their  money  for  wit,  that  could  never  be  Jhovon? 

A.  Sure  fuch  an  incorrigible  fot  was  ne'er  known, 
To  difturb  with  his  nonfenfe  the  lijiening  town  ; 
You  condemn  all  our  anfwers,  our  verfe  and  defign, 
Yet  like  a  foiPd  pedant  produce   not  one  line  ; 
Your  rhet'ric  Mac  flecno  does  plainly  difcover, 
Whoe'er  was  your  father,  fome  fijhwife 's  your  mother ; 
Who  ftill  in  fuch  language  their  arguments  ply, 
Without  condefcending  to  tell  people  why. 
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If  you  have  not  read  all  we've  writ,  then  the  reft, 
(For  aught  Nizey  knows)  may  contain  all  the  beft ; 
But  if  you've  read  all,  and  are  bubbl'd  by  an  afs, 
Pray  under  what  name  mull  the  bubbl'd  oaph  pads  ? 

Q^  Tell  us,  ye  /ages,  if  your  art, 
Can  fuch  myftericus  truths  impart ; 
How  'tis  that  animal  the  fpider, 
To  dijlant  trees,  tivo  yards  or  wider, 
Can  with  fuch  eafe  a  pafiage  get, 
To  fix  the  fabric  of  her  net ; 
Without  the  helps  of  wings  or  ladder, 
Or  of  ought  elfe  whereby  to  adhere  ; 
Or  by  what  other  art  Jhe  does  it, 
Thus  1  am  ordered  to  propofe  it  ? 

A.  From  tree  to  tree  thofe  artiits  move, 
Hanging  at  threads  there  fix'd  above, 
Whereby  the  air  and  motion  too, 
May  agitate  them  to  and  fro, 
And  thence  their  fwing  become  fo  wide, 
To  touch  the  tree  on  t'other  fide. 

Q^  With  bawling  Tm  weary, 

And  fending  of  queries, 
Mais  je  n'ay  point  receu  une  reponfe,  Sir, 

Depois  que  je  envoye, 

Un  mois  eft  paffee, 
Vor  witch  you  deferve  to  be  trounced,  Sir  : 

Since  with  elegant  profe 

Tour  Godjhip  I  posd, 
With  bombaji  me' 11  endeavour  /•  fit  ytx 

Pray  anfwer  bientot, 

Car  il  vous  refemble  fort, 
As  not  being  wonderful  witty, 

A  man  there  was  here, 

Since  eft  paflee  une  year, 

Born  without  hand, 

Yet  a  pen  could  command, 
Entre  autre  merveileufes  chofes, 

If  it's  properly  exprefi, 

Eft  a  cette  hence  my  requeft, 
That  a  man  writ  a  hand  with  his  toes  ? 
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A  If  with  fenie  it  does  ftand, 

That  'writing's  a  hand% 
Done  il  n'y  a  point  de  doubt  e, 

Cefi  maime  chofe, 

Tho'  writ  with  the  toes, 
Si  ncm  vmu  find  a  better  word  out. 

But  why  do  you  charge 

Us  with  bombaft  at  large, 
Quand  t'amaffes  fuch  abundance  of  jargon  > 

If  matters  fo  flight  • 

Our  fancies  delight, 
La  pele  fe  moque  du  fcurgott. 

Lufus  Cupidities,  five  paroxyfmi  febriles  amaiorii, 
Thorns  Randolphi  Angli. 

AH  wretched  amorift  ;  unhappy  fwain ! 
Whofe  intermitting  pafiion's  nurft  in  vain, 
The  coy  Csrinna  fcorns  thy  humble  fuit, 
And  thou,  when  fond  Corinna  fues,  art  mute, 
Love  governs  both,  and  what  can  happier  prove  ? 
Yet  'tis  not  mutual,  but  alternate  love. 
When  Corydon  is  chill,  CorinncCi  nVd, 
And  when  his  flames  arife,  her  heat's  expir'd. 
Why  thus  ihould  Lovers  acl  enormous  laws  ? 
Why  fummers  winters,  winters  fummers  caufe  ? 
Why  ice  fuch  fires  ?  why  fires  fuch  ice  prepare  ? 
Rain  god  of  love,  thefe  barb'rous  fports  forbear: 
Forbear,  or  let  the  fhepherd's  flames  remain, 
Or  let  the  nymph  her  frigid  fits  retain  ; 
Or  kindle,  or  extinguish  both,  that  fo 
Their  fympathizing  breafts  may  ever  freeze  or  glow. 

Q^  How  do  you  reconcile  that  paffage  in  St.  James  ii. 
24.  By  works  a  man  is  juftified,  and  not  by  faith 
only,  withthofe  federal paffages  in  St.  Paul,  which  mag- 
nify fait  b.  in  a  feeming  exclusion  of  works  ;  and  particu- 
larly with  Rom.  iii.  2.  therefore  weconfider,  that  a  man 
hs  juftified  by  faith  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  ? 

J.  When  we  read  the  Scriptures,  we  ihould  dili- 
gently attend  to  the  different  acceptations  of  the  fame 
words,  and  carefully  obferve,  whether  the  expreffions 
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of  feemingly  repugnant  paflages  are  not  varioufly  ap- 
plied by  the  facred  writers.  And  this  neceflary  me- 
thod difcreetly  follow'd  will  fairly  reconcile  St.  Paul 
and  St.  James,  and  make  them  greet  as  brethren. 

It  is  well  obferv'd,  x!i\zx  juflification  has  a  double  fig- 
nification  in  the  new  Teflament,   that  it  fometimes 
fignifies  no   more  than  our  baptifmal  juflification, 
which  may  be  cancePd  afterwards  thro'  our  own  de- 
fault, and  fometimes  our  final  juflification  at  Chrifl's 
tribunal, which  fhall  never  be  repeaPd ;  and  as  St.  Paul 
frequently  takes   the  word  iu  the  former  fenfe,    fo 
St.  James  ufes  it  in  the  latter.     And  well  might  St. 
Paul  fay,  that  faith  juftifies,  fincethe  Apofllesrequir'd 
no   more  of  the  perfons  they  admitted    to  baptifm. 
(which  is  the  means  of  our  juflification  or  remiffion) 
than  an  affent  of  the  mind  to  the  Gofpel-truths.  And 
this  is  evident  from  hence,  in  that  they  baptized  their 
profelytes,  or  which  is  all  one,  put  them  into  a  ftate 
of  falvation,  immediate  to  their  converfion,  before 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  exercifing  good  works. 
But  if  afterwards  they  proceeded  not  in  the  ways  of 
holinefs,     they  difannuPd  their  baptifm,  and  conse- 
quently their  juflification  too.    And  therefore  without 
contradiction  to  St.  Paul  may  St.  James  fay,  that  by 
nvorfo  a  man  is  jujlified,  finally  juilified,  finally  fav'd. 
Faith  alfo  has  a  double  acceptance  in  the  Scriptures ; 
as  in  fome  places  it  fignifies  a  dead,  frurtlefs  faith,. 
a  faith  of  devils  (for   they  befce-ve  and  tremble)  fo  in 
others  it  imports  an  active  lively  faith,  a  faith  pro- 
ductive of  good  works.     And  that    St.  Paul   ufes 
the  word  in  the  latter  fenfe,   we  may  collect  from 
hence,  that  fomewhere  inflead  of  faith  he  ufes  this 
fynonymous  exprefiion,  the  obedience  of  faith. 

Again,  St.  Paul  fometimes  ufes  the  word  iwrfo  in 
a  different  acceptation  from  St.  James's.  The  one 
means  the  works  of  the  ceremonial,  the  other  thofe 
of  the  moral  law.  The  one  intends  the  works  of 
the  levitical,  the  other  thofe  of  the  chriflian  inflitu- 
tion.  The  one  defigns  the  tithing  of  mint,  annifeed. 
Bd  5  End 
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and  cummin,  and  fuch  like  ;  the  other  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  the  like. 

Q.  What  is  the  nYlDH  m™ti°rtd  Gen.  ii.  12.  and 
the  n^l^l  mention" d  Genefis  xxx.   14. 

A.  As  to  the  former  we  think  Bochart's  opinion 
preferable  toothers,  who  fancies  thatif*fignifies  pearl : 
and  the  probability  of  this  will  appear  upon  a  compa- 
rifonof  Exod.  xvi.    14.  with  Numb.  xi.  7. 

As  to  the  latter,  Jobus  Ludolphus  will  not  allow  that 
it  fignifies  mandrakes ;  for  (fays  he)  neither  are  the 
flowers  of  a  mandrake  grateful  to  the  fmell,  nor  its 
fruit  agreeable  to  the  taite.  He  therefore  concludes 
it  to  be  the  Syrian  Maux,  a  delicious  fort  of  fruit,  in 
ihape  not  unlike  a  cucumber. 

Q^  My  brother  hath  married  tivo  wives,  who  are 
hoth  living,  one  in  the  country,  and  the  other  in  town ; 
with  the  latter  he  novj  refides,  and  no  one  knows  that 
he  hath  two  wives,  but  him/elf  and  I,  whom  he  lately 
told :  I  am  very  much  troubled  at  the  dangerous  Jlate  of 
his  foul  and  body,  and  beg  your  advice  how  to  dif- 
ckarge  my  confeience  in  the  cafe  ? 

A.  The  nrft  ftep  we  would  advife  you  to  take  is 
to  ufe  the  moft  perfuafive  arguments  to  win  him  off 
from  fo  dangerous  a  fin.  From  ineffectual  perfua- 
fion  you  fnould  advance  to  threatning,  and  bid  him 
leave  his  pretended  wife,  on  peril  of  your  difcovery. 
Prom  a  fruitlefs  threatning  you  fhould  go  on  to  the 
execution  of  your  threats,  and  nrft  more  cautioufly, 
and  if  that  be  inefficient,  then  more  openly  proceed 
by  cur  bleffed  Lord's  advice,  which  as  you  will  find; 
in  Mat.  xviii.   16  17  fo  you  will  do  well  to  follow. 

Q^  Whether  the  fun  goes  round  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  Jiand  fill ;  or  whether  they  b§th  move,  and  how/ 
they  move  ? 

A.  We  agree  with  the  belt,  modern  aftronomers* 
that  the  fun  is  an  immoveable  center,,  round  which 
the  planets  (of  which  the  earth  is  one)  move  by  dif- 
ferent revolutions ;  but  the  figure  which  the  earth  an- 
nually defcribes,  is  not  circular,  but  elliptical ;  which, 
is  the  reafon  why  {he  does  not  continue  equidiitant 

from 
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from  the  fun  ;  but  as  once  a  year  (he  travels  round 
the  fun,  fo  in  the  compafs  of  24  hours  ihe  moves 
round  her  own  axis,  whence  arife  the  alternate  fuc- 
ceffions  of  night  and  day. 

Q^  Why  do  we  fee  our  breath  in  the  winter,  and 
not  in  the  fummer  f 

A.  Becaufe  in  winter  your  breath  is  rendred  more 
condenfe  by  the  frigidity  of  the  ambient  air,  and  in 
warmer  feafons  it  is  rarified,  and  thence  becomes  im- 
perceptible. 

Q^  Why  do  we  Jleep  better  on  the  right  fide,  than  ok 
the  left  ? 

A.  Your  ileeping  better  on  the  right  fide,  than  on 
the  left,  is  no  general  rule,  fmce  fome  fleep  as  well,  or 
better  on  the  left  than  on  the  right,  it  being  chiefly 
owing  to  cuftom :  but  if  you  aflc  why  Ttis  more 
wholefom  to  fleep  on  the  right  fide,  it  may  be  an- 
fwer'd,  that  fuch  a  pofture  is  moft  convenient  for  the 
paffage  of  the  chyle  thro1  the  pylorus,  or  nether  ori- 
fice of  the  ftomach  into  the  guts  and  chyliferous  vef- 
fels,  and  confequently  moft  proper  for  digeftion. 

Q^  What  fhould  be  the  reafon  that  men  have  fuch 
different  apprehenftons  of  time  paft,  and  time  to  come,  I 
mean  as  to  its  duration ;  for  I  appeal  to  you,  Gentlemen, 
look  back  upon  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  your  paji  life,  and 
antedate  the  like  term  in  the  future,  and  fee  if  that 
won't  feem  of  a  much  longer  duration  than  that  which 
is  paft.  Novj,  pray,  inform  me  what  it  is  that  puts 
fitch  a  fallacy  upon  our  conceptions  ? 

A.  Becaufe  we  view  the  one  under  the  bare  notion 
©f  ideal  exiftence  (for  that  which  is  already  paft  is 
now  no  more)  whereas  to  the  ideal  exiftence  of  the 
other  we  adjoin  the  reality  of  a  future  exiftence.  And 
we  need  not  wonder  that  real  things  Ihould  make  a 
deeper  impreflion  than  fictitious  ones. 

But  to  account  for  it  another  way,  and  prefent  ycu 
with  an  utrvm  horum,  we  meafure  the  time  paft  by 
the  adtions  we  remember.  But  fmce  (o  many  of  for- 
mer occurrences  are  utterly  erafed  from  our  memo- 
ries, this  camot  but  wonderfully  fhorteri  the  fo  mea- 
D  d  6  fur'd 
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furM  time.  But  fince  we  cannot  meafure  future  time 
by  actions  or  ideas,  that  have  yet  no  being,  we  are 
oblig'd  to  have  recourfe  to  another  method,  and  make 
a  computation  by  the  multiplication  of  the  time  but 
very  lately  pad,  when  the  recollection  of  all  that  oc» 
curr'd  cannot  but  reprefent  it  under  a  tedious  ap- 
pearance. 

Q^  There  is  a  young  Lady  in  this  town  with  whom  I  ant 
fo  much  enamour 'd,  that  I  leve  her  above  all  things  in 
the  world,  and  1  am  of  opinion,  that  Jhe  loves  me  altoge- 
ther as  well;  hut  her  fortune  exceeding  mine,  1  cannot 
tell  how  to  make  my  application  to  her,  nor  tell  what  to 
do  to  let  her  know  mymind;  nor  can  Jhe  thro  hajhfulnefs 
tell  how)  to  open  hers  to  me',  fo  that  your  fpeedy  afjijl- 
€ince  is  defired,  to  tell  me  by  what  means  I  may  intro- 
duce my  felf  into  her  company  and  acquaintance. 

A.  Since  you  can  frame  to  your  felf  fuch  an  af- 
furance  of  the  Lady's  paflion  for  you,,  without  the 
leafi  acquaintance  with  her,  we  advife  you  by  all 
means,  not  to  endeavour  to  make  yourfelf  better 
known  to  her,  left  the  conviction  of  your  error  (the 
probable  refult  of  fuch  an  airy  foundation)  difturb 
sthe  pleajing  amufement  you  now  enjoy. 

Q^  Whether  there  ever  was  or  is  fuch  a  creature  as 
win  Hermaphrodite,  and  how  far  both  fexes  prevail  ? 

A.  That  there  be  Hermaphrodites,  is  certain,  a  cer- 
tain Gentleman  of  our  Society  having  feen  feveral  of 
divers  fpecies ;  but  it  is  obferv'd  they  are  not  equally 
prevalent  in  both  fexes,  being  generally  inefficient 
for  generation  in  one. 

Q^  Ye  powers,  from  whom  in  vain  I  feek  ref>ofe9 
To  you  the   mournful  Jiory  of  my  woes 
J  did  unfold,  my  Damon'j  dying  fame, 
My  lofs  of  honour,  innocence,  and  fame ; 
The  virgin  joys  that  1  no  more  /hall  fee, 
Tet  you  remain  as  pitilefs  as  he : 
Wretch  that  I  am,  to  aid  me  earth  denies. 
And  the  no  longer  charitable  fkies, 
Behold  my  grief  with  unrelenting  eyes. 
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Whither,  alas!  for  refuge  Jhall  1  run, 

Oh!  whither,  fcornd,  forfaken  and  undone  ? 

Yet  heaven  at  laji  compajjionate  may  prove, 

May  pity  blooming  youth  and  haplefs  love  : 

Sighs  from  a  foul  bat b1  d  in  repentant  tears 

Shall  climb  the  ftars,  and  reach  its  willing  ear  Si 

But  man,  obdurate  man,  while  we  implore, 

Flies  from  ttfintreating  maid  he  did  adore. 

Thenfareweltrifing  life,  a  long  adieu, 

To  blifs  and  joy,  to  happinefs  and  you  ; 

The  lonely  vault  offome  capacious  tomb 

Will  hide  me  from  the  miferies  to  come  ; 

Securely  there  my  weary  head  reclined, 

Tranquillity  and  peace  will  ever  find : 

No  more,  dear perjur 'd 'youth,  whom  fill  I  love, 

Willy  our  idea  my  cold  bofom  move; 

Thoy  now  the  phantom  Jhines  and  glitters  there, 

*Twill  vanijh  then,  depart,  and  difappear . 

The  bleeding  ghojl  of  murder  d  innocence 

Will  fright  my  foul  no  more  ;  that  refidence 

Ofperfecl  reft  no  wakeful  terror  knovjs, 

Eternal filence  dwells  wtthfweet  repofe  :. 

Lamenting  lovesjhall  weep  around  my  grave y 

The  lofsofher  they  knew  not  how  tofave. 

Here  generous  youths  my  Jlr earning  tears  deny 

More  words  to  grief,  my  dim  and  dazPd  eye 

Can  fee  no  more;  but  with  decaying  light 

lnfenfibly  finks  into  eternal  night :. 

Yet  oh  !  I  feel  a  melancholy  joy 

Smile  on  my  foul,  prefaging  1  Jhall  be 

Blejl  e'en  in  death,  and  free  from  trouble  know 

More  blifs  above,  than  what  I  weakly  loft  below. 

Euthalia. 

A.  The  mounting  lark  fo  warbles  as  fhe  flies, 
To  gild  her  wings  with  luftre  in  the  fkies ; 
So  mourns  the  dying  fwan  in  notes,  which  pleafe 
To  think  fhe's  finking  to  eternal  eafe. 
But  oh  Euthalia  !  e'er  thou  tak'il  thy  flight, 
Prepare  thee  for  thofe  maniions  pf  delight  y 

Let 
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Let  penitential  fighs  and  flowing  tears 

Secure  thy  paffage  and  difcharge  thy  fears, 

Let  them  thy  fully'd  innocence  repair, 

For  nothing  criminal  muji  enter  there. 

Then  with  contempt  the  barb'rous  man  you'll  view, 

Who  with  delulive  arts  could  thus  purfue 

Your  ruin,  hideous  will  his  afpect  feem, 

And  all  your  fondnefs  vanifli  like  a  dream. 

Q;_  Great  Smintheus,  who  encompafs'd  all  with  day, 
T>ojl  rule  thy  throne,  and  fervent  beams  difplay; 
On  whofe  right  hand  fits  virtue  in  her  pride ', 
And  witfiands  centinel  on  t'other  fide : 
'Tell,  for  'tis  you  the  depth  of  fee  rets  know, 
From  whence  does  odorifrous  amber  flow  ? 
Whyfome  does  cloudy,  fome  refined  appear, 
What  greater  virtues  iffuefrom  the  clear, 
Than  from  the  dark  condenfed  amber fiow, 
Tell,  and  oblige  your  friend Cornel  io  ? 

A.  Bitumen-like  the  fragramt  amber  breeds, 
And  from  the  caverns  of  the  earth  proceeds  l 
Thence  in  the  ocean's  bounds  its  progrefs  takesP 
Whofe  faltnefs  there  its  condenfation  makes : 
But  only  fome  cloudy,  and  fome  clear  is  feen 
Is  plain,  fince  one's  impure,  the  other  clean> 
Their  virtues  only  differ  in  degree, 
As  this  to  that  may  preferable  be. 

Q^  Apollo' j  the  man 

Who  muji  fohe,  if  he  can, 
The  queflion  I'm  going  to  profofe : 

The  which  if  he  don't, 

Or  he  othcrwife  won't, 
He  deferves  to  be  lugd  by  the  vofe : 

The  quejiion  is,  why 

Tmfo  ready  to  die 
With  laughing,  or  aukwardly  grin, 

When  about  my  fides  rove 

The  fair  hand  of  my  love, 
Like  a  fidlers  upon  violin  ? 

On  the  contrary  Jhe, 

Without  moving  for  pie, 
Can  hear  ?ny  hands  rcving  around:  Tk$ 
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Iho  nofiays  to  defend 

From  the  touch  of  my  hand,  ] 
But  only  this  wrapper  caji  round. 

A.  Pretty  mailer,  *tis  love 

Does  your  faculties  move, 
With  your  ticklifh  and  fond  inclinations : 

Whilft  a  temper  fedate 

To  your  FAIR  does  relate, 
Which  behaviour  more  modefl  occafions. 

But  that  love  you  profefs, 

We  may  readily  guefs, 
Since  your  poetry  bears  fuch  confufion : 

Since  the  flrength  of  your  lays 

Lyes  in  wrapper  and  ilays, 
And  you  make  fuch  a  fldling  conclufion, 

Q^  Apollo,  1  wonder 

That  you  can  thus  blunder, 
And  give  us  falfe  anfwersfor  true  i 

That  afs  which  wasjpoke  of 

And  you  made  a  joke  of 
1  believe  was  related  to  you  ; 

Or  elfe  with  relations 

And  equivocations, 
leu *d  never  fo  foolijh  appear  ; 

When  a  quefliorfs  advanced,  Sir, 

Which  you  cannot  anfwer, 
You  fraight  turn  it  off 'with  a  jeer \ 

A  quefiion  was  fent 

Withfenfe  enough  in  it, 
Why  a  horfe  is  afraid  of  an  afs  2 

But  like  ignoramus,  • 

For  quillets  tnojl  famous, 
You  had  not  an  anfwer  topafs. 

A.  When  a  quefiion  is  fent, 

In  which  can  be  meant 
Neither  reafon  nor  fenfe*  we  think  befr, 

To  ihew  how  we  flight 

The  follies  they  writer 
To  render  the  author  our  jell. 

If  an  horfe  (as  you  faid) 

Of  an  afs  is  afraid  ;  The* 
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Then  whs  would  believe,  but  a  fool; 
They  would  kindly  imbrace 
To  form  a  new  race, 
And  ingender between  them  a  mule? 
Perhaps  your  rude  phiz 
Your  argument  is, 
Becaufe  when  you  courted  your  lafs, 
She  ftarted  to  fee 
Such  a  creature  as  thee, 
Thence  thought  all  afraid  of  an  afs. 
Q.  Ye  Jons  of  bright  Phoebus, 
Who  in  omnibus  rebus, 
Are  ready  and 'willing  fadvife  'r 
Pray  pity  my  cafe, 
Tho''  'thas  a  bad  face, 
And  whatever  you  fay  I  will  prize. 
By  tajling  the  pleasures 
Of '  lows  five  et  eft  treajures, 
I  have  ruin 'd  my f elf  1 fear x 
T<ve  got  a  young  braty 
Which  addles  my  pate, 
Jt  puzzles  me  herw  to  get  clear, 
A.  Who  take  fuch  a  courfe 
Muft  expect  fome  remorfe, 
Since  you  have  gained  your  ends, 
Both  juftice  and  honour. 
Will  fix  you  upon  her, 
As  the  only  way  to  make  amends. 
Q^  Your  thoughts  of  our  tranjlation  of  the  4th  verfe 
if  the  cxli.Pfalm;  to  me  itfsemsto  have  no  coherence  nuith 
thai  ufed  in  our  Liturgy. 

A.  Since  our  old  Englijh  verfion  (which  is  that  in 
our  Liturgy)  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  tranflation, 
but  our  new  verfion  from  the  Hebrew  orginal,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  different  exprefhons  ;  but  the 
exprefiions  of  both  tranflations  in  the  recited  texts 
are  fo  fynonymous  (or  alike  in  fenfe)  that  we  are 
furprifed  it  mould  raife  any  fcruple  in  your  mind. 
We  would  therefore  advife  you  to  compare  them  a- 
gain  carefully,  and  you  will  readily  perceive  your  er- 
ror.. Qit-fe 
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Q^  In  your  anjkver  to  mine  on  polygamy  your  confequence 
is  not  parallel ';  for  when  the  Apojile  fays,  Let  not  bijbops 
be  frikers,  brawlers,  covetous,  Sec.  We  do  not  infer  from 
thence,  that  others  may  not  be  fo,  but  becaufe  we  know 
in  fever  al places  of  Scripture  thofe  things  are  exprefy  for- 
bidden :  Now  this  cannot  be  an  equal  cafe,  unlefsyou  can 
/hew  me  that  polygamy  is  fo ;  and  what  is  not  denied  in 
Scripture  may  be  allow 'd,  that  being  allow  d  to  be  a  per- 
feci  guide. 

Therefore  Q^  again,  if  the  contrary  be  not  only  a  hu- 
man order  ? 

A.  Since  the  precept  againft  polygamy  in  a  biftiop 
is  introdue'd  in  the  very  fame  manner  with  thofe  o- 
ther  precepts,  it  follows,  that  they  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pounded in  the  fame  fenfe,  unlefs  extrinfically  deter- 
mined to  another.  If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  from 
Tome  other  place  or  topic,  that  the  Scriptures  allow 
polygamy  in  the  laity,  we  own,  that  the  text  you 
quoted  would  imply  as  much.  But  then  clofe  think- 
ing would  have  fuggefted  to  you,  that  the  implica- 
tion would  be  deducible,.  not  merely  from  the  tenor 
of  the  words,  as  you  fuppofed,  but  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  them  with  that  other  proof  you  mention.  We 
fhall  confider  the  force  of  it  when  we  fhall  anfwer 
your  ether  queftion  of  polygamy,  which  we  refer  to 
another  paper. 

Q^  Why  did  Aaron,  when  he  caji  the  golden  God  for 
the  Ifraelites,  make  it  in  thefiape  of  a  young  beef  above 
all  other  creatures  ? 

A.  It  is  probable  he  did  it  in  imitation  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  the  Ifraelites  had  fo  lately  left.  And  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  the  Egyptians  worfhip'd  OJiris  and  Ifis, 
the  one  under  the  fhape  of  an  ox,  the  other  under 
that  of  a  cow. 

Q±  Whether  the  fouls  in  paradife  know  thofe  'whom  they 
mojl  valued  in  this  life  ? 

A.  Since  we  difallow  of  a  paradife  diftinc"t  from 
heaven,  as  we  have  formerly  mew'd,  we  beg  leave, 
that  the  queftion  may  be  dated,  (as  it  is  by  many) 
concerning  the  faints  in  heaven. 

As 
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As  our  defire  of  fatisfattion,  in  this  too  curious  a 
query,  takes  its  origin  from  that  ravifhing  delight, 
which  fo  agreeably  arifes  from  the  reciprocal  endear- 
ments of  entirely  united  friends,  and  which  we  wifli 
may  not  expire  with  our  parting  breath,  fo  this  is 
but  a  fandy  foundation  of  our  fruitlefs  hopes,  fmce 
every  fmgle  inhabitant  of  thofe  bleffed  regions  will 
be"  dearer,  infinitely  dearer  to  us,  than  are  here  our 
neareft  relatives,  our  beft  beloved.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  a  partial  friendfhip  in  that  happy  place,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  peace,  harmony,  and  delight  j 
where  we  fhall  ]ove,  as  well  as  live  as  Angels ;  where 
every  member  of  the  church  triumphant  will  be  our 
mother,  our  brother,  and  ourfijlcr  ? 

We  fhould  confider  too,  that  here  we  chufe  our 
intimites,  not  fo  much  by  the  ftandard  of  virtue,  as 
the  agreeablenefs  of  their  humours  to  thofe  of  ours, 
not  fo  much  by  merit,  as  giddy  fancy;  an&'Ifby 
merit,  yet  frequently  by  a  miftaken  one.  Whereas, 
when  this  mortal  Jhall have  put  on  immortality;  when 
we  fhall  be  diverted  of  our  weak  infirmities,  fancy 
will  guide  no  longer,  humour  will  prevail  no  more, 
but  reafon  will  be  re-inftated  in  its  priftine  fove- 
reignty.  If  therefore  we  would  enjoy  their  friend- 
fhip in  heaven,  whom  we  value  molt,  we  muft  va- 
lue them  moft  that  beft  deferve  it ;  in  imitation  of 
the  Pfalmift,  we  muft  be  ready  to  cry  out,  All  my 
delight  is  on  the  faints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  on  fitch 
as  excel  in  virtue. 

Q.  Why  does  hot  water  freeze  fooner  than  cold ? 

A.  Hot  water  cannot  be  faid  to  freeze  fooner  than 
cold  ;  but  water  once  heated  and  cold  may  be  more 
fubjeft  to  freeze  than  cold  water  that  never  was 
heated,  by  reafon  of  the  evaporation  of  the  fpirituous 
parts,  which  render  it  lefsable  to  withftand  the  power 
of  frofty  weather. 

Q^  What  benefit  doth  one  receive  by  kifjing  ?  And  who 
nvasthe  invent  er  of  it? 

A.  Ah !  Madam,  if  you  ever  had  a  lover,  you 
would  not  have  come  to  Apollo  for  a  folution,  fince 

there 
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there  is  no  difpute  but  the  kiffes  of  mutual  lovers 
give  infinite  fatisfadtion  and  pleasure  above  defcrip- 
tion.  As  to  the  invention  of  it,  'tis  certain  nature 
was  its  author,  and  that  it  began  with  the  firft  court- 
fhip. 

Q.  Whence  arofe  the  cuflom  of  drinking  healths?  and 
why  is  the  Queeen's  drank  before  the  ChurcPs  ? 

A.  The  drinking  of  healths  probably  took  its  rife 
from  the  time  of  the  Danes  in  this  ifland,  it  being 
cuftomary  with  the  Danes,  whilft  an  Englijhman  was 
drinking,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  {tabbing  him, 
The  Englijb  upon  this,  enter'd  into  combination,  to 
be  mutual  pledges  of  fecurity  for  each  other  whilft 
drinking,  fo  drank  to  each  other's  health  and  preser- 
vation. From  thence  alfo  came  the  cuftom  of  pledg- 
ing- The  Queen  being  head  of  the  Church,  her 
health  claims  precedence. 

Q^  Is  it  harder  to  gain  a  woman's  love,  or  to  keep  it 
nvhen  obtained? 

A.  The  great  difficulty  lyes  in  the  firft  attempt, 
fince,  if  a  man  has  fhewn  himfelf  mafter  of  an  ad- 
drefs  fufficient  enough  to  gain  the  love  of  a  Lady,  he 
feldom  forfeits  her  efteem,  till  he  has  made  it  appear, 
that  his  conqueft  was  due  to  a  pretended  not  a  real 
merit. 

Q^  I  am  thinking  to  change  my  condition,  1  have  two 
Gentle-women  offer 'd  me,  both  are  beautiful,  witty,  and 
good  humour  d,  all  the  difference  is,  one  is  born  of  a  good 
family,  and  has  no  fortune  ;  the  other  has  a  fortune,  and 
is  of  a  mean  defcent.     I  defire  to  know  which  to  chufe  ? 

A,  If  you  have  an  eftate  to  maintain  the  young 
Lady  agreeably  to  her  defcent,  the  generofity  of  the 
aclion  will  give  you  much  reputation  with  people 
of  fenfe  ;  alfo  the  confequence  is  likely  to  turn  much 
to  your  comfort,  fince  fuch  have  generally  a  better 
notion  of  gratitude  than  others.  But  if  your  circum- 
ftances  are  not  fo,  we  advife  you  to  accept  of  the 
laft,  whofe  fortune  may  make  amends  for  her  mean 
defcent. 

Q^  Pray  inform  a  poor  man  how  &  get  wealth? 

A.  By  induitry.  Q^  Apollo, 
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Q^  Apollo,  I  the  meanefl  of  the  throng, 
Who  daily  learn  f-om  your  politer  fong  : 
J  the  unhappy ,  wretched  and  forlorn 
(To  all  the  wrecks  of  'adroerfe  fortune  born) 
To  bujtnefs  doomd,  to  that  am  fore1  d fubmit ; 
That  crofs  of  happinefs,  that  bane  of  wit  y 
That  fatal  curfe  does  all  my  ills  create, 
And  fill  my  thoughts  run  counter  to  my  pate. 
For  when  thofe  trivials  e'er  my  mind  deface 9 
Opponent  fcenes  their  characters  erafe ; 
The  mufick  too  of  your  hroic  lyre 
Does  greater  deeds  and  nobler  thoughts  infpire. 
That  dear  inchantrefs  does  my  breaft  controul, 
There  reigns  fupreme  and  lords  it  o'er  the  whole. 
■Oppojtng  cares  in  vain  their  force  confpire, 
Or  corning  dangers  quell  the  morning  fire. 
But  by  your  five  et  deluflons  led  afray, 
Whiljlwith  a  beckyoufealmy  wandring  foul  away* 

Ceafe  then,  ye  bards,  your  too  harmonious  lays, 
And  crop  the  tow* ring  trophies  of  your  praife , 
Applauding  bays  Jo  crowd  your  temples  o'er, 
They  lie  left  no  room  on  your  expanded fort ', 
You  to  receive  or  we  to  heap  on  more. 
Ceafe  then  your  f  rains,  or  your  indulgence  flew, 
And  paint  the  path  you  woud  ad<vife  me  to. 

A.  Recall,  miftaken  bard,  abandon'd  fenfe, 
Summon  your  reafon  to  your  mind's  defence, 
Wit,  when  uncurb 'd,  oft  leads  our  fouls  aftray, 
And  that  obfeures  our  path,which  fhou'd  direct  our  way; 
But  when  true  judgment  does  as  Pilot  fit, 
And  turns  the  fprightly  rudders  of  our  wit  \ 
We  plainly  fee,  that  men  without  employ 
Are  JbipwracPd  oft  mfeas  of  light  and  dang'rous  joy, 
Whilft  folid  bufenefs  balances  our  fail, 
And  fafely  ftands  the  fhock  of  ev'ry  adverfe  gale. 
Q.  Ye  learned  Apollo's, 
Pray  anfwer  what  follows, 

For  a  wager  does  on  it  depend', 
Refohe  me  from  whence 
Does  the  cockney  commence, 

And  Til  Hill  efieem  you  mj  friend*  A.  The 
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A.  The  flory  is  common 

That  one  Mr.  Bowman, 
From  London  to  Exeter  came, 

When  a  horfe  chanc'd  to  neigh, 

And  a  cocked  crowed  by  the  way, 
He  gave  the  lajl  the  firfis  name. 

A  Lady  Jent  us  the  following  Lines,  with  a  Knot  of  Silk 
made  up  like  a  Halter. 

Q^  IhJ  you  promised  your  anfwer 
Amain  to  advance,  Sir, 
Like  mortals  I  find  you  fill  vary, 
For  twelve  days  arepafi, 
Since  lfent  it  ysu  lajl, 
Ergo  omnes  fint  patibulari. 
Yet  tojhew  my  rejpecl, 
(Tor  all  your  neglecl) 
<Tbd>  about  the  poor  infecl  you  falter, 
I  pity  your  fate. 
Which  will  comefoon  or  late. 
And  have  fent you  afilken  halter. 
A.  The  prefent  you  fent, 
We  received  as  'twas  meant, 
And  fhou'd  we  make  ufe  of  y  oar  fattin, 
The  reafon  wou'd  be, 
Mere  vexation  to  fee, 
A  young  Lady  attack  us  with  Latin. 
If  with  one  tongue  you  can, 
So  much  overtalk  man, 
Sure  with  two  you'll  harangue  us  to  death, 
We  may  therefore  think  fit, 
Not  to  die  by  your  wit, 
But  prevent ,  by  your  prefent,  your  breath. 
Q^  A  youth  I  admire, 
But  I'm  forced  to  retire, 
And  return  cruel  hate  for  tender eft  love, 
Uncivil,  unkind, 
As  wav%ring  as  wind, 
Obliged  by  my  friends,  inconfant  1  prove, 


It 
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//  never  refrains, 
His  generous  pains, 
But  ftudies  to  fee  me  with  different  wiles » 
But  becaufe  he  wants  cajb 
(The  de'eltake  alltrafb) 
I  dare  not  oblige  him  with  one  of  my /miles: 
How  to  change  my  friends  mind, 
And  make  ''cm  more  kind, 
AmyntasV  ruin,  with  mine,  fray  prevent, 
And  in  your  next  fay, 
If  lawfully  I  may, 
To  pleafe  myfelf,  marry  without  their  confent  ? 
\By  my  friends  I  mean  brothers-in-law.] 
A.  If  Amyntas  his  flame, 
With  yours  be  the  fame, 
And  his  morals  are  fuch,   will  fecure  you  from 
ruin ; 
And  you've  enough  cq/h 
For  both  tho'  but  trafh, 
*Tis  fuch  many  comforts  from  thence  are  accruing. 
Then  ne'er  be  in  awe, 
Of  a  brother-in-law, 
Whofe  pretended  regard  may  be  only  deflgn  : 
For  fuch  have  no  force, 
In  for  better,  for  worfe, 
By  human  injunctions,  or  precepts  divine. 
Q^  Which  are  moft  to  be  admired,  the  works  of  na- 
ture, or  the  works  of  grace? 

A.  If  it  be  ftupendous,  out  of  nothing  to  make  a 
man,  it  is  more  flupendous,  out  of  worfe  than  no- 
thing to  re-make  a  man.  If  it  be  difficult  out  of 
non-exiftence  to  make  us  be,  it  is  more  difficult  out 
of  finners  to  make  us  faints.  Nature  writes  upon 
unblotted  paper  ;  grace  firft  erafes  the  blot,  and  then 
makes  a  new,  a  fair  impreffion.  It  is  glorious  in 
the  almighty  Potter,  out  of  a  non-fubflratum  to  make 
comely  vefTels ;  but  it  is  more  tranfeendently  fo  out 
of  veffels  of  wrath,  to  make  <veffels  of  honour.  Creation 
is  a  iingle  taft.  :  Renovation  includes  annihilation  and 

ere- 
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creation  too.  The  Creator  exerted  his  omnipotence 
in  one  ;  the  Creator  became  a  creature  to  effect  the 
other.  Happy  Adam,  that  he  was  able  to  fay,  in  pa- 
radife,  by  nature  I  am,  what  I  am  ;  but  more  happy 
fons  of  Adam,  that  they  are  able  to  fay,  even  out  of 
paradife,  by  grace  we  are  what  we  are.  If  in  the 
works  of  nature  we  furvey  feveral  attributes  of  God ; 
in  the  works  of  grace  we  behold  the  fame  attributes, 
with  additionary  ones  more  eminently  difplayed.  Here 
we  behold  his  juitice  in  the  punifhment  of  fin,  and 
yet  his  mercy  too  in  the  pardon  of  the  finner.  Here 
we  view  his  wifdom  in  the  contrivance  of  fuch  a 
method,  as  at  once  releafes  the  criminal,  and  yet  pre- 
fer ves  authority  ;  at  once  remits  our  difobedience  to 
his  laws,  and  yet  guards  thole  very  laws  from  a  fu- 
ture breach.  Here  we  admire  his  holinefs,  in  that, 
tho1  he  cancels  our  unhappy  guilt,  he  yet  more  ftrongly 
obliges  us  to  he  holy,  even  as  he  is  holy.  Here  we 
wonder  at  his  power,  in  effecting  our  redemption  by 
fuch  an  union,  as  is  infcrutable  to  man,  unfathomable 
to  Angels,  for  the  very  Angels  dejire  to  pry  into  it.  Here 
we  Hand  in  admiration  at  his  goodnefs,  which,  not- 
withftanding  our  provocations,  could  yet  prompt  him 
to  exert  fuch  wonders  in  our  behalf.  O!  the  glori- 
ous attributes  of  God,  fo  furprizingly  difplay'd  in 
pardon'd  finners !  his  works  of  grace  are  all  un-fearch- 
able,  and  his  ways  pall  finding  out. 

But  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  all  this,  let  us  confider 
the  intention  of  it ;  confider,  that  the  grace  of  God* 
which  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaches  us,  that  de- 
nying ungodlinefs,  and  worldly  lufts,  we  Jhould  li  ije  fi- 
ber ly,  right eoujly,  and  godly  in  this  pre/en t  world : 

Q^  Whether  7w  really  a  crime  for  a  young  man,  (that 
has  not  wherewithal  to  keep  a  wife)  to  con'verfe  mode- 
rately with  a  mifs,  Jince  Wis  only  following  the  diftates  of 
nature,  as  to  eat  when  hungry,  drink  when  dry,  &c. 

A.  We  muft  acquaint  you,  that  the  flmilitudes  you 

ufe  are  no  ways  parallel.     For  though  nature  cannot 

fubfift  without  meat  and  drink,  yet  it  may  without 

the  other.     Our  Saviour  indeed  fays  of  perpetual  vir- 

3  gtoty, 
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ginity,  where  there  are  opportunities  of  marriage,  all 
men  cannot  bear  this,  but  they  to  -whom  it  is  given.  But 
chaftity  is  a  gift  we  may  be  fure  he  will  beftow  oh 
thofe,  to  whom  he  denies  the  opportunities  of  mar- 
riage, unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  him  an  Egyptian  tafk- 
malter,  fuppofe  him  to  refufe  us  ftraw,  and  yet  re- 
quire the  full  tale  of  brick. 

Q^  What  will  (at  the  laft  day)  he  done  with  thofe 
men,  who  art  not  good  enough  for  heaven,  nor  bad  enough 
for  hell? 

Q^  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  middle  ftate,  who- 
ever therefore  are  not  bad  enough  for  the  {hades  be- 
low, we  doubt  not,  but  a  merciful  Redeemer  will 
gracioufly  admit  them  into  his  heavenly  paradife. 
But  let  us  carefully  beware,  that  we  judge  not  too  fa- 
vourably of  our  felves,  left  by  a  falle,  a  miftaken  efti* 
mate,  we  fall  fhort  of  the  Glory  that  is  to  be  revealed. 

Q.  How  can  it  ft  and 'with  thejuft  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God  to  give  man  free-will,  feeing  God  foreknew 
he  would  abufe  that  free-will,  to  his  own  hurt  and  dam- 
nation, or  why  he fuffered  him  to  be  tempted?  It  maybe 
anfwered,  That  the  advantage  we  have  by  ChrifTj  dy- 
ing, fufficiently  equalizes,  if  not  exceeds  the  lofs  we  fuftain 
by  the  fall  of  Adam.  1 anfwer  no,  for  (notwithftanding 
redemption)  the  greater  part  of  mankind  muft  remain  in 
endlefs  mijery  to  all  eternity. 

A.  The  reafon  why  fo  many  fancy,  that  free- 
will,^ circumftantiated  in  man,  is  irreconcileable 
to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  is  namely  this,  they  confider 
his  goodnefs  exclufive  of  his  other  attributes,  which 
is  no  lefs  than  to  un-god  him  :  According  to  the  ob- 
jection, juftice  cannot  poflibly  belong  to  God.  And 
yet  to  debar  God  of  the  poffibility  of  exercifing  ju- 
ftice, vindictive  juftice,  (for  juftice  is  not  complete 
without  it)  what  is  this  but  to  circumfcribe  infinity  ? 
Would  we  therefore  but  confider,  What  wonders  God 
has  done  for  the  children  of  men,  to  determine  their  free- 
will aright,  confiftently  with  liberty  ;  would  we  but 
reflect,  how  unreafonable  it  is  to  diveft  onr  Maker 
of  what  goes  to  the  completion  of  infinite  perfec- 
tion ; 
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tion  ;  would  we  but  obferve,  that  his  wifdom,  (tho' 
objected  by  the  querift  to  a  contrary  purpofe)  is 
concern'd  to  reconcile  one  attribute  with  another, 
his  juftice  with  his  goodnefs  ;  would  we  but  ponder 
thefe  things,  we  fhould  ceafe  our  unreafonable  doubts, 
and  fay,  Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord,  when  we  plead 
with   tbee. 

Q^  Why  does  gun  powder,  that  is  compofed  of  fuch 
fiery  particles,  when  diffolv'd  in  water,  have  a  contrary 
quality,  and  be  as  cold  as  ice  ? 

A.  Becaufe  upon  its  diholution  there  becomes  a 
feparation  of  its  contrary  qualities,  and  its  inflam- 
mable ones,  which  were  before  predominant,  flying 
from  fo  oppofite  a  body,  as  that  of  water,  leaves  the 
languid  particles  of  the  gun-powder  without  a  mix- 
ture, and  confequently  occafions  an  entire  reft,  which. 
is,  what  we  vulgarly  call,  intenfe  coldnefs. 

Q.  Since  the  moon  is  a  dark  body,  'which  are  thofe 
two  great  lights  that  God  made,  the  one  to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  other  to  rule  the  night  ?  \ 

A.  Tho'  the  moon  be  an  opake  (or  dark)  body, 
irrefpeclively,  and  in  its  felf,  yet  it  is  luminous  with 
refpect  to  us,  in  that  it  reflects  the  light  of  the  Sun 
on  this  lower  world.  And  therefore,  by  virtue  of 
fuch  reflection,  it  may  juftly  be  ftyl'd,  as  it  is  in 
fcripture,  the  letter  light  to  rule  the  night. 

Q.  Finding  in  one  of  your  papers,  a  letter  (in  behalf 
of  a  young  Lady  of  eight  hundred  pound  fortune  J  com- 
plaining of  the  many  fruitlefs  journies  Jhe  hath  made  up 
to  London,  in  quejl  of  a  hujband,  would  beg  the  fa- 
vour of  your  directions,  bow  Jhe  and  I  may  come  to  an 
interview,  1  lying  under  the  fame  unlucky  predicament , 
having  done  all  that  in  me  lies  to  engage  fome  pretty  Jhe 
to  accept  of  my  pafjion,  but  in  vain.  1  am  young,  in 
good  bufinefs,  and  by  the  by,  think  I  deferve  a  vjift 
with  fo  much  money. 

A.  You  cannot  be  under  the  fame  predicament  as 

the  Lady  is,    fince  you  have  the  liberty  of  addrefs, 

which  the  modefty  of  her  fex  denies  her  ;  therefore 

fome  greater  merit,  than  your  baffled  attempts  de- 

Vol.  II.  Ee  monftrate, 
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monftrate,  muft  be  thrown  in  to  balance  the  account. 

Q^  Are  <vcomen  as  capable  of  learning  as  men  ? 

A.  Since  our  fex  allow  the  fairer  one  a  no  dif- 
obliging  character,  the  character  of  the  /aft,  the  tender 
fex,  they  will  not,  we  prefume,  at  all  relent  it,  if 
we  be  unwilling  to  contradict  a  character   they  are 
not  difpleafed  with,  and  venture  to  affirm,  that  they 
are  call  in  too  foft  a  mould,   are  made  of  too  fine,  too 
delicate  a  compofure  to  endure  the    fe verity  of  iludy, 
the  drudgery  of  contemplation,  the  fatigue  of  pro- 
found fpeculations,  of  deep  researches.  Had  Eze  fprang 
out  of  Adam's  head,   as  according  to  the  poets,  P 'alias 
did  out  of  Jove's,  we  might  then  indeed  be  of  other 
ientiments.     But  fmce  me  was  taken  from  his  fide, 
to  denote  her  his  companion  in  inferior  matters,  but 
not  a  fharer  in  dominion  ;    fince   Adam  was  created 
for  a  ruler,  thy  defire  Jhall  be'  to  thy  hujband,  and  he 
Jhall  rule  over  thee,  we  cannot  think,  that  the  God  of 
nature  would  beftow  the  fame  qualifications  for  go- 
vernment upon  a  fex  he  intended  for  Jubjeclion,  as  he 
would  on  thofe  he  defign'd  for  empire.    Not  but  that 
there  may  be  fome  women  eminent  for  learning,  too 
many  to  be  called  Phoenixes,  as  tho1   each  fucceflbr 
arofe  from  her  predeceffor's  afhes ;  nay,  there  may  be 
fome  few,  who  may  feem  to  rival  men,   to  bid  fair, 
tho'  not  for  the  palm  of  victory,  yet  for  the  glory  of 
equality.     In  evidence  of  which  we  appeal  to  a  noted 
foreigner,  fcarcely  inferior  to  a  very  learned  hufband. 
We  appeal  to  a  country-woman  of  our  own,  whofe 
fublime,  whofe  manly  energy  might  befpeak  her  man. 
We  appeal  to  a  deceafed  Lady,  whofe  uncommon 
merit  has  enter'd  in  the  lift,  of  thofe  contenders,  who 
lay  claim  to  that  admirable  book,  The  whole  duty  of 
man.     And  tho'  fhe  may  not  be  the  perfon,  (for  the 
Ladies  can  never  blame  us,  if  unwilling  to  give  away 
fo  glorious  a  title  from  our  own  fex,  tho1  this  be  the 
effcd  rather  of  our  wifhes  than  of  our  knowledge) 
tho'  fhe  may  not  be  the  perfon,    yet  if  one  of  the 
mafculine  gender  can  put  in  a  better  plea,  he  may  yet 
fay  of  her  in  imitation  of  what  Ajax  faidof  his  antago- 
ailt  Uljjes,  (but  without  his  contempt)  — a 
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•  a  nolle  Jhe 

That  durjl  for  fuch  a  prize  contend  with  me* 

But  yet  the  women  may  perhaps  outllrip  the  men 
in  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  in  lefs  profound  con- 
cerns, in  nimble  turns  of  thought  in  common  con- 
verfadon.  And  therefore  our  Creator  has  graciouily 
befriended  us,  in  that  he  has  afforded  us  fuch  excel- 
lent companions  to  divert  our  vacant  hours,  to  re- 
lieve our  wearied  minds,  to  fupply  our  wafted  vigor, 
to  recruit  our  exhaufted  thoughts,  and  prepare  us  for 
our  future  labours,  our  fucceeding  ftudies. 

Thus  they  in  learning,  the?  they  yield  the  bell, 

Vet  are  the  caufe,  that  men  fo  far  excell. 

Q^  I  am  grown  pretty  fat,  and  in  a  fair  way, 
To  add  to  my  plenty  more  erfry  day: 
So  therefore  to  you  for  advice  1  do  feek, 
As  thinking  than  doctors  you! re  fqmething  more  cheap  z 
1  moderate  exercife  conjiantly  ufe, 
As  fencing,  and  dancing,   1  invoke  to  my  mufe  ; 

1  read  'various  authors,  thd  difficult  too  ; 

2  pen  fet  to  paper,  yet  this  will  not  do  ; 
Some  advife  me  to  marry,  as  a  <very  good  way  ; 
Some  tell  me  I  muji  at  tennis  go  play  ; 

And  a  thoufand  odd  things  fill  added  to  thefe, 
Yet  nothing  without  your  wife  counfel  will  pleafe  : 
For  I  mightily  truft  to  Apollo'*  found  mind, 
As  expecling  from  thence  my  remedium  to  fnd. 

A.  Since  the  courfes  prefcrib'd  have  not  alterM 
your  ftate, 
And  no  moderate  methods  will  lefTen  your  fat, 
Go  try  a  camp-life,  let  the  ground  be  your  bed, 
Nor  let  fleep  for  a  fortnight  once  fettle  your  head  : 
For  a  month  or  a  quarter  be  tyM  to  a  dearth, 
And  deny  all  relief  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; 
Or  repair  out  of  hand  to  the  gallies  in  France,        1 
Which  emaciates  much  more  than  a  pufh  or  a  dance : 
But  if  all  thefe  mall  fail,  and  your  labour's  but  watte, 
You  mull  hang  your  felf  up  for  a  Bacchus  at  laft. 

Q^  ?<ve  heartily  laughed  at  the  quejlions  are  fent  ye, 
The?  thofe  are  in  metre,  therSs  fcarce  we  in  twenty, 

Ee  2  h 
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Is  fit  to  be  laid  at  Apollo' s  bright  Jhrine, 
Yet  the  mortals,  no  doubt,  think  their  brats  are  divine  ; 
But  Tllfwear  they're  infeclious,  for  T<ve  got  an  itching, 
To  be /cratch1  d  by  a  mufe,  but  the  jades  are  a  bitching. 
Not  one  of  the  nine  will  come  at  my  call, 
Tet  ApolloV  brijk  fons  have  lain  with  them  all ; 
You're  fav rites,  and  know  all  their  frolics  and  meetings, 
And  therefore  to  you,  Sirs,  J  humbly  fend  greetings  ; 
Mayt  pleafe  ye  to  give  me  your  kind  information,      ^ 
Where  I  may  find  one  to  fupply  this  occafeon  ;  % 

And  back't,  if  ye  pleafe,  with  a  recommendation,       j 
And  when  1  can  get  her  to  come  at  a  whijile, 
Depend  on  my  thanks  in  another  epijile. 

A.  Were  the  mufes  fuch  drabs,   as  your  verfes 
define, 
Without  doubt  by  this  time  you'd  laid  with  all  nine  ; 
But  thofe  we  converfe  with  more  modeity  own, 
Deaf  to  invocations  from  rakes  of  the  town  ; 
Shou'd  we  recommend  you,  it  were  but  in  vain, 
Till  your  virtues  and  morals  more  influence  gain  ; 
When  purg'd  from  the  drols,  with  an  innocent  mind 
You  approach,  we'll  engage,  that  their  favours  you'll 

find. 
Till  then,  pray  beware  you  provoke  not  their  ire, 
For  they  punijh  withfcom,  whom  they  will  not  injpire. 

Q^  Soon  as  1  had  fight  on 

My  biautiful  Titan, 
Such  pleafure  my  foul  did  poffefs, 

No  more  I  looked  coy, 

But  ravijHd  with  joy, 
Did  the  charming  returner  care/. 

Now)  my  anger  I  otvn, 

Too  warmly  was  Jhown, 
But  fince  from  true  love  it  took  bung, 

Let  Apollo  excufe 

The  zeal  of  my  mufe, 
And  there  11  be  no  more  difagrieing. 

Tho1  I  to  your  court, 

Made  early  re/ort, 

And 
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And  began  with  the  firjl  to  fubfcribe, 

Till  the  wifer  were  heard, 

I  never  appeared, 
In  the  rank  of  the  quejlioning  tribe. 

At /aft  1  addreft, 

With  a  civil  requeft, 
to  which  having  had  no  reply, 

1  fcribbled  again, 

But  where  it  has  lain, 
Mr.  Mayo  knows  better  than  1. 

However  he  fail' 'd, 

So  far  you've  prevailed, 
That  my  mufe  by  you  is  pregnant  grown  ; 

Then  quickly  difclofe, 

How  you  mean  to  difpofe 
Of  the  brat ;  for  'tis  fur ely  your  own  ? 

A.  If  the  brat  be  our  own, 

It  will  quickly  be  known, 
By  its  glittering  amorous  eye ; 

Nor  can  fuch  a  fpark 

Remain  in  the  dark,    • 
Except  in  the  centre  it  lye. 

Nor  Mayo  ne'er  fear, 

Wou'd  keep  it  long  there, 
He  has  not  fo  warm  a  defire ; 

Left  the  urchin  fhou'd  chance, 

His  heat  to  advance, 
And  fet  all  his  paper  on  fire. 

As  yet  we  ne'er  faw 

The  wandering  boy, 
Nor  know  on  what  coaft  he  is  loft  ; 

But  if  you  fhall  find  him, 

Pray  whip  him  and  bind  him, 
And  fend  him  to  us  by  the  poft. 
Q^  Tou  cri ticks  of  this  dull  and  heavy  age, 
Who  drive  old  Saturn  from  the  Britilhyfog*', 
/  would  of  you  enquire  what  trade  is  befty 
And  fo  rilanjwer  him  that  made  this  queft? 

A.  Not  that  which  moft  of  pains  and  care  will  coir, 
Or  wealth ;  but  that  which  fuits  the  genius  moft. 

E  e  3        °  Q^  In 
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Q^  In  the  liturgy  it  is  required,  that  children  when  *r- 
rived  to  a  competent  age,  Sec.  fbould  be  brought  to  the 
hi/hop  to  be  confirmed,  before  they  receive  the  Lord' 's /up- 
per ;  but  thro*  neglecl  of  my  godfathers  and  my  Jelf,  1 
never  was  confirmed,  but  have  frequently  received  the 
holy  Communion.  Novo  this  having  rai/ed  a  fcruple  in 
my  mind,  I  defire  your  fohition  to  this  cafe  of  confidence, 
whether  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  befiillnecejjary,  after 
communicating  fever  al  years  without  it? 

A.  Since  the  folution  of  your  queftion  depends 
upon  the  neceffity,  as  well  as'  reafonablenefs,  of  con- 
firmation, and  that  too,  not  only  as  an  order  of  oar 
Church,  but  as  an  apoftolical  inftitution,  we  beg  leave 
to  lay  the  foundation,  before  we  proceed  to  the  fu- 
perftruclure. 

Impofition  of  hands  (as  confirmation  is  fcholafli- 
cally  call'd)  may  fo  clearly  be  dedue'd  from  Acls  viii. 
14,  15,  16,  17.  Ch.  xix.  5,  6.  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  In  Heb.  vi.  2.  we  meet  with  this  meme- 
rable  paflage ;  of  the  doclrine  ofibaptifms,  and  of  laying 
en  of  bands,  and  of  the  refurreclion  of  the  dead,  and  of 
eternal  judgment.  And  here  we  have  a  double  argu- 
ment for  confirmation,  fince  as  the  laying  oa  of  hands 
is  mentioned  feparately  from  thedocbine  of  baptifms, 
fo  the  text  is  a  gradual  advance,  according  to  the 
chronological  feries  of  the  particulars  included.  And 
this  receives  an  additional  enforcement,  if  you  com- 
pare it  with  our  firft  quotation. 

But  fince  the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  who  liv'd  in 
the  nearell  ages  to  the  Apoftles,  is  no  fmall  confir- 
mation of  our  faith.  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  and 
St.  Auflin,  acquaint  us,  that  this  was  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  Church  -,  remarkable  that  paflage  in  St.  Je- 
rom,  where  he  introduces  an  heretick  (peaking  thus ; 
Are  you  ignorant,  that  "'tis  the  cufiom,  that  hands  fbould 
be  laid  on  thofe  that  have  been  before  baptised  ?  Dojl 
thou  demand  nvhere  it  is  written  ?  In  the  Atts  of  the 
Apoftles.  But  tho"1  there  were  no  authority  of  Scripture 
to  fupport  it,  the  confent  of  the  whole  world  would  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  a  precept.     To  which  he  makes  his 

ortho- 
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orthodox  Chriftian  reply ;  /  deny  not  this  to  be  the 
cuftom  of  the  Church,  that  the  bijbop  Jhould  take  his  prc- 
grefs,  to  lay  his  hands  for  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  on  them  nxho  nxere  before  baptized  by  the  priejls 
and  deacons,  in  the  fmaller  cities,  at  a  remoter  dijlance. 

And  becaufe  Calvin's  authority  may  have  greater 
weight  with  fome,  we  beg  leave  to  reprefent  his 
fenfe  of  it :  This  one  place  (meaning  Heb.  vi.  2.) 
abundantly  teflifies,  that  this  ceremony  took  its  rife 
from  the  Apoflles. 

The  moft  eminent  prefbyterian  miniflers  have  fuf- 
ficiently  commended  this  primitive  inftitution.  And 
Mr.  Carpi  fays,  That  confirmation  voould  be  perfeclive  of 
the  much  defird  and  long  d  for  refioration  of  the  Churches 
to  their  primitive  purity. 

They  that  would  know  the  full  fenfe  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  fo  important  an  affair,  may  confult  the 
end  of  the  public  Baptifm  of  infants ;  the  firft  ru- 
bric at  the  end  of  the  office  for  Baptifm  of  thofe  of 
riper  years;  the  title  of  the  Church- Catechifm  ; 
the  third  rubric  after  the  Catechifm  ;  the  rubric 
fucceeding  to  it ;  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  office 
for  confirmation  ;  *nd  Canons  60th  and  61  ft. 

And  now,  fince  your  queflion  is  diftincl  from  what 
we  have  been  infilling  on,  tho'  founded  upon  it ;  and 
fince  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  with  the  orator 
lertullius,  that  nve  be  not  further  tedious,  to  wit,  at 
prefent  we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  folution,  you  defire, 
to  the  next  paper. 

Qj_  IVhy  do  bugs  bite  fome,  and  not  others  ? 

A.  As  contemptible  and  vile  a  creature  as  a  bug 
may  feera  to  us,  yet  this  mews,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  in  it,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  which  deferves 
our  admiration  :  For  if  they  bite  one,  and  do  not 
bite  another,  'tis  by  reafon  of  the  exquifite  contex- 
ture of  their  organs  of  fmell,  which  makes  them  apt 
to  be  differently  affecled  by  the  different  corpufcles, 
continually  perfpiring  from  different  human  bodies, 
and  thereby  to  be  determined  either  to  flick  to  them* 
or  pafs  over  them  untouched,  according  as  their 
Ee  4  blood 
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blood  may  afford  them  a  better  or  worfe  notfrifh- 
ment,  and  fo  may  tend  to  the  prefervation  or  de- 
ltrucuon  of  thefe  little  machines. 

Q^  Why  the  bones  of  an  Anchove  diffohe  in  hot  but- 
ter, *when  the  bones  of  other  fijh  keep  their  [pedes  ? 

A.  As  the  diffolution  of  fome  bodies  by  others 
depends  upon  the  proportion  that  is  between  the 
pores  of  the  bodies  to  be  diffolved,  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  infenfible  particles  of  the  menftruum  or 
diffolvent,  fuppofing  the  fmall  particles  of  butter  to 
be  fo  configurated,  as  to  be  fitted  to  enter  the  pores 
of  the  bones  of  Anchoves,  and  not  thofe  of  other 
bones,  it  muft  diffolve  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

Q^  When  ivas  the  lafi  new  moon  ;  it  being  in  the  Lon- 
don almanack,  on  the  third  day  of  October,  and  in  tht 
Cambridge  almanack,  the  fecond  day  c/'O&ober. 

A.  Both  the  almanacks  are  right.  But  the  reafon 
of  their  difference  is,  becaufe  the  one  means  the  pro- 
per new  moon,  the  other  the  vulgar  one.  The  pro- 
per new  moon  is,  when  the  fun  and  moon  are  in 
conjunction,  which  happen'd  the  2d  inftant,  at  nine  at 
night.  But  becaufe  the  moon,  while  in  conjunction 
with  the  fun,  is  inconfpicuous,  therefore  the  vulgar 
new  moon  is,  when  me  advances  out  of  the  folar 
rays,  and  becomes  vifible,  which  aftronomers  call  her 
Ortus  Heliacus.  And  this  happen'd  the  3d  inftant,  1 2 
at  noon. 

Q^  What  are  the  excellencies  and  prejudices  of  coffee  ? 

A.  Coffee  is  a  very  great  deficcative,  it  comforts 
the  brain,  dries  up  crudities  in  the  itomach,  and 
through  its  alcalious  property,  is  wonderfully  benefi- 
cial in  fcrophulous  and  fcorbutical  habits  of  body. 
Nor  can  we  omit  its  inconveniencies  in  refpect  to 
fome  particular  constitutions,  as  being  fubjedl:  to 
fur  the  ftomach,  engender  obftruclions,  and  to  caufe, 
rather  than  cure,  (as  fome  will  have  it)  fplenetical 
hypochondriacal  diftempers. 

Q;_  What's  the  difference  betxveen  looking,  gazing, 
und  faring  ? 

A,  They  bear  much  the  fame  relation  to  one  ano- 
ther 
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ther  with  the  three  degrees  of  comparifon,  looking 
is,  as  it  were,  the  pofitive,  gazing  the  comparative, 
and  {taring  the  fuperlative  degree.  But  left  the  que- 
rift  be  no  Grammarian,  we  mull  acquaint  him,  that 
to  look  is  barely  to  view,  to  gaze  is  to  look  ear- 
neftly,  to  ftare  is  to  look  with  the  higheft  degree  of 
earneftnefs.  But  then  we  muft  obferve,  that  to  ftare, 
not  only  fignifies  the  intenfe  degree,  but  alfo  the 
manner  of  looking,  namely,  with  widely  open'd  and 
extended  eyes. 

Q^  I  know  a  woman,  whofe  eyes  are  of  different  colours, 
one  light,  the  other  dark,  upon  which  1 deftreyour  thoughts  ? 

A.  We  think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  as  having 
feen  fome  inftances  of  that  kind,  and  what  is  more 
ftrange,  one  eye  half  dark,  and  half  grey  ;  it  being 
only  a  various,  tho'  uncommon  formation  of  the  iris. 

Q^  Why  doth  the  great  eft  love  when  flighted,  turn  to 
the  great  eft  hatred? 

A.  That  contrary  paflion  arifes  from  a  contrary  o- 
pinion,  which  neglect  and  ingratitude  give  us,  of  the 
perfons  formerly  belov'd,  defacing  all  thofe  beautiful 
ideas  we  before  conceiv'd  of  them. 

Q.  Why  are  the  fineft  thinkers  commonly  obfer-v'd  to 
be  the  leaft  ready  for  difccurfe,  &  vice  verfa  r 

A.  Becaufe  the  delights  of  contemplation  engage 
all  their  faculties ;  they  alfo  weigh  their  matter  before 
they  utter  it,  which  employs  fome  time  ;  often  like- 
wife  their  multitudes  of  notions,  like  perfons  in  a 
crowd,  prevent  one  another,  whilft  the  unthinking 
perfon  throws  out  whatfoever  lyes  uppermoft. 

Q^  ParnafTus  has  (we're  told)  two  tops, 
One  full  of  boohs,  the  other  cups  : 
The  one  the  manjton  of  the  mufes, 
Th?  other  of  Bacchus  and  red  nofes  • 
Which  by  a  clear  alia/ion  fho-ws, 
That  wit  abounds,  where  claret  flows  ; 
As  if  the  fpirituous  fumes  of  bottle, 
Did  brifker  fpirits  raife  in  noddle, 
Which  fiajhing  out  in  language  ?ieat, 
Campofe  that  glitiring  thing  calFd  wit ; 

E  e  5  Then 
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Then  why  ha'nt  I  got  brighter  thinking, 
By  m"1  elaborate,  fiudious  drinking  ? 

A.  The  reafon's  this,  as  we  account, 
You  ne'er  afcended  either  mount : 
And  though  Pamaffus  one  allots, 
For  Bacchus,  'tis  not  due  to  fots, 
But  'tis  a  place  created  fit, 
To  relevate  the  fons  of  wit ; 
Not  fuch  as  deal  in  ftrolling  verfe, 
Or  crambo's  only  can  rehearfe  : 
•Where  cups  and  tops  may  pafs  for  rhimes, 
And  mufes  with  red  nofes  chimes  : 
Therefore,  fince  this  allufion's  vain, 
'Tis  hop'd  you'll  ne'er  allude  again. 

Q^  Ye  well-known  offspring  of  the  Delian  God, 
Which  of  the  two  bums  with  the  brightelt  flame  ? 
He,  who  within  the  bounds  of  reafon  loves, 
Tet  nothing  woud  refufe  to  pleafe  the  fair, 
Who  fights  his  kindnefs,  and  himfelf  difdains ; 
Or  he,  who  meeting  nothing  but  contempt 
From  her  whom  he  adores,  through  madnefs  raves* 
And  often  things  impojjible  attempts ; 
By  the  fair  fex,  unwilling  to  be  tryd, 
We  hope  ye  will  impartially  decide  ? 

A.  We  think  them  rigid  floicks,  who  pretend, 
That  reafon  always  flies  approaching  love ; 
Ite  whofe  found  judgment  can,  unfhock'd  renew 
His  toils,  tho*  by  contempt  oppos'd  and  fcorn, 
And  all  th'  artillery  of  cruel  frowns ; 
A  brighter  and  a  nobler^w*  may  boaft, 
Than  thofe  unfinewed  youths,  whofe  feeble  brains 
Are  difcompos'd  upon  the  firft  repulfe ; 
Their  weak  attempts  but  to  their  fcandal  turn, 
Their  flame  expiring,  e'er  'tis  fcen  to  burn. 
Q^  Pray  tell  me,  bright  Phoebus, 
Why  Novem  Diebus, 

Tcung  kittens  and  puppies  want  fight: 
Since  to  me  "'tis  no  Novum, 
Birds  hatched  in  an  Ovum, 

J)y  fewer  difcover  the  light? 

V  A.  The 
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A.  The  tallon-like  features, 

Of  thofe  fprawling  creatures, 
In  the  matrix  diforders  do  raife  j 

Whence  they're  whelp'd  erer  due  feafon, 

And  that  is  the  reafon, 
Their  eyes  remain  clos'd  for  nine  days. 

Q^  lam  handfom  and  young. 

As  chajle  as  a  nun, 
My  beauty  caufe  tnanyfly  glances  ', 

Wherever  I  come, 

To  church,  or  at  home, 
But  no  one,  as  yet,  makes  advances. 

My  teens  1 am  pajl, 

In  <very  great  hajie, 
To  get  in  the  conjugal  noofe  ; 

But  I  am  afraid, 

Unlefs  have  your  aid, 
My  prejent  intent  IJhall  lofe. 

1  court  voith  my  eyes, 

A  man  who  denies 
His  notice }  howjhall  1  difcover, 

More  plainly  my  love, 

(And  modeft  to  prove) 
That  I  am  his  realejl  lover  ? 

A.  Since  your  end  to  obtain, 

Common  methods  are  vain, 
Let  Acontius  his  apple  invite  him  : 

And  if  that  does  not  prove, 

An  incentive  to  love, 
Be  as  ftudiouS  from  henceforth  to  flight  him. 

Q^  The  wretched  world  has  nothing  worth  my  cars? 
Now  cruel  Celia  'as  caused  me  to  defpair, 
That  I  the  lovely  nymph  Jbou'd  ever  pleafe, 
To  whomfo  long  Vve  facrifiCd  my  eafe. 
But  yet,  before  Ibid  my  lajl  adieu, 
Apollo' s  fons,  Til  have  recourfe  to  you  : 
Tell  me,  what  medicines  can  allay  the  /mart 
Of  deadly  wounds,  or  heal  a  bleeding  heart? 

Ee  6  4-  Alas  J 
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A.  Alas !  Poor  fwain !  Thy  hopes  are  now  no  more, 
The  gangrene's  mortal,  that  attends  thy  fore ; 
Nor  can  our  parent,  with  his  healing  tribe, 
Effectual  means  to  eafe  thy  woes  prelcribe  : 
In  vain  his  godftiip  Panacaas  try'd, 
(For  once  thofe  dolors  did  afHidl  his  fide) 
And  though  his  pow'rs  did  oft  victorious  prove, 
Pythonick  bays  were  forc'd  to  yield  to  love. 
Hence  then  no  more  Apollo's  aid  recal, 
But  to  great  Cilia's  charms  a  glorious  martyr  fall 

Q^  If  fens  o*  th"  Delian  deity  you  are, 
And  worthy  of  the  gods  paternal  care, 
Give  your  advice  to  an  unhappy  fwain^ 
P 'refer ibe  a  cure  for  my  tormenting  pain. 
1  am  in  love  with  a  bright  charming  fair, 
As  beautiful  as  fpotlefs  angtls  are  : 
But  Jhe  is  with  a  generous  fortune  hleft, 
And  I  of  very  little  am  pojfefsd: 
Which  makes  me  fear  Jhe  newer  will  be  miner 
But  fill  will  at  too  great  a  diftance  Jhine. 
That  fbe  is  cruel,  I  tnttft  not  complain, 
She  knows  not,  therefore  cannot  eafe  ?ny  pain  : 
And  1  through  fear  mypajjion  can't  re-veal, 
Nor  let  her  know  the  torture  that  1  feel : 
Therefore  for  eafe  I  have  recourfe  to  you, 
And  hope  that  you  II  advife  me  what  to  do : 
Either  how  I  Jhall  love  for  love  attain, 
Or  elfe  infrucl  me  how  to  break  my  chain  ? 

A.  If  to  her  generous  fortune  me  has  join'cF 
The  great  addition  of  a  lovely  mind, 
A  friend's  advice  from  Pbazbusyou  obtain. 
To  drop  your  fuit,  before  you  meet  difdain. 
Fortune,  you  fay,  has  given  you  no  command, 
Or  thrown  her  favours  with  a  fparing  hand  : 
And  nature  we  are  fure  with  equal  thrift, 
Leaves  you  no  room  to  boaft.  of  any  gift 
From  her :  What  claim  have  you  then  ?  What  pretencej? 
To  hope  fuccefs  in  you  is  impudence. 
Some  humbler  choice  let  your  low  genius  prove, 
j3ut  Jiers  is  the  reward  of  more  deferring  love. 

-        "  On 


} 
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On  the  taking  of  LISLE. 

AT  length  the  blow  is  ftruck,  all  Gallia  feels 
The  blovj,  at  which  her  haughty  Monarch  reels  ; 
Struck,  whillt  his  bravefi  troops  beheld  the  fight, 
Superior  much  by  odds  in  all  but  Fight  > 
By  fuccours  fed  around,  whilft  our  Allies 
Through  thoufand  toils  and  dangers  fnatcl/d  fupplies. 
Where  Marlborough  looICd,  their  courages  funk  down>, 
Shock'd  at  the  fate  which  fat  upon  his  frown. 

Great  Marlborough ! But  now  the  trump  of  fame, 

Grows  hoarfe-  in  echoing  round  the  globe  his  name. 

Invincible  Eugene,  how  (hall  we  raife 
Trophies  and  triumphs  worthy  of  thy  praife  ? 
Who  through  incefjant  fires  and  bullets  pajl, 
Midfi  thoufand  deaths  has  reached  the  gaol  at  lafi  -r 
The  ball  which  ltruck  thy  head  ne*er  ftir'd  thy  brain, 
Sure  death  to  others  :  Thee  it  ftruck  in  vain  : 
ThyyW  in  fpite  of  fate  its  manfion  will  maintain. 
Great  Bouffers  and  his  pow'rs,  a  nation  brave, 
(When  forts  and  bulwarks  may  from  danger  fa<ve) 
With  art  fupply  nature,  to  fecure 
His  men  infeone'd,  which  might  an  age  endure, 
Ply'd  all  their  fkill ;  but  when  in  dreadful  form 
They  faw  the  bold  afailants  fixt  for  form ; 
And  now  they  bravely  muil  engage,  away 
To  further  flrength  they  fly,  not  darM  to  flay, 
But  to  our  champion  yield  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Q^  Pray  reconcile  the  feeming  difference  that  is  between 
theft  two  exprefiions  in  the  xxxiir4  chap,  of  Exodus,  ver. 
11.  it  isfaid,  And  the  Lord  fpake  unto  Mofes  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  fpeaketh  unto  his  friend.  And  in  the 
20  ver.  it  is  faid,  Thou  canil  not  fee  my  face ;  for 
there  is  no  man  can  fee  me  and  live  ? 

A.  The  firft  is  a  figurative  expreflion,  and  imports 
no  more  than  that  God  entred  into  converfe  with 
Mofes,  engag'd  in  a  friendly  conference,  and  talked 
with  him  in  a  kind  of  familiar  intimacy ;  fo  familiar 
indeed,  that  Mofis  as  well  as  Abraham  may  be  ftyl'd  tfo 
friend  of  Gad.k 


} 
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Q^  In  St.  John  xxth  chapter,  and  the  22d  ver(e,you 
will  find  that  our  Saviour  breatWd  the  Holy  Ghojl  upon 
his  difciples:  novo  verfe  the  24th  you  will  find  that  Tho- 
mas caltd  Didymus  was  then  abfent.  1  dejire  to  know, 
whether  you  think  Thomas  received  the  Holy  Ghojl  ? 

A.  Thomas  was  at  that  time  a  fubjecl  incapable  of 
that  divine  infufion,  fince  he  was  little  better  than  an 
infidel,  and  denied  the  faith  ;  denied  the  article  of 
Chrift's  refurredtion,  that  principal  doclrine  of  the 
Gofpel ;  it  is  Chrifi  that  died,  yea  rather  that  is  rifen  a- 
gain.  But  we  may  probably  fuppofe  that  he  receiv'd 
the  heavenly  gift  the  Sunday  following,  when  he  ex- 
preft  the  fmcerity  of  his  faith,  in  this  ihort  but  full 
confeifion,  My  Lord,  and  my  God. 

Q^  Whether  a  per/on,  who  thro'  his  friends  and  his 
own  neglecl  has  never  been  confirmed,  but  yet  has  been  fre- 
quently a  partaker  of  the  bleJJ'ed  Sacrament,  be  obliged  to 
be  confirm' 'd  the  next  opportunity. 

A.  Since  (as  we  prov'd  lately)  confirmation  is  a 
necerTary  ordinance,  nothing  can  fuperfede  that  ne- 
ceflity,  which  is  not  repugnant  to  its  very  nature  and 
defign. 

But  we  are  aware  of  an  objection  that  may  be 
liar  ted  here.  Confirmation  is  indeed  (may  fome  fay) 
both  a  reftorer  and  improver  of  that  grace  we  receiv'd 
at  baptifm.  But  fince  a  participation  of  the  holy  Sa- 
crament is  a  reftorer  of  that  very  grace  we  received 
at  confirmation,  why  may  it  not  be  a  beftower  as 
well  as  a  reftorer  of  it  r 

But  tho'  this  be  a  plaufible  objection,  yet  the  necef- 
fity  of  confirmation  does  fufficiently  confute  it :  for 
tho'  to  him  who  thro'  an  unblameable  ignorance  has 
negleded  confirmation,  or  for  want  of  opportunity 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain  it,  the  participation  of  the 
Sacrament  may  be  an  ufeful  fupply  of  that  fpiritual 
vigor,  he  would  have  otherwife  receiv'd  in  that  pre- 
vious ordinance,  yet  that  he  who  wilfully  neglects  a 
pofitive  inftitution,  mail  the  next  time  he  approaches 
tiie  Lord's  table,  receive  any  recruit  of  his  wafted 
ftrength,  is  what  we  dare  not  promife.  If  God  be- 
llow 
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flow  unmerited  favours  on  his  creatures,  mail  he  not 
choofe  the  manner  of  bellowing  them  ?  Shall  he  not 
choofe  the  conduits  of  conveyance  ?  are  we  not  con- 
tented to  receive  the  divine  infufion,  unlefs  we  pre- 
fcribe  alfo  the  method  of  reception  ?  but  if  we  be 
unwilling  to  accept  our  Maker's  bounty  in  his  own 
way,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  he  will  not  give 
it  us  in  ours. 

.  But  tho'  young  perfons,  who  have  never  yet  re- 
ceiv'd  the  Sacrament,  mould  obey  the  order  of  the 
Church,  and  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  confirma- 
tion (if  there  be  a  profpect  of  it)  before  they  venture 
to  be  prefent  at  fo  divine  a  banquet,  it  is  yet  enough 
for  thofe  who  have  already  tailed  the  heavenly  food, 
that  they  refolve  to  embrace  the  very  next  opportu- 
nity that  mall  prefent  it  felf.  And  by  virtue  of  (o 
commendable  a  refolution,  they  may  hope  the  mean 
while  to  receive  fuch  advantage  from  the  holy  Sa- 
crament, as  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
tur  Lord  J  ejus  Chrifi. 

Q^  God  being  incapable  (becaufe  of  the  holy  reclitude 
ef  his  nature)  of  committing  fin,  I  defire  to  know),  whe- 
ther you  think  the  devil  knew  our  Saviour  to  be  God?  if 
fo,  why  did  he  tempt  him  to  fin,  when  he  faw  there  was 
not  the  leaf  Jbadew  of  probability  (no,  nor  poj/tbility)  of 
compliance  ? 

A.  Ignatius  was  of  opinion,  that  the  myflery  of 
the  incarnation  was  in  his  time  a  fecret  to  the  devil. 
But  however  that  be,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
it  was  fo  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  temptation, 
fmce  fo  fagacious  a  being  (as  the  devil  mull  be  al- 
low'd  to  be,  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices)  could 
have  propos'd  to  himfelf  to  tempt  fo  glorious  a  per- 
fonage  to  fin,  as  was  fo  intimately  united  to  the  Di- 
vinity it  felf.  But  we  mull  obferve  to  you,  that  you 
have  founded  your  queftion  wrong,  and  make  no  di- 
flinttion  between  the  manhood  and  the  godhead. 

Q^  Why  the  fame  idea  does  at  various  times  varioufiy 
tiffed  us,   and  yet  admit  of  no  alteration  in  its  felf  ? 

J.  It  mull  be  allowed  an  axiom  in  metaphyficks, 
4  as 
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as  well  asphyficks,  that  the  fame  thing  may  ail  dif- 
ferently upon  different  fubjetts.  Since  therefore  our 
bodies,  which  itrangely  influence  our  minds,  are  in 
continual  fluctuation,  and  the  inclinations  of  our 
minds  are  fo  apt  to  vary,  according  to  the  diverfity 
of  the  external  objects  they  are  accuflomM  to,  it 
thence  naturally  follows,  that  the  fame  idea,  tho'  in 
the  lame  perfon,  may  yet  at  different  times  have  dif- 
ferent lubjecls  to  work  upon.  And  therefore  the 
fore-mention'd  axiom  is  a  folution  of  the  quellion. 

Q^  What  is  the  reafon,  th&t  if  a  per/on  has  aclually 
afc ended  a  pair  of  flairs  in  the  dark,  yet  as  he  fuppofes  he 
hath  not,  therefore  lifts  up  his  foot  in  expectation  of  more, 
the  extended  foot  is  ftruck  with  fuch  force  againjl  the 
boards  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  fright  fo  unexpected  an  event  na- 
turally occafions,  difables  him  from  performing  a 
gentle  demifiion  of  his  leg.  And  as,  unlefs  we  poife 
our  bodies,  their  weight  will  deprefs  the  descending 
leg  with  the  greater  force,  fo  by  the  fame  fright  we 
are  rendred  incapable  of  fuch  a  poife. 

Q^  Whence  proceeds  that  fo  conflant  formality  of  people 
hearing  a  fprig  of  rofemary  in  their  hand  when  accompa- 
nying the  obfequies  of  a  deceafed  perfon  ? 

A.  That  cultom  ('tis  like)  had  its  rife  from  a  no- 
tion of  an  alexipharmick,or  prefervative  virtue  in  that 
herb  againft  peftilential  diftempers ;  whence  the  fmell- 
ing  thereto  at  funerals  was  probably  thought  a  power- 
ful defenfe  agamft  the  morbid  effluvia  of  the  corps. 
Nor  is  it  for  the  fame  reafon  lefs  cuftomary  to  burn 
rofemary  in  the  chambers  of  the  frck  than  frankin- 
cenfe,  whofe  odor  is  not  much  different  from  the 
former,  which  gave  the  Greeks  occafion  to  call  rofe- 
mary ?u£ai'«T»s  a  Ai/Sai^,  thus. 

Q*  There  is  a  lough  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  called 
Neugh,  that  a  holly  Jiick  being  put  into,  it  is  petrified  in 
few  years,  and  has  no  effeel  upon  any  other  wood? 

A.  The  difpofition  of  the  holly  to  be  petrified  in 
the  lough  (tho*  no  other  wood  is)  confifts  in  the  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  its  pores,  by  which  it  is  more 

apt 
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apt  to  receive  the  petrifying  particles  of  the  water, 
and  keep  them  fo  wedg'd  in,  that  they  conftitute  to- 
gether but  one  very  folid  and  hard  body  :  whereas 
the  fame  particles  only  Aide  upon  other  woods,  or 
have  a  free  paflage  quite  through  them,  and  fo 
can  caufe  no  alteration. 

Q^  We  find  jeveral  iflands  not  inhabited  in  the  In- 
dies, which  abound  with  divers  wild  beafis,  many  of 
which  are  enemies  to  mankind  :  1  defire  to  know  honxt 
they  firft  came  there  ? 

A.  They  mull  either  have  been  carried  thither  by 
men  (notwithstanding  their  enmity  to  them)  as  we 
fee  daily,  that  bears,  lions  and  tygers  are  brought 
over  from  diftant  countries,  or  elfe  they  muft  have 
fwum  thither  ;  or  we  may  fuppofe,  that  thefe  iflands 
were  net  always  fo,  but  made  formerly  part  of  the 
continent,  which  is  certainly  true  of  fome. 

Q^  Why  does  tickling  produce  laughter  ? 

A.  Becaufe,  when  tangible  impreffions  pleafantly 
affault  the  fibres,  the  fpirits  implanted  there  are  ga- 
ther'd  together  and  delighted ,  and  this  fenfation  is 
communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  common  fenfo- 
ry,  whence  the  imagination  and  prascordia  are  in 
fuch  a   manner  affected. 

Q^  What  is  the  caufe  of  the  cramp  ? 

A.  It  is  caufed  by  the  evil  difpofition  of  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  which  being  burthen'd  with  heteroge- 
neous particles,  and  at  length  irritated,  attempt  an 
expulfion  thereof,  but  being  thick  and  vifcous,  and 
confequently  more  tenacious,  are  ihut  up  within  the 
flefhy  fibres,  and  the  longer  detained  in  the  expanfion ; 
or  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  conftridlion  or  ill  con- 
formation of  the  tendons,  whereby  the  reflux  of  the 
fpirits  from  the  mufcular  fibres  is  obftrucled. 

Q^  Apollo,  pray  tell  me,  why  people  in  fits 
Are  fo  much  the  jlronger  than  when  in  their  writs  ? 
Sirs,  if  you  can  fohe  it,   Til  fay  you   defetvje 
The  name   of  Apollo,    which  fame  will  prefer^e. 

A.  Thofe  fits  take  their  rife  from  a  nervous  default, 
Which  with  frantic  diforders  the  fick  does  aflault  : 

And 
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And  that  Jirength  we  derive  from  the  furious  debate, 
Which  the  fpirits  with  humours  offending  create. 

Q^  /  have  a  coujin  left  unto  my  care, 
But  Jo  fo  witty,  and  but  fo  fo  fair  ; 
Yet  the  indifferent  nymph's  divinely  crowrfd 
With  that  extatic  charm,  five  hundred  pound.    , 
AttraFted  by  its  pow'r,  three  youths  would  wed, 
With  hearts  as  dogs  nofe  cold,  and  brains  of  lead : 
The  firfi  a  boatjwain,  rugged  as  the  feas, 
Loud  as  a  form,  and  jufi  as  fit  to  pleafe  ; 
His  foftefi  courtfhifs  like  his  midnight  call, 
Tou  d  fiwear  it  <was  not  talk,  but  caternvaul ; 
For  ever  too  tti  amphibious  fpunge  does   drink, 
And  like  his  fellow  beaf,  the  otter,  fink. 
The  next  a  proilors  clerk,  a  would-be-beau, 

But  nature,  Jhape,  and All  deny  the  {how; 

A  cautious,  diftant  lump,  yet  dares  intreague 
With  tavern  wench  (his  maflers  maid  looks  big) 
With  harmlefs  fword,  he  Jiruts  a  martial  pace. 
With  clown  iris  mein,  and  coward  in  his  face. 
A  taylor  too,  a  fly  informing  knave, 
Who  only  hunts  the  better  game  to  have : 
He's  nature's  fool-coat,  Jlitctid  with  falefijop  care, 
With  grogram  temper,  and  with  buckram  air. 
Thd'  all  fuch  wretched  fparks,  cuz  will  have  one, 
For  oh  !  how  difmal  founds  to  virgins  None  ! 
And  three  and  twtnty  does  for  wedlock  call, 
(That  maidenhead's  grand  climaclerical) 
Then  penetrating  Phcebus,  tell  me,  which 
My  cuz /ball  have,  probatum,  tar,  or  ftitch. 

A.  Sure  fome  propitious  liar,  with  luftre  bright, 
Shone  out,  when  cuz  firft  vifited  the  light ; 
Or  fuch  a  glorious  choice  had  never  hapt, 
Nor  by  five  hundred  pound  fuch  worthies  trapt ; 
Each  fraught  with  wondrous  art  (tho'  flender  brain) 
Which  like  a  Countefs  may  your  cuz  maintain. 
Tar,  tho'  with  ftench  he  fills  the  ambient  air, 
And  polcat's  fvveet,  to  his  effluvia  are; 
TW  flapping  doxies  f wallow   his  returns, 
And  he  at  once  for  baud  and  brandy  burns ; 

Yet 
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Yet  he  each  voyage  his  effects  renews, 

As  well  difpos'd  on  cuz  as  on  thejiews. 

Probatum  may  difpofe  of  fpoufe  for  hire, 

And  when  the  gin  has  fnapt  fome  Country -fquire, 

In  Doclors  Commons  iue  for  honour  loft, 

And  thence  gain  more  than  board  and  bigging  coft, 

And  then  our  mathematical  Sir  Stich, 
With  crofs  legs  and  fhop-board  join'd  clofe  to  Br— ch ; 
By  remnants  and  bills  doubly  charged,  may  raife 
Enough  to  keep  fpoufe  glorious  all  her  days. 

Yet  Tar  we  moll  prefer,  for  mould  he  roam, 
(Forc'd  by  his  debts)  the  world  is  all  his  borne. 

Q^  Is  love,  Sir,  blind,  or  does  be  wink  ? 
Tbefirjl  Tm  rather  aft  to  think  : 
Jf  Jo,  from  what  caufe  did  arife 
Tlx  little  orchitis  lofs  of  eyes  ? 
Some  thus  are  pleas' d  to  folve  the  doubt, 
And  fay,  that  folly  beat  'em  out 
In  his  minority \  when  they 
Friendly  together  were  at  play. 

A.  That  hue  is  blind,  we  plainly  prove 
From  many  blind  effecls  of  love ; 
But  don't  believe  he  loft  his  eyes 
By  folly,  boxing,  or  furprize ; 
But  that  the  Gods  to  mortals  kind, 
Determined  he  fhould  be  blind: 
For  could  he  fee,  the  objecls  are 
So  very  few  amongft  the  fair, 
Not  one  in  fifty  would  remain 
Within  the  compafs  of  his  reign  : 
And  fo  that  fweet  amufement  lofe, 
Which  foftens  all  within  the  NOOSE. 

To  Admiral  Leake,  on  our  late  fucceffes  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

WHAT,  tho'  too  foon  the  fading  laurel  die, 
Since  frelher  boughs  provoke  the  rivalM  (ky, 
Time  fwiftly  runs  with  an  unheeded  pace  ; 
But  thy  tnorefwift  atchicvements  claim  the  wondrous  rare. 

Should 
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Should  Phoebus  give  the  crown  your  deeds  require, 

With  darling  Daphne  he  rauft  part  hair*. 

Y'  Italian  powers,  whom  Rome  would  fain  engage, 

With  force  alli'd  to  prop  her  feehle  rage, 

Can  th'  heated  Pontiff  guard  your  trembling  more  ? 

Our  cannons  will  his/righted  bulls  out-roar. 

Sardinia  Ceres  on  her  Charles  bellows ; 

Sardinia ,  where  her  fruitful  offspring  grows. 

Neptune  and  Mars  to  him  Minorca  doom; 

Mars,  who  no  more  defends  his  once  efpoufed  Rme. 

The  watry  God  ('tis  what  he  does  to  few) 

His  mighty  trident  he  entrufis  with  you. 

Q^  In  the  43d  verfe  of  the  xxiiid  chap,  of  St.  Luke 
we  read,  our  Saviour  promised  the  thief  that  then  was  to 
fuffer  with  him,  viz.  This  day  malt  thou  be  with  me 
in  paradife  ;  whereas  in  the  Apofles  Creed  are  thefe 
nvords :  He  defcended  into  hell ;  the  third  day  he  rofe 
again  from  the  dead  ;  he  afcended  into  heaven,  Ciff. 

How  could  he  be  thai  day  in  heaven,  if,  as  the  Apofles 
Creed  mentions,  he  rofe  not  from  the  dead  till  the  third 
day? 

A.  It  is  an  ufua]  figure  in  the  facred  Writings,  to 
apply  perfonality  to  either  foul  or  body  in  a  ftate  of 
feparation  ;  and  therefore  Chrifl's  foul  upon  its  de- 
parture from  the  body,  might  advance  to  heaven, 
from  whence  it  might  afterward  return  in  order  to 
its  reunion  with  that  companion,  which  was  not  to 
fee  corruption.  But  tho'  in  our  folution  concerning 
Chrifl's  defcent  into  hell,  we  affirm'd  that  the  text 
you  mention  could  not  be  expounded  of  a  paradife 
diftincl  from  heaven  with  that  firm  aflurance,  as  to 
ground  an  article  of  faith  upon  it ;  yet  neither  can 
we  with  firm  afTurance  fay,  that  it  is  not  fo.  And  if 
paradife  may  be  expounded  (as  it  pojfibly  may)  in  the 
Jewijh  notion  of  the  word,  it  wholly  removes  the 
foundation  of  your  queftion.  But  you  may  take  no- 
tice too  (as  we  have  formerly  obferv'd)  that  Chrift 
does  not  fay,  thou  (halt  go  with  me  into  paradife  (as 
tho'  there  were  to  be  a  local  motion  on  his  own 
part)  but  thou  fhalt  be  with  me  in  paradife.  And  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  as  ChriH  might  fpeak  the  words  with  regard  to 
his  Divinity,  fo  that  Divinity  might  difplay  it  felf 
to  the  departed  faints  in  a  feparate  paradife,  tho'  in 
a  lefs  proportion,  as  to  be  fure  it  would  do  in  its 
heavenly  refidence. 

Q^  Reading  in  the  xxxviiith  chap,  of  Job,  1  met 
with  the  following  verfe. 

Verje  8th.  Who  Jbut  up  the  fea  ivith  doors,  when  it 
brake  forth,  as  if  it   had  ijjucd  out  of  the  womb  ? 

Which  /aid  text  plainly  implies,  that  the  fea  was 
fbut  up  in  fome  womb  before  the  deluge. 

I defire  to  know,  what  was  that  inclofed fate  of  the 
fea,  and  what  place  or  part  of  nature  was  that  re- 
ceptacle where  it   lay? 

A.  The  word  doors  is  a  metaphorical  expreffion, 
and  denotes  no  more  than  that  God  reilrain'd  the  fea 
with  its  proper  boundaries,  when  he  faid  to  its  proud 
waves,  thus  far  Jhalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.  And 
fince  the  fea  is  contain'd  in  an  extenfive  cavern,  that 
cavern  may  very  fitly  by  the  fame  figure  be  flyl'd  a 
womb  ;  expreflions  parallel  to  which  you  will  fre- 
quently meet  with  in  profane  authors. 

Q^  I  am  a  young  man,  apprentice  to  an  apo  y, 
and  happening  to  fall  in  lo-ve  ivith  a  relation  ftho*  not  fo 
near  as  debar  us  of  marriage)  yet  Jhe  fcruples  accepting 
of  me  on  that  pretence  ',  the  old  Gentlewoman  her  mother 
is  for  it,  and  introduces  me  into  her  company  very  often, 
hut  if  I  go  to  touch  her,  Jhe  makes  all  the  wry  faces 
imaginable,  and  fays,  what  can't  1  ft  fill  as  others 
do  >  if  I  am  alone  with   her  Jbe  prefently  flies  away  ? 

A.  If  me  be  your  coufin  german,  or  related  at  a 
greater  diflance,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  her  fcruple 
is  but  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  it  is  not  the  relation, 
but  the  perfon  (he  excepts  againft.  And  then  we  mult 
acquaint  you  that  you  will  find  it  an  hard  tafk  to 
overcome  her  wry  faces  and  nimble  retreats.  But 
however,  if  the  palm  be  worthy  of  contention,  de- 
monflrate  the  lincerity  of  your  love  by  the  conftancy 
of  your  purfuit.  And  fince  Venus  as  well  as  Mars 
is  an  admirer  of  unfhaken  bravery,  Hand  up  againft 

all 
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all  discouragements,  and  give  her  daily  proofs,  that 
even  defpair  it  felf,  (tho'  you'll  fay  'tis  a  paradox) 
cannot  drive  you  to  defpair.  And  if  after  a  tedious 
campaign  you  fhall  make  no  manner  of  advance,  the 
poet  will  prefent  you  with  a  more  cherifhing  cordial 
than  any  your  mailer's  fhop  affords. 

Units  falus  miferis  nullam  Jperare  falutem. 
Your  only  comfort  is  to  hope  for  none. 

Q^  I .  Why  a  hare  leaves  lefs  /cent,  <vohen  almofi  run 
donjon ,  than  <when  firji  farted  ? 

Q;_  2.  Why  a  keen  hunt/ma??  carries  all  before  him, 
and  leaves  all  behind  him  ? 

Q.   3.  Why  bucks  make  vaults  to  ferve  the  does  in? 

4.  I.  The  fcent  of  the  hare  confuting  in  fome  of 
the  moil  volatile  parts  of  his  blood,  continually  per- 
fpiring  out  of  his  body  ;  and  there  being  a  much 
greater  wafte  made  of  them  when  he  is  in  a  violent 
motion,  than  when  he  is  at  reil,  it  neceffarily  follows, 
that  when  firft  ftarted  he  muft  leave  a  ftronger  fcent, 
than  after  a  long  run,  becauie  in  his  race  thofe  vo- 
latile parts  have  been  failer  expended  than  they  could 
be  recruited. 

A,  2.Becaufe  (as  keen  as  he  is,  he  is  not  however 
fo  keen-fighted  as  Argus,  to  fee  before  and  behind  ; 
neither  is  he  fo  nimble  as  to  move  forward  and  back- 
ward at  the  fame  time. 

A.  3.  By  the  fame  reafon  that  birds  make  nefts  to 
lay  in  their  young ;  that  bees  and  ants  build  fmall 
repofitories  and  granaries  to  lay  up  their  ftores ;  fince 
it  is  in  all  alike  a  neceflary  confequence  of  that 
wonderful  flructure  of  their  bodies,  by  reafon  of 
which  every  fpecies  of  animals  does  perform  fome- 
thing  peculiar  to  its  kind,  and  by  that  declare  the 
infinite  wifdom  and  power  of  its  Maker. 

Q^  /  dejire  to  know  why  the  face  fwells  after  the 
tooth-ach. 

A.  Becaufe  the  peccant  humour  is  then  tranfmitted 
from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  part. 

Q^  Why  mujl  perfons  that  have  any  manner  of  cold 
upon  them,  have  (for  the  tnofl  part)  fuch  an  involuntary 
running  from  their  nofes  ?  A.  B«- 
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A.  Becaufc  by  the  conftrittion  of  the  pores  thro' 
cold,  a  quantity  of  ferous  humours  is  collected  in  the 
brain,  which  for  want  of  due  perfpiration  are  conve- 
niently difcharged  thro'  the  pafTages  of  the  noftrils, 
as  being  moll  obvious. 

Q^  Once  more  the  weak  Euthalia  makes  effay, 
Once  more  to  jing,  before  /be  leaves  the  day, 
Before  Jhe  quits  this  fad  unhappy  coajl 
Of  bleeding  innocence  and  virtue  loft, 
To  pay  thofe  thanks  (your  due)  with  grateful  mind, 
For  pious  counfel,  charitably  kind. 
With  your  advice  my  fainting  foul  complies, 
And  paves  with  fighs  her  pa/Jage  to  the  Jkies : 
Rivers  of  tears  mine  eyes  minutely  pay. 
To  purge  my  foul,  and  wa/b  my  fains  away  ;, 
A  contrite  fpirit  and  a   broken  heart 
In  the  fad  confort  bear  a  mournful  part. 
Oh  !  that  hereby  I  may  jufl  heaven  appeafe, 
Whofe  benign  fmile  would  all  my  troubles  eafe  ? 
For  novo  my  foul  is  voarmd  with  facred  fire, 
And  heav'n  alone  has  every  ftrang  defire. 
No  lawlefs  vjijhes  in  my  bo~fo?n  move, 
No  loofe  defires  remain,  no  wanton  love, 
No  more  regret  the  perjur'd  youth's   difdain. 
No  longer  figh  for  his  return  in  vain  ; 
All  my  ambition  novo  is  to   acquire, 
To  gain  admittance  in  the  heavenly  choif; 
Where  pious  fouls  do  their  devotion   raife, 
And  celebrate  their   bounteous  Maker's  praife ; 
Ravi/frd  with  inward  peace,  fupremely  bleft, 
Soft  joys  alone  reign  in  each  peaceful  breaft. 
Thus  blejl :    no  more  /hall  fin  or  folly  know,  ^ 

But  love  divine  will  in  my  bofom  flow,  V. 

Foffe/l  of  all  and  more,  1  fought  in  vain  below.         J 

A.  Sing  on,  fweetfoul,  be  ever  thus  in  tune, 
And  all  uneafy  thoughts  will  vanilh  foon  ; 
Hark,  how  the  heav'nly  choirs  in  confort  join, 
More  pleas'd  with  one  returned,  than  ninety  nine, 
Who  never  Jlray'd ;  a  joy  triumphant  reigns, 
When  fuch  with  tears  have  waih'd  away  their  ftains. 

Behold 
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Behold  !  above  yond  azure  roof  there  dwelh 
A  lover,  whofe  extatic  form  excells 
All  fancy  can  create,  or  wit  fuggeit, 
The  fource  of  light ,  and  glory  of  the  bleft  ; 
With  open  arms  and  ftniles  prompt  to  receive 
All  who  their  trefpafles  fincerely  grieve  ; 
When  once  the  force  of  his  bright  charms  you  know,"! 
The  joys  and  raptures  from  his  prefence  flow,  I 

You'll  fcorn  the  fully'd  dull  embrace  of  mortal  here  | 
below.  J 

Q.  Suppojing  now,  Apollo's  fons, 
Juji  rofe  from  picking  of  goofe-bones, 
<This  on  you  pops  ;  pray,  tell  tne  whence 
The  cujiom* d  pro-verb  did  commence, 
That  who  eats  goofe  on  Michael's  day  ? 
Ska* n't  money  lack  his  debts  to  pay  f 

A.  This  notion  fram'd  in  days  of  yore, 
Is  grounded  on  a  prudent  fcore : 
For  doubtlefs  'twas  at  firft  defign'd 
To  make  the  people  SEASONS  mind, 
That  fo  they  might  apply  their  care 
To  all  thole  things  that  needful  were, 
And  by  a  good  induilrious  hand 
Know  when  and  bow  t'improve  their  land. 

On  a  lock  of  hair,  given  by  ayoutig  Lady  to  put  in  a  ring, 

NOT  rich  Arabia's  precious  llores, 
Nor  fertile  India's  golden  ores, 
Not  all  the  wealth  that  crowds  the  main, 
Can  poife  the  treafure  I  obtain. 
No  more  let  faitklefs  Jafon  own 
That  he  Medea's  favours  won, 
No  more  his  gaudy  prize  fet  forth, 
Of  fond,  imaginary  worth, 
'Tis  I  can  greater  things  exprefs  ; 
'Tis  I  the  golden  fleece  poffefs  : 
Such  none  before  did  e'er  receive, 
And  none  but  Chloe  fuch  could  give  : 

4  A  pledge 
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A  pledge,  wherein  does  always  move 
The  whole  artillery  of  love  ; 
Which  o'er  the  paffions  bears  command, 
And  fways  my  heart,  and  guides  my  hand; 
Nor  lives  a  Monarch,  but  would  be 
Petitioner  to  mare  with  me. 

Q±  I  am  very  we  11  fatisfied  in  the  reafons  for  change 
ing  the  fabbath ;  but  can't  conceive  ho<w  the  fourth  com- 
mandment can  be  any  ways  obligatory  to  us  that  keep  the 
firjl  day  of  the  week?  nor  how  <we  can  pray  that  God 
would  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  the  fourth  commandment^ 
which  enjoins  the  keeping  of  the  feventh  ? 

A.  The  precept,  as  adopted  by  the  Church  in  her 
excellent  liturgy,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  qualified,  in  a 
retrained  acceptance,  namely  fo  far  as  it  is  binding 
in  a  chnftian  church.  Nor  can  it  feem  harm  to  un- 
derftand  it  in  fo  qualified  a  fenfe,  fince  the  creation 
of  the  world,  fo  particularly  fpecified  in  the  fourth 
commandment,  is  the  foundation  of  the  chriftian 
fabbath,  and  we  as  well  as  the  Jews  folemnize  a  fe- 
venth  day,  (for  fo  is  one  in  feven  in  a  conftant  fepte- 
nary  return)  in  memory  of  our  Creator's  rejUng  front 
all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 

Some  learned  men  object  it  to  the  Jews,  that  they 
are  unable  to  produce  any  pregnant  evidence,  that 
their  fabbath  was  the  feventh  day  from  the  creation 
of  the  world.  And  in  cafe  it  be  not  the  feventh, 
they,  as  well  as  we,  muft  underftand  the  command- 
ment in  an  applicative  fenfe  ;  and  yet  we  may  be 
fure,  that  an  all-wife  God  would  never  prefcribe  2 
law  that  mould  be  improper  and  abfurd. 

Before  the  Jewijh  law  was  given,  all  nations  (when 
made  acquainted  with  the  divine  injunction)  were 
oblig'd  to  celebrate  a  fabbath  in  obedience  to  what 
God  enacted  immediate  to  the  creation,  when  he 
blejfed  the  feventh  day,  and  fanclifed  it :  And  yet,  if  all 
nations  were  to  keep  holy  that  very  individual  day, 
that  immediately  fucceeded  to  the  fix  days  creation, 
the  fabbath  would  have  begun  in  different  places,  at 
different  hours,   throughout  the  whole  compafs  of 

Vol.  II.  Ff  their 
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their  civil  clay.  But  we  cannot  think,  that  they  would 
be  oblig'd  to  begin  the  fabbath  at  fuch  improper 
hours  as  many  of  them  muft  have  done.  If  there- 
fore their  fabbath  had  commenc'd  (as  we  fuppofe  it 
would)  at  the  beginning  of  their  civil  day,  they  muft 
neceffarily  have  taken  that  very  law  they  adled  by,  in  a 
limited  acceptation  ;  and  yet  fure  they  might  have 
faid  of  fuch  a  law  as  was  the  fole  occafion  of  their 
practice,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts 
to  keep  this  law. 

Q^Mat.  i.  16.  And  Jacob  begat  Jofeph,  the  huf 
bando/Mary,  And  Luke  iii.  23.  Jofeph,  which  was 
fon  of  Hely.  Now,  'which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
E<vangelifts,  as  to  who  was  Jofeph'j  father  ? 

A.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  as  St. 
Matthew  prefents  us  with  Jofeptis  genealogy,  with 
regard  to  his  own  defcent,  fo  St.  Luke  defcribes  the 
pedigree  he  claim'd  in  right  of  his  wife.  Others  are 
perfuaded,  that  both  the  Evangelifts  give  us  Jofepbys 
genealogy,  the  one  his  natural,  the  other  his  legal 
one.  For  as  it  was  enjoin'd  by  the  Mofaical  inftitu- 
tion,  that  when  an  elder  brother  died  childlefs,  the 
younger  fhould  raife  up  feed  to  his  brother,  fo  it  is 
fuppos'd,  that  Hcly  dying  without  iiTue,  his  younger 
brother  Jacob  raifed  up  feed  to  him,  when  he  begat 
Jofeph ;  and  therefore  agreeable  to  this  opinion  Ja- 
cob was  his  natural,  and  Hely  his  legal  father. 

Q^  Sin  is  the  tranfgrejjion  of  the  law),  the  law  was 
not  before  Moses  ;  ergo  there  was  no  fin  before  Moses  ? 

A.  Your  fyllogifm  is  a  piece  of  fophiftry,  and 
confifts  of  more  terms  than  it  ought  to  do  ;  for  the 
term  law,  which  you  make  the  predicate  of  your 
major,  aad  the  fubjeft  of  your  minor,  is  an  equivo- 
cal word,  and  fignifies  both  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  Mofes.  Now,  as  the  former  was  before 
Mofes,  fo  fin  was  then  the  tranfgreflion  of  the  moral 
law,  a  law  written  upon  the  flejhly  tables  of  the  heart. 

Q^  May  I  lawfully  marry  my  godmother  or  not  ? 
For  if  I  may,  I'll  lofe  no  time, 
If  not,  I  muft  and  will  decline. 
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A.  The  Jbmanifts  will  not  allow  it,  becaufe  they 
fay  there  is  a  fpi  ritual  relation  between  a  god-mother 
and  a  god-child.  But  how  fuch  a  fpiritual  relation 
fhould  forbid  true  banes  of  matrimony  we  fee  not. 
If  we  Protectants  join  ifTue  with  the  Papifts  in  this 
particular,  we  mufl  affirm  alfo,  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  a  parifhioner  to  marry  the  pallor  of  her  parifli, 
for  there  is  as  near  a  relation  in  fpirituals  between  the 
clergy  and  their  parishioners,  as  between  god-parents 
and  god-children. 

But  we  may  tax  th' unequal  bed, 
E'en  where  'tis  not  a  fin  towed. 
Q^  About  three  years  Jince  I  came  acquainted  with  a. 
young  Gentleman,  who  after  he  had  corresponded  with  me 
fome  time,  made  profejjions  of  love  to  me,  which  continued 
for  about  a  year  (I  liked  him  'very  well,  and  his  circum- 
Jlances)  wherefore,  you  may  be  fure,  1  made  his  pajjlon 
all  modejl  returns  I  was  capable  of ;     but  after  that  he 
grew  more  cold,  and  has  continued  fo  ewer  fence,  yet  will 
not  quite  break  off  his  correfpondence  with  me,  but  JIM  vi- 
fits  me  with  other  company,  and  if  there  ewer  happens  to  be 
any  perfon  prefent,    he  fu/peds  him  to  be  his  rival,  and 
the  whole  company  immediately  perceives  an  unufual  unea- 
finefs  in  his  countenance  ;   yet  will  he    not  renew:   his 
pajjion,    or  Jhena  the  leajl  continuance  of  his  love  j   fn*. 
had  I  hopes  of  that  1 would  refufe  all  other  offers.  Then 
teach  me,  divine  Apollo,  how  to  fix  this  inconjlant,  or 
at  leajl  to  cure  m]i  felf? 

A.  The  Gentleman's  jealoufy  is  an  argument  he 
ftill  retains  a  paffion  for  you,  the  caufe  of  his  feem- 
ing  indifference  may  arife  from  his  eafy  accefs  to 
you  ;  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  generally  enhances 
your  opinion  of  the  purchafe;  therefore  we  advife 
you  pofitively  to  deny  his  admittance  upon  a  juft  ac- 
cufation  of  his  levity,  whilft  you  give  a  modefl  li- 
berty to  others.  If  he  has  a  fpark  of  affection  left, 
this  will  blow  it  foon  up  into  a  flame ;  but  upon  his 
re-addrefles,  (which  we  doubt  not  you  will  meet 
with)  be  very  cautious  ljow  you  furrender,  without 
fufficient  holtages,  to  fecure  againit  a  relapfe. 

F  f  2  Q^  With 
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Q^  With  anxious  thoughts  and  with  defpair  oppref, 
I  fue  to  you  to  have  my  griefs  redreji  ; 
Scarce  can  ?ny  timorous  tongue  my  grief  relate, 
Or  words  exprefs  my  too  too  rigid  fate. 
The  fubtle  god  of  love's  unerring  dart 
By  magic  fent,  has  pierc'd  my  tender  heart. 
No  anodyne  can  mortal  man  invent, 
That  yields  a  moinenfs  eafe  or  hour's  content. 
The  fair  Belinda  has  infpir'd  my  foul, 
And  who  of  mortals  can  her  charms  controul. 
Such  magic  glances  from  her  eyes,  fuch  grace 
Appears  in  every  feature  of  her  face, 
That  thofe  I  can  no  more  exprefs  than  Jove 
Merit  or  claim  a  right  to  half  her  love. 

A.  Audacious  mortal,  how  durft  thou  prophane 
Belinda's  beauty,  with  attempts  fo  vain  ; 
What  hopes  canit  thou  prefume,  when  even  Jove 
Wants  merit  to  partake  of  half  her  love? 
Change  then  to  fervile  awe  thy  impious  claii 
Left  from  her  eyes  {he  darts  a  fubtile  flame, 
Deftroys  thee  quick,  and  leaves  thee  nothing 
a  name. 

Q.  'Tis  you,  dear  youth,  that  I  afpire  to  know, 
'Tis  you,  from  whom  fuch  charming  numbers  flow: 
Your  love  1  blujhing  afk  :  my  trembling  quill, 
Confcious  of  guilt  with  pleajing  tortures  fill, 
My  almojl  fainting  foul,  wing'd  with  dejire, 
Till  I-  the  prize,  the  long  d  for  prize,  acquire. 
But  e'er  the  time  and  happy  time  1  choofe, 
This  boon  1  fupplicate  you  11  not  refufe, 
Will  you  a  dear  affociate  pleafe  fallow, 
A  witnefs  of  my  joy  and  of  our  vows  ? 

A.  No  vows,  dear  Theodora,  of  our  leves, 
A   <vow  refrains,  where  liberty  improves  ; 
Where  inclinations  do  not  itrongly  bind, 
All  formal  vows  will  prove,  alas!  but  wind; 
And  witnefies  are  but  litigious  fnares, 
Who  truly  love,  defpife  thofe  vulgar  cares ; 
Effe&s  of  mean  diftruft,  our  brighter  fires 
Shall  have  for  witneffes  our  own  defires. 
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Q^  Direclions  I  humbly  beg  ofyourworfhips 
How  to  deal  with  a  gang  of  impertinent  gojfips, 
Whofe  ridiculous  prattle  and  bantering  flame  ; 
A  private  affront  upon  one  of  their  crew, 
On  me,  has  their  malice  and  hatred  drew. 
They  falfely  avow  it,  'txvas  innocent  I, 
The?  with  folemnajfertions  the  fad  I  deny. 
If  in  art  there 's  a  power  fo  jlrong,  to  with-hold 
Their  opprobrious  tongues,  or  their  will  to  controul ', 
Te  Eritons  impart  it,  oblige  the  whole  nation, 
Not  only  the  pre fent,  but  late  generation. 

A.  In  vain  all  attempts  will  moft  certainly  prove, 
When  Juno's  loud  tongue  has  out  thunder' d  e'en  Jove , 
Their  fex  we  mull  charge,  e'er  you  we'll  reflrain, 
For  whilft  they  are  women,  detraction  will  reign ; 
Yet  judge  them  aright,  and  this  comfort  is  found, 
Efteem  all  their  prattle  as  only  a  found. 

In  God1  s  prefence  isfullnefs  of  joy. 

WITH  thee  in  Phalaris  his  bull  I'd  fing, 
And  vie  the  chanting  miftrefs  of  the  fpring. 
In  midfl  of  penury  I'd  nothing  lack  ; 
Nay,  hug  my  fate,  tho'  ftretcht  upon  the  rack. 
Center'd  in  raging  fire  I'd  fcorn  to  move ! 
Yet  feel  no  other  flames  than  thofe  of  love. 
Th'exploded  ftoick  I'd  no  more  deride  ; 
But  in  his  darling  Apathy  would  pride. 
Yet  oh !  I'd  limit  this  to  abfent  pain  ; 
For  raptures  in  my  panting  foul  would  reign  : 
Should  a  Domitian  meditate  my  toil, 
And  plunge  me  whole  into  the  boiling  oil  ; 
From  beatific  <vifion  would  accrue 
Such  pleafures  as  the  tyrant  never  knew, 
He'd  florm,  and  me  for  vzryfpite  releafc, 
That  flooding  joys  might  with  his  tortures  ceafc. 
Down  into  hell  I  would  to  thee  repair ; 
Hell  is  no  longer  hell,  while  thou  art  there. 

Q.    St.  John  in  Rev.  vi.  9,  10,  11.  gives  us  an  ac- 
count of  opening  the  fifth  feal,   where  he  favj  under  the 
F  f  3  altar 
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altar  the  fouls  of  them  that  were  Jlain  for  the  word  of  God 
and  for  the  teftimony  which  they  held.  And  they  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  faying,  how  long,  O  Lord,  holy 
and  true,  doft  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood 
on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  And  white  robes 
were  given  unto  every  one  of  them,  and  it  was  faid 
unto  them,  that  they  mould  reft  yet  for  a  little  fea- 
fon,  until  their  fellow  fervants  alfo,  and  their  bre- 
thren, that  mould  be  killed  as  they  were,  mould  be 
fulfilled,  1  would  defire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  fifth 
feal,  and  what  is  meant  by  under  the  altar  ;  for  in  my 
opinion  it  fhouldfignify  a  place  offeparation,  not  a  place 
of  purgation  ;  a  paradife,  as  I  take  to  be  St.  Luke^  mean- 
ing, chap,  xxiii.  ver.  43.  a  place  cf felicity,  where  good 
men  enjoy  a  reward  fujicient  for  all  their  trials  and  Of- 
ferings they  have  endured  for  the  fake  t/'Chrift,  though 
rot  that  full  fruition  of  happinefs,  which  God  has  promised 
thro1  the  merits  0/Xhrift,  to  bejlowon  them. 

A.  The  Ratnanifls  themfelves  will  not  alledge  the 
palTage  in  vindication  of  a  purgatory  ;  for  they  allow 
it  the  glorious  privilege  of  the  martyrs  (who  are  the 
very  perfons  mentioned  by  St.  John)  not  to  go  to  that 
place  of  torment.  But  as  we  have  more  than  once  ac- 
quainted the  world,  that  we  allow  not  cf  a  paradife 
in  any  other  notion,  than  as  fynonymous  to  heaven, 
fo  the  meaning  of  the  paflage  is,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  martyrs  mall  not  be  raifed  out  of  their  mouldring 
dull,  till  the  confummation  of  all  things ;  when  all 
the  martyrs,  that  (hall  ever  have  been,  mall  rife  to- 
gether, and  receive  the  completion  of  their  now  par- 
tial blifs.  And  parallel  to  this  are  thofe  verfes  in  the 
Hebrews,  And  the fe  all  having  obtained  a  good  report  thro' 
faith,  receivd  not  the  promife  ;  God  having  provide dfome 
ketter  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us,  fhould  not  be 
made  perfecl. 

Under  the  altar,  may  no  more  than  figuratively  fig- 
nify  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  martyrs  in  heaven, 
is  no  better  than  an  obfeure  condition,  if  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed ;  revealed  at 
the  refurreSlion  oftbcjujl, 
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(^Whether  you  think  the  leper,  Mark  i.  (to  whom  our 
Saviour,  ver.  44.  faid,  fee  thou  fay  nothing  to  any 
man)  ivbo  went  out  and  blaz'd  his  wonderful  cure,  and 
(I  fuppofe)  the  manner  and  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was 
done,  greath  finned? 

A.  It  was  no  doubt  a  fin,  to  dilobey  Co  divine  a 
perfon  as  had  performed  fo  miraculous  a  cure  upon 
himfelf :  but  then  we  cannot  fay  that  the  fin  wis 
great,  fince  he  did  it  with  a  good  intention  ;  did  it 
out  of  a  generous  gratitude,  as  being  willing  that  the 
world  fhould  know -what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  and 
that  every  mouth  might  be  filled  with  his  benefactors 
praifes;  nay,  and  he  might  fancy  too,  that  filence 
was  enjoined  him  out  of  an  humble  modefty,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  the  more  obliged  to  act  the  herald, 
to  proclaim  the  modeft,  the  humble  Jefus.  And  if 
this  were  his  perfuafion  (as  probably  it  was)  what- 
ever* were  his  fin,  it  was  a  fin  of  ignorance.  And 
therefore,  notwithftanding  the  fin  he  might  be  guilty 
of,  he  may  yet  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  his  praife  i.<  in 
the  Gofpel. 

Q^  What  is  meant  by  the  fin  of  uncle  annefs,  mentiontd 
in  Gal.  v.  19  ? 

A.  We  fuppofe  the  foundation  of  your  queftion  to 
proceed  from  your  obfervance,  that  adultery  and  for- 
nication are  previously  taken  notice  of.  But  to  remind 
you  that  there  are  uncleanneffes,  abominable  unclean- 
nefles,  feparate  from  the  fins  of  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion, and  to  make  the  Apoftle  his  own  expofitor,  we 
refer  you  to  Rom.  i.  24,  26,  27.  But  there  are  other 
uncleanneffes,  which  we  forbear  to  mention,  fince 
they  fhould  not  be  once  named  among  us,  as  becometh 
Saints :  for  it  is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  that  it  is  a 
fhame  even  to  [peak  of  thofe  things,  which  are  done  of 
fome  infecret, 

Q^  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftle s  ? 

A.  The  preface  to  St.  Luke\  Gofpel,  and  that  to 

the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  acquaint  us,  that  the  fame 

perfon  was  the  author  of  them  both,  namely  Luke  the 

beloved phyfici an.  For  as  he  dedicates  his  Gofpel  to  the 
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moji  excellent  Theophilus,  fo  he  not  only  dedicates  his 
Acts  of  the  Apoftles  to  the  fame  Theophilus,  but  re- 
minds him  of  his  Gofpel  too,  the  former  treatife  have 
I  made,  oh  Theophilus,  of  all  that  Jefus  began  both  to 
do  and  teach. 

Q.  If  a  man  dreams  he  commits  fornication,  or  blaf- 
pkemes  God  in  his  dream,  Jhall  it  be  imputed  to  him  as 
a  fin  ? 

A.  He  may  affuredly  expect  to  be  the  man  unto 
whom  the  Lord  imputeth  no  Jin  upon  that  account,  un- 
lefs  his  dreams  proceed  from  the  natural  tendency  of 
his  waking  thoughts. 

Q^  If  a  man  makes  an  oath,  being  urged  to  pay  mo- 
ney, or  do  any  other  matter  by  a  time  certain,  which  oath 
he  violates,  it  lying  not  in  his  power  to  perform  by  the 
time  allotted,  pray,  anfwer  whether  this  be  a  (rime, 
and  if  a  crime,  how  far  criminal  ? 

A.  It  borders  on  the  guilt  of  perjury  (if  not  the 
very  guilt  itfelf)  to  oblige  our  felves  by  the  folem- 
nity  of  an  oath  to  the  performance  of  that  which  we 
cannot  be  infallibly  affured  will  be  within  the  com-, 
pafs  of  our  ability,  even  tho'  afterwards  we  mould 
actually  perform  it.  Such  oaths  therefore  (when  pro- 
per to  be  taken)  mould  always  be  accompanied  with 
neceffary  provifions ;  but  if  the  Querift  for  want  of 
power  has  failed  in  the  performance  of  the  oath,  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  a  fum  by  a  fuch  a  time,  the 
bell  reparation  he  can  make,  is  to  pay  it  as  foon  as 
poflible. 

Q^  Sure  when  I  enter1  don  this  mortal  fate, 
Some  baleful  far,  malignant  o'er  the  orb 
Difajlrous  influence  fhed,  or  dire  portent. 
For  my  revolving  years,  pregnant  with  woe 
Have  pajl,  without  the  very  dawn  of  joy. 
What  tho'  no  pain  enervate  fhakes  my  frame, 
Nor  want  penurious,  bane  of  human  blifs, 
The  caufe  create  of  thefe  myjoylefs  hours : 
Tet  do  detractions  falfe  my  foulopprefs, 
And  all  my  juji  defigns  abortive  prove  ; 
But  that  which  mojl  my  troubles  aggravate, 
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I  am  defam'd  by  him  I  thought  my  friend, 

Who  by  infinuations  bafe  has  raised 

A  blajling  fcandal  of  my  fpotlefs  fame. 

O !  let  your  wife  unerring  precepts  guide 

A  youth  dejected  with  the  frowns  of  fate  ; 

Dire  ft  him  how  to  choofe  a  faithful  youth, 

Whofe  balmy  friend/hip  may  alle-viate 

His  anguijhy  and  difpel  what  caused  his  drooping  fate. 

A.  Tho'  foul  detractions  fully  your  white  name, 
And  by  a  friend,  malevolent,  traduc'd  ; 
Yet  innocence  affords  divine  relief, 
By  giving  fweet  reflections  to  the  mind, 
Healing  with  richeft  balm  th'  imaginary  wound. 
Not  to  be  confcious  of  an  act  malign, 
Is  joy  above  defcription,  pleafmg  dreams 
Shall  footh  your  nights  repofe,  and  gild  your  wak- 
ing hours. 
What  tho'  miftaken  in  the  fatal  choice, 
You  took  a  friend  infidious  to  your  arms ! 
The  (lander  will  return  upon  his  head, 
And  loads  of  fhame  his  guilty  foul  deprefs : 
Whilft  you,  tho*  for  a  time  by  clouds  obfcur'd, 
Shall  rife  like  virgin  influence,  and  mine 
With  rays  of  virtue,  then  let  reafon  guide, 
And  long  experience  fix  your  choice  divine. 
Let  the  juft  youth,  whom  you  would  make  a  friend, 
With  piety  and  honour  be  replete, 
Whofe  fteady  principles  with  friendfhip  join'd, 
May  heal  the  wounds  of  your  diforder'd  mind. 

Q^  Was  the  world  created  with  God's  omnipo- 
tence ?  was  writ  by  me  in  Latin  thus,  Utrum  Deus  mun- 
dumcreaverit  cum  ejus  omnipotentia,  necne  ?  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  quefion  being,  Utrum  Deus  inundum  crea- 
verit  cum  tota  ejus  omnipotentia,  nee  ne?  the  particle 
tota  being  omitted,  it  might  render  it  left  intellioihle  to 
thofe  who  did  not  confder,  that  tota  and'Qvams  were  fy- 
nonymous  terms.  A  friend  of  mine  trarf cited  the  que- 
fion for  me  in  my  ab fence,  but  he  not  being  either  a  di- 
vine, or  an  Englishman,  I  hope  IJhall  not  be  anfwerabti 
for  his  bad  fenfe. 

F  f  5  A.  Yue 
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A.  The  omiflion  you  was  guilty  of,  makes  a  fig- 
nal  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  queition  ;  for  as 
God  does  every  thing  (how  fmall  foever)  with  his 
omnipotence,  fo  in  no  action  (how  great  foever)  dees 
he  exert  his  whole  omnipotence.  To  fay  that  omni- 
potence is  put  upon  its  utmoft  ftretch,  is  a  palpable 
contradiction  ;  for  if  ever  it  be  put  upon  its  utmoft 
flretch,  it  follows,  that  it  can  proceed  no  farther. 
And  fure  a  bounded  omnipotence  is  no  omnipotence. 

Q^i  Johniv.  12.  Exod.  xxxiii.  20.  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
No  man  bath,  or  can  fee  God;  and  yet  in  Gen.  viii.  1. 
God  appeared  unto  Abraham  ;  and  in  Deut.  v.  24.  He 
fheixed  himfelf  to  the  Ifraelites.  1  dtfire  to  know -  hoiv 
thefe  texts  can  be  reconciled  ? 

A.  When  the  Scriptures  fay  that  God  appear'd  to 
Abraham,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  he  difcover'd 
to  him  his  very  eflence,  which  is  an  immaterial  fub- 
ftance,  and  therefore  invifible  to  a  mortal  eye.  No, 
we  are  to  underitand  no  more,  than  that  God  dif- 
play'd  fome  vifible  tokens  of  an  invifible  prefence, 
which  the  Jev:s  call  the  divine  Skekinah ;  and  therefore, 
tho'  he  exhibited  his  glory  to  the  trembling  Ifraelites 
in  a  magnificent,  a  itupendous  manner,  yet  it  was 
but  a  material  glory,  but  a  faint  refemblance  of  his 
real  glory,  and  therefore  fhort,  infinitely  fhort  of  that 
Glory  vshzchfhall  hereafter  be  revealed:  for  tho',  while 
in  this  vail  of  flefn,  we  can  difeover  no  more  of 
God,  than  what  the  Scriptures  reprefent  as  his  hinder 
Parts,  yet  when  mortality  Jkall  be  fvoaliovS1  d  up  of  life, 
we  fhall  then  fee  him  face  to  face,  fee  him  as  he  is. 

Q^  Can  a  clergyman  demand  tithes  in  any  number  un- 
der ten  ? 

A.  Gf  corn,  hay,  &c.  he  can  make  no  demand 
under  the  number  ipecified  :  but  of  living  creatures, 
though  there  be  but  feven,  yet  one  becomes  his  due. 
Q^  The  charminge/l  creature. 
With  loveliefl  features, 
That  e'er  any  mortal  did  fee, 
Lives  juji  crofs  thenvay, 
So  that  every  day 
r-  am  taken  up  in  viewing  her  beauty „  Shis 
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She's  as  bright  as  the  day, 
As  charming  as  May, 
And  ami fs  nought  in  her  1  find; 
By  night  and  by  day 
In  my  clofet,  at  play. 
She  is  never  out  of  my  mind. 
I  have  a  great  mind, 
And  long  have  defigrid 
With  an  humble  fuit  to  accoft  her  ; 
But  being  unJkiWd 
Love's  nicefhield  to  wield, 
Tm  afraid  1  fihould  be  denyd,  Sir  : 
But  novo,  if  Apollo, 
Whofe  farts  are  not  Jhailow, 
Me  quickly  fome  advice  will  lend, 
What  properejl  means  are 
For  the  gaining  the  fair, 
rilpraife  him  for  e'er  without  end. 
A.  If  you  love,  as  you  fay, 
The  fine  lafs  crofs  the  way, 
And  hope  by  your  pafiion  to  move  her, 
You  muft  flatter,  carefs, 
Sigh,  ogle,  and  drefs, 
And  play  all  the  tricks  of  a  lover,. 
The'  fools  ridicule, 
Still  keep  to  this  rule, 
You'll  find  your  account  in't  hereafter ; 
Since  fhow  has  oft  hit, 
When  good  fenfe  and  wit 
Have  fallen  more  wide  of  the  matter, 
Then  with  courage  advance 
Like  beau  in  romance, 
And  dazle  her  eyes  with  that  glory  : 
The  when  and  the  where 
Will  quickly  appear, 
And  then  there's  an  end  of  the  itory. 
Q^  Te  tranfeendent  fens  cf  radiant  light, 
Whofe  nobler  puis  an  humble  ftvain  invite, 
"To  ask  a  quefion,  if  your  godjhips  pLafe, 
A  nod  nmU  do,  and  fit  his  mind  at  ea'c , 
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Tis  where  content  and  friendship  may  be  found  ? 

/  long  to  find  them,  and  have  look'd  around 

The  world,  and  ploughed  rough  Neptune\f  watry  brow, 

But  have  not  found  them,  nor  I  can't  tell  how. 

Does  earth  pojjefs  the  ever  blejfed  pair  ? 

Or  ifnotfo,  ye  /ages,  tell  me  where 

They  dwell;   Id  leave  the  world,  andfoon  he  there. 
A.  In  vain,  alas !  about  the  world  you  roam, 

To  find  content,  which  mult  be  found  at  home  ; 

To  wealth  and  pleafures  never  have  recourfe, 

The  firfl  brings  only  cares,  the  lalt  remcrfe  ; 

Your  wijhes  and  your  loofe  defires  reurain,. 

And  foon  the  valuable  prize  you'll  gain. 

But  friendjhip  by  Uriel  fearch  will  ne'er  be  found, 

'Tis  chance  muft  throw  you  on  that  happy  ground  j 

When  fympathizing  fouls  together  meet, 

They'll  both  exert  their  faculties  and  greet ; 

No  fymptoms,  figns  nor  marks  they'll  want  to  know, 

But  naturally  to  each  other  flow  ; 

Leap  to  embrace,  and  fuddenly  unite 
In  clear  identity,  like  beams  of  light. 

Q.   To  you,  0/tw«VPhcebeans,  I  dare  own 

I  love ;  but  dare  not  let  that  love  be  known 

To  the  fair  maid  who  has  the  conquefl  v:on. 

Whenfirji  Ifaw  her,   I  no  charms  could  find, 

But  what  might  well  belong  to  womankind. 

Her  talk  was  witty,  eajy  was  her  fiyle, 

Sweet  was  her  voice,  and  charming  was  her  /mile. 

Her  face,  neck,  breajl,  her  Jhape,  her  gate,  her  air,  J 

1  faw  with  joy,  but  thought  no  danger  there  ;  W 

For  they  complete  in  one  or  other  ev'ry  day  appear.  J 

Such  common  charms  Jhe  had,    a  tloufand  more, 

But  I  had  feen  ''em  all  elfewhere  before. 

Yet  v.hen  I  entered  on  a  firicler  view, 
Ev'n  then  all  rapture  in  the  fearch  1  grew. 
In  ev'ry  charm  fo  vafi  a  lufirejhone, 
It  dazled  brighter  than  the  noon-day's  fun. 
'Twas  then,  alas!  Uwas  then  in  vain  1  firovt 
tT  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  god  of  love. 
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AH  ways  I  tryd  the  conflicts  to  maintain, 

But  love  refoli) 'd  the  viclory  to  gain. 

In  vain  1  fummond  reafon  to  my  aid, 

Love  was  viclorious,  and  that  phantom  fled. 

Something  Jhe  has,  which  renders  her  fo  far 

More  beautiful  than  other  women  are, 

'Twould  be  almofl  a  fin  to  make  compare. 

She  is,  but  oh  !   I  cannot  tell  ye  what, 

Think  all  that's  charming,  and  Jhe  merits  that. 
Now)  fay,  Phcebeans,  grant  your  geperous  aid, 

Advife  me  how  to  gain  the  lovely  maid. 

Already  federal  ways  Tve  tried  in  vain, 

Whilfi  P<ve  been  teaching  her  to  guide  the  pen. 

Her  jealous  mother  (for  her  father's  dead) 

Sets  fpies,  who  tell  her  entry  word  that's  faid. 

Therefore  in  copies  I  exprefs  my  mind, 

But  Jhe  inapprehenfi<ve  is,  or  cruelly  unkind. 

To  guide  her  hand  1  Jhew  officious  care, 

But  "'tis  to  figh  my  pajfion  in  her  car. 

Thefe  too  do  vain  and  ineflfeclual  prove, 

Nothing,   Ifear,  can  f of  ten  her  to  love. 

That  you  alone,  fagacious  Delians,  know, 

For  nothing  furely  can  be  hidfi  cm  you, 

Therefore  advife  me  quickly  v:hat  to  do. 

To  follow  you  I  with  impatience  wait, 
Command  me  any  thing,  except  to  hate. 
A.  In  vain,  fond  lover,  you  implore  our  aid, 

To  foften  into  love  the  cruel  maid ; 

For  all  Apollo's  arts  have  faiPd  to  move, 

And  he  himfelf  has  been  a  flave  to  love, 

Yet  we  can  pity,  tho'  not  give  you  eafe, 

Since  you're  afraid  to  cure  the  fond  difeafe. 

Try  all  thofe  arts  which  Cupid  does  infpire 

Thofe  vot'ries  with,  for  all  that  feel  his  fire 

Have  brighter!:  views  of  love,  rais'd  by  their  flrong 
defire. 

Cold  as  Lucretia  rhould  the  charmer  prove, 

Gold  and  addrefs  will  warm  her  into  love, 

And  flatt'ry  well  apply'd  the  hardeft  heart  will 
move  i 
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Uie  all  your  fkill  to  pleafe  with  ftudious  care, 
Obferve  the  eyes  and  adtions  of  the  fair, 
Till  fome  unguarded  minute  does  appear  ; 
Then  prefs  your  fuit,  that  happy  time  improve, 
And  leave  the  care  of  your  fuccefs  to  love. 
Q^Tefons  of  Apollo, 
Whofe  diaates  Til  follow, 

Believing  you? II friendly  advife  me, 
Which  way  I  muft  walk, 
That  for  aclions  and  talk, 

The  world  may  never  defpife  me  ? 
A.  That  your  words  and  your  ways 
May  merit  true  praife, 

Keep  innocence,  Sir,  we  advife  you ; 
For  if  that  appears, 
You  may  make  off  your  fears, 

The  world  can  never  defpife  you. 

Q^  Me  bred  amidfl  the  noife,  the  conjiant  cares 
And  gainful  pains  of  mercantile  concerns, 
Love  hath  at  laf  overtaken,  now  no  more 
My  thoughts  on  floating  wealth  expecled  home,] 
On  tardy  payments,  or  too  hafly  claims, 
But  on  Clarinda'j  Bright  perfeclions  dwell ; 
Now  with  a  fullen  dulnefs  1  receive 
Once  grateful  tidings  of  arriving /hips. 
Now  I  negleil  what's  owing  to  demand, 
Nor  think  what  Imufl  pay  when  duns  appear, 
All  thofe  affairs  forgotten,  in  my  mind 
Clarinda'j  fix'd ;  whom  if  1  gain  not  foon, 
To  lofs  of  her  I  poverty  JJj  all  join. 
"Perplexed  thus,  till  pointed  out  by  you, 
J  wait  to  know,  what  courfe  1  mufl  purfue. 

A.  Since  Me\  concerns  are  left  at  fix  and  fev'ns, 
His  mercantile  imploy  runs  retrograde, 
Clarinda  flies,  and  poverty  purfues, 
And  love  ne'er  fmiles  upon  departing  wealth  ; 
In  vain  your  prefent  hopes  do  all  appear, 
Yet  to  proceed,  and  make  all  fly,  we  judge 
Your  wifeft  courfe^  until  you're  quite  reduc'd  ; 
Your  wits  (your  hopes  all  vaninYd)  may  return 
7  o  foreign  coalts  urg'd  by  neceflity,  You 
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You  then  may  quite  forget  Clarindai  charms, 
Or  by  retrieving  wealth  retrieve  her  heart, 
Whilit  more  aufpicious  ftars  fmile  on  your  fate, 
And  you  recover  what  feems  now  too  late. 

Q^  /  was  lately  in  company  with  two  fifters  of  equal 
and  eminent  beauty  and  fenfe  ;  both  receive  my  addrejfes 
*very  reJpeHfully,  and  have  an  equal  Jhare  in  my  heart. 
It  is  certain  1  can't  have  them  both,  therefore  dejire  your 
advice,  what  I  ought  to  do  in  this  cafe  ? 

A.  Since  your  heart  is  equally  divided  between  the 
two  litters,  you  cannot  with  juftice  pretend  to  ei- 
ther ;  for  we  prefume  you  expect  a  whole  heart  in 
exchange  for  your  half  of  one. 

Q^  By  what  marks  Jhall  I  know  a  true  friend  ?  And 
how  may  I  dijiinguijh  him  from  a  falfe  one  ? 

A.  You  will  know  your  true  friend  by  his  ap- 
pearing leaft  your  friend ;  we  mean,  by  not  uiing 
thofe  proteflations  of  friendmip,  which  the  falfe  one 
abounds  in.     He  will  affift  you,  where  it  is  eflfenti- 
ally  for  your  good  ;  and  fometimes  bell  aflifls  you, 
where  he  declines  his  afliilance  ;    that  is,  when  he 
forefees  the   confequences   are  to  your  detriment  ; 
whereas  the  falfe  one  feeks  to  pleafe  your  appetites, 
without  regard  to  the  conclufion.     But  where  great 
fubtilty  aflifls  falfhood,  vice  will  fo  exactly  ape  vir- 
tue, that  the  diftinction  wilL  be  difficult.     The  moll: 
certain  opportunity  you  can  have  for  difcovering  the 
real  from  the  impoflor,  is-  in  necejpty  ;  but  even  then 
you  muil  be   cautious  how  you  make  a  judgment 
thereof :  For  the  feeming  friend  may  aft  for  orienta- 
tion, from  future  profpect  of  retaliation,  or  fome  o- 
ther  fclf-interelled  defign  :    But  he  that  then  aflifls 
you  privately,  even  without  your  own  knowledge  of 
the  author  of  the  benefit,  who  lets  not  his  right-hand 
know  what  his  left-hand  does,  him   yon  may  fafely 
conclude  your  true  friend. 

Q.  Could  a  man  marry  the  twins,  and  not  be  guilty 
of  polygamy  ? 

A.  If  the  meaning  of  polygamy  is  to  have  more 
wives  than  one,  and  twins  fignify  more  women  than 
one,  certainly  it  is  polygamy  to  marry  the  twins. 
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Q^  I  having  a  very  infirm  conjiitution,  foul  fcorbutick 
blood,  frequent  bilious  colics  and  weak  nerves,  ask  your 
opinion,  is  green  tea  with  milk  good  for  me  ? 

A.  Tis  doubtlefs  very  proper  in  fuch  cafes,  and 
efpecially  by  the  addition  of  the  milk,  which  renders 
it  more  powerful  in  blunting  the  acid  points  of  the 
bile,  whofe  irregularity  (perhaps)  may  occafion  the 
reft  of  your  diforders. 

Q^  A  certain  Gentleman  put  fome  fpiders  into  a  viol, 
which  having  Jiopt  with  a  cork,  and  tied  over  with  a 
bladder,  feakd  down ;  in  fome  time  after  he  ohferved 
maggots  to  breed  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  fpiders ;  / 
beg  your  help  to  Jhew  hovo  the  privation  of  air,  which 
caufed  the  death  of  the  fpiders,  Jhould  fuffer  the  produc- 
tion of  thofe  infetts  ? 

A.  How  clofe  foever  the  viol   was  ftopt,    there 
was  not  an  entire  privation  of  air  :  And  a  lefs  quan- 
tity might  be  fufficient  to  permit  the  maggots  to  ad- 
vance into  living  creatures,    than  was   fufficient  to 
continue  the  grown  fpiders  in  life.     And  this  appears 
from  the  fmall  portion  of  air  human,    as  well  as 
other  foetus's  enjoy  in  the  womb. 
Q^  Whence  proceeds  the  diabetes  ? 
A.  The  diabetes  proceeds  from  a  loofe  contexture 
of  the  blood,  whence  there  is  a  perfpiration  of  the 
ferous  particles  from  the  grumous  ones,  fo  that  their 
embraces  thus  broken,  the  former  flow  plentifully 
through  the  mo.fr.  open  pafTages  of  the  reins :  Nor 
may  we  improbably  derive  this  difleroper  from  the 
ill  conformation  of  the  reins,  the  lymphatic  veffels 
being  too  wide  and  open,  eafily  receiving,  and  fwiftly 
tranfmitting  the  ferous  liquor,  without  obilruclion. 
Q^  I  hope  you>  11  be  kind, 
As  to  others  I  find 
You  have  been,  and  counfel  will  give 
Tj  a  tin?  rem  maid, 
Who's  fluggifh,  not  fiaid, 
That  with  comfort  henceforth  f:e  may  live. 
One  ojfers,  indeed, 
Whofe  years  mine  excsid 

Umb. 
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Much  his  love :  He  makes  me  believe, 

He  cannot  fubf/i, 

Unle/s  he  be  kifid 
By  me,  and  none  elfe  will  receive  j 

Befedes,  he's  wealthy, 

Strong,  hail,  and  healthy, 
And  coffers  replete  he  may  leave, 

BuH  a  nunirous  knot 

Of  children  he's  got, 
Which  I  fear  will  caufe  difafte  and  grief. 

Shall  I  endure  the  curfe, 

For  better  for  worfe, 
To  cloifter  my  fe If  in  a  cell, 

Orjhall  1 be  brijk, 

Still  running  the  rifque, 
Of  leading  old  apes  in  hell? 

A,  Some  rifque  mull  be  run, 

Whatever  is  done, 
For  nothing  on  earth  is  fecure, 

Nor  is  there  a  flate, 

But  early  or  late, 
You  nothing  will  need  to  endure. 

If  your  fortune  be  fmall, 

Or  nothing  at  all, 
And  he  does  in  riches  abound, 

Tho'  the  children  may  grieve  ye 

His  wealth  will  relieve  ye, 
And  therein  the  comfort  be  found. 

But  if  you  have  plenty, 

And  not  above  twenty, 
We  think  it  much  wifer  to  tarry ; 

And  hold  yourfelfbrifk, 

To  run  t'other  rifque, 
Nor  fear  but  you'll  happily  marry. 
Q^_  /  entreat  your  advice  to  a  poor  unhappy  foul,  that 
is  reduced  to  very  unhappy  circumjiances,  thro*  loffes  and 
companionate  kindnefs  to  others  ;  and  is  now  in  defpair. 
The  Almighty's  hand  has  been  long  heavy  upon  me,  info- 
much  that  I  am  novo  at  a  lofs  what  courje  to  take,  other- 
wife  than  the  only  remedy  of  defraying  life.     'Tis  much 

my 
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my  grief  fearing  the  Lord  hath  cajl  me  out  of  his  fa- 
vour. Likewife  I  can't  hear,  that  any  one  Jhould fuffir 
by  me ;  and  yet  I  cannot  a<void  it. 

A.  Since  you  are  tortur'd  with  the  bare  fufpicion 
of  having  loft  that  favour,  which  is  better  than  life  it 
felf,  we  wonder,  that  it  fhould  enter  into  your  thoughts, 
by  fo  heinous  a  tranfgreflion,  as  that  of  felf  murder, 
to  bring  inevitably  upon  your  felf  the  very  object  of 
your  fears.  Are  you  fearful  of  an  Almighty  hand, 
and  yet  can  think  of  daring  the  divine  difpleafure  ? 
Do  you  dread  an  exclufion  from  the  beatific  vifion, 
and  yet  are  willing  to  exclude  your  (dO  Are  you  in 
a  kind  of  agony,  left  the  pains  of  hell  Jhould  take  hold 
upon  you,  and  yet  are  defirous  to  be  tormented  before 
the  time?  To  tremble  at  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and 
yet  to  call  a  rufhing  headlong  into  eternal  flames  the 
only  remedy,  are  inconfiftencies. 

Has  your  contemplation  upon  a  future  ftate  occa- 
fion'd  your  defpair,  difmifs  your  over  folicitous  con- 
cern, banifh  your  unreafonable  fears,  fince  it  is  within 
your  power  to  make  provifion  againft  the  evil  day  ? 
fince  he,  with  whom  you  have  to  do,  is  a  merciful,  a 
gracious  God,  a  God  not  (ofricl  to  mark  what  is 
done  amifs,  as  that  frail  mortality  fhall  not  be  able  to 
abide  it :  Affront  not  him  who  died  for  you ;  who 
is  ever  ready  with  extended  arms  to  receive,  to  em- 
brace the  returning  fmner.  Affront  him  not  by  an 
under-ratement  of  his  merits,  by  a  defpondenceof  his 
mercy  :  fure  a  rigid  Saviour,  a  fevere  Redeemer,  are 
inconfiftent  terms. 

But  why  does  your  temporal  unhappinefs  fo  muck 
aggravate  your  forrow  ?  Do  you  think,  that  God 
diftinguimes  his  favourites  by  temporal  enjoyments  ? 
Where  then  are  thofe,  who  werefoned,  were  fawn  a- 
Junder,  were  tempted,  werejlain  with  the  fword  ?  where 
are  thofe,  who  wandred about  infheepjkins  and  goat Jkins , 
affiicled,  tormented?  And  yet  obferve  the  character  the 
mouth  of  truth  has  given  them  ;  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy. 

But 
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Bot  are  you  under  a  concern,  that  you  are  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  ?  Alas ! 
One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that  a  man  fo  wonderful- 
ly folicitous  for  eternity  mould  overlook  the  world, 
defpife  the  momentary  fcene,  be  willing  to  drink  of 
the  cup,  which  his  Saviour  drank  of,  willing  thro'' 
many  temptations  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

What  you  fay  of  others  fufFering  by  you;  fince 
it  may  refer  to  different  circumilances,  we  would 
defire  you  to  explain  your  felf  upon  the  matter  ;  and 
then  we  (hall  endeavour  to  give  you  fatisfaction  as 
well  in  this  as  in  any  other  thing  defired  by  fo  dif- 
confolate  a  Querift. 

Q^  Reconcile  the "words  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  affer- 
tionofSt.  Athanafius. 

In  the  28th  verfe  of  the  14th  chap,  of  St.  JohnV 
Gofpel,  Chrijifays,  my  Father  is  greater  than  I. 

St.  Athanafius  (in  his  Creed f peaking  of  the  bkffed 
Trinity)  fays,  the  whole  three  perfons  are  co-eternal  to- 
gether;  and  co-equal. 

A.  When  one  perfon  in  the  Trinity  is  faid  to  be 
greater  than  another,  this  is  to  be  underftood,  not 
absolutely,  but  in  a  certain  refpeclonly.  The  Father 
therefore  may  be  ftyled  the  greateft,  in  that  he  is  the 
fountain  of  the  Deity :  the  Father  and  the  fon  may 
be  ftyled  greater  than  the  Holy  Ghoft,  in  that  he  pro- 
ceeded from  them  both.  And  yet  the  three  perfons 
are  co-equal  together,  in  that  the  Father  communi- 
cated to  the  Son,  the  Father  and  the  Son  communi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  an  equality  of  all  perfections. 

Q/  How  God  can  be  faid  to  he  merciful,  mercy  being 
the  7?iitigation  of  juftice,  of  which  his  pure  nature  cannot 
be  capable,  feeing  whatever  he  wills,  isjuf,  and  Jo  he 
cannot  be  thought  in  any  thing  in  which  he  •wills,  to  re- 
cede from  jujiice,  and  fo  can  no  more  properly  be  faid  to 
be  merciful,  than  one  aSl  can  be  both  the  law  and  tht 
mitigation  of  the  Jaw. 

A.  Your  queftion  arifes  from  your  not  confidering 
that  there  are  two  forts  of  juftice,  vindictive  and  mo- 
ral juftice.     To  recede  from  the  latter  is  a  mighty 

im- 
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imperfection,  and  therefore  incompatible  to  the  di- 
vine nature.  To  recede  from  the  former  in  a  glori- 
ous perfection,  and  therefore  not  incongruous  to  a  per- 
fect being. 

Q^  Two  countrymen  Jell  two  forts  of  corn,  A,  6  bufliels ; 
but  B,  receives  for  bis  corn  20  fhillings  :  and  B,  fays  to 
A,  if  we  add  the  number  of  my  bujhels  and  your  fhil- 
lings, thefum  will  be  28  s.  A  anfwers,  and  if  I  add  the 
fquare  of  my /hillings  to  the  fquare  of  your  bujhels,  the 
total  <iv ill  be  424.  The  queflion  is,  how  many  bujhels  B 
fold,  and  hozv many fhillings  A  received? 

A.  Since  the  corn,  which  the  two  countrymen 
fell,  are  of  different  forts,  and  consequently  of  diffe- 
rent prices ;  and  fince  withal  you  acquaint  us  not, 
whether  A,  or  B,  has  the  belt  corn,  there  can  no- 
thing more  be  done  than  to  divide  the  28  into  2 
fuch  parts,  as  that  the  addition  of  the  fquares  of  each 
may  amount  to  424,  therefore  the  28  muft  be  divid- 
ed into  1 8  and  10.  But  whether  the  greater  num- 
ber be  the  millings  belonging  to  A,  or  the  bufhels 
belonging  to  B,  it  is  impoffible  pofitively  to  affirm 
for  the  forefaid  reafon.  But  fince  the  allotment  of 
18  to  the  fhillings  of  A,  and  10  to  the  bufhels  of  B, 
is  moft  agreeable  to  the  prefent  price  of  corn,  we 
conclude  that  allotment  to  be  not  improper. 

Q^  Whether  glafs  is  fubjecl  to  decay  by  procefs  of  time  ? 
A.  All  things  are  fubjecl  to  decay,  unlefs  always 
extrinfically  fupplied,  which  is  incompatible  to  glafs. 
But  the  decay  of  glafs  is  fo  flowly  gradual,  as  to  be 
imperceptible.  But  tho*  it  were  more  perceptible  in 
progrefs  of  time,  yet  its  brittle  frame  allows  it  fo 
fhort  a  duration,  that  we  cou'd  fcarcely  make  the 
experiment. 

Q^  Who  was  the  inventor  of  wine,  where  and  when? 
A.  Noah  is  the  firft  we  read  of,  that  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  drank  the  wine  thereof.  For  prophane 
hiflories  give  us  no  tolerable  account  of  occurrences 
fo  early  as  the  days  of  Noah.  This  particular  is  re- 
lated of  him  immediately  fubfequent  to  his  defcent 
from  the  ark  .  And  therefore  we  may  fuppofe,  that 
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it  happen'd  not  long  after  the  flood.  To  know  where 
he  planted  his  vineyard,  we  muft  confider  where  the 
ark  relied  ;  namely,  upon  mount  Ararat,  which,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  is  a  mountain  in  Armenia.  But  others 
think  (and  with  more  probability)  that  it  is  the 
fame  with  mount  Caucafus  in  Mingrelia.  But  fince 
we  may  fuppofe  he  immediately  defcended  from  the 
mountain,  and  perhaps  travell'd  fomewhat  farther 
before  he  fettled,  fo  he  might  firft  make  the  de- 
licious liquor  in  Xenfi,  the  molt  north-weft  province 
of  China. 

Q^  What  is  the  reafon  of  a  man's  hair  growing 
gray,  there  being  federal  injiances  of  fome  being  fo  at  20, 
and  of  fome  being  as  gray  at  30,  as  others  at  70  years, 

A.  This  untimely  alteration  of  the  hair  feems  to 
arife  from  the  predominance  of  phlegm  in  that  juice 
that  nourifheth  the  hair ;  whence  the  hairs  of  the 
head  and  face  fooneft  turn  white,  becaufe  the  brain 
moftly  abcrunds  with  pituitous  humours. 

A  Paforal  occajiorfd  by  the  death  of  his  royal  highnefs 

the  Prince.     Dorinda  and  Sylvia. 
Dor.  \\J  H  Y  mourns  my  Sylvia,  why  thefe  flow- 

YV  ing  eyes, 

This  heaving  breaft,  and  thefe  heart-piercing  fighs, 
Is  Coridon  unkind  ?  Or  have   your  fheep 
(Neglected)  ftray'd,  whilft  you  their  roving   weep  ? 

Syl.  Ah  !  no Had  I  the  grifly  wolf  beheld, 

Devour  them  quick  (and  yet  they  ne'er  rebell'd, 

But  always  at  my  call,  obedient  came, 

Each  bounding  with  delight  to  hear  his  name) 

Such  floods  of  tears,  their  lofs  I'd  ne'er  deplore, 

Nor  Coridon,  a/thoy  he  were  no  more. 

But  fuch  a  mournful  fight  I've  feen  alas ! 

So  fad,  fo  wondrous  fad,  'twill  far  furpafs 

All  that  my  falt'ring  tongue  knows  to  relate, 

The  moft  terrific  blow/  of  unaufpicious  fate. 

Oh  !  Had  I  funk  into  eternal  reft, 

Before  the  vtfion  had  difturb'd  my  breaft ! 

Dor.  Altho' 
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Dor.  Altho'  thy  words  portentous  feem,  mine  ear 
Expands  to  take  them,  whilit.  it  dreads  to  hear  ; 
Dear  Sylvia,  let  thy  voice  the  whole  confefs, 
I'll  bear  my  part,  to  make  thy  load  the  lefs. 

Syi.  Firlt  let  me  eafe  a  while  my  o'ercharg'd  eyes, 
For  ev'ry  accent  will  advance  fupplies. 

In  yonder  dark  and  melancholy  Ihade, 

Of  baleful  Yevj  and  fatal  Cyprus  made, 

URANIA  fits diffolv'd  alas !  in  tears, 

And  by  her  lyes — DOR.  Oh  !  Mv  prophetic  fears. 

Syi.  Departed  CELADON.     Her  faithful  fheep 
Stand  gazing  round,  and  mournful  filence  keep  j 
The  drooping  chorifters  with  f aging  voing 
His  obfequies  in  dying  accents  fing  ; 
The  murm'ring  brook  the  o/iers  flowly  laves, 
Moves  heav'ly  on,  and  checks  the  flowing  waves ; 
A  general  bujh  goes  round,  fhock'd  at  the  blow, 
URANIA's  tender  heart  mult  undergo. 

Dor.  Oh  !  Ceafe  a  while,  fuch  big  fwoln  griefs arife, 
Oh  1  Ceafe,  'till  they  find  pafTage  through  mine  eyes. 

The  thrilling  forrows  of  URANIA's  heart, 

Who  can  imagine  and  not  feel  a  part  ? 

She  whofe  unrivafd  charms,  the  world  engage, 

The  choice  of  heav'n,  and  darling  of  the  age  ; 

As  good  as  great,  as  merciful  as  nvife ; 

Joy  of  all  hearts,  delight  of  all  our  eyes ; 

bo  foft  her  temper,  fo  companionate, 

It  fifes  envy,  as  it  cancels  hate. 

When  fhe  mufl  fujfer,  and  fuch  forrows  feel, 

What  heart  of  adamant,  what  breaft  of  Heel, 

What  cruel  tyrant,  barb'roufly  inclin'd, 

But  mult,  relenting,  grow  both  foft  and  kind, 

And  fuch  a  lofs  as  CELADON,  bemoan, 

Whilfl  univerfal  nature  gives   a  groan? 

■  For  oh !    their  tender   loves. 

Syi.  Prophan'd,  when  they're  compared  to  turtle  doves. 
Not  fuch  foft  tendernefs  the  mother  knows, 
To  fee  the  producl  of  her  cruel  throes  ; 
Not  fuch  the  bhSing  virgin,  when  her  heart 
.Takes  firfi:  impreifion  from  th' unerring  dart ; 

Not 
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Not  fuch  the  lover  when  his  nymph  compile?, 
And  he  with  the  extatic  pleafure  dies. 
But  faint  ejfays,  thefe  to  our  royal  pair, 
Whofe  generous  fouls,  far  more  capacious  were, 
And  more  extenfive  pajfions   fbrm'd  to  bear. 
Bare  union  cou'd  not  their  bright  loves  exprefs, 
More  like  to  angels  flames,  when  they  carefs, 
And  mingling  forms,  feraphick  joys  confefs . 

Dor.  What  one  enjoy'd,  the  other  did  partake, 
The  joy  exalted  for  the  other's  fake. 
Crowns,    thrones  and  triumphs,    which  amufe  the 

great, 
Balanc'd  with  love,  were  overpoizd  in  weight ; 
A  fpacious  throne  each  to  the  other  was, 
Which  all  the  thrones  on  earth  did  far  furpafs. 
When  home,  or  foreign  exigences  preft, 
Or  cares  of  ftate  fatigu'd  Urania\  breaft, 
Her  trouble  and  concernment  llrait  were  gone, 
And  vanifiYd  in  the  fmiles  of  CELADON. 

Syl.  When  her  viclorious  arms,  from  hoftile  fields, 
Brought  all  the  joys,  triumphant  conquefi  yields, 
Unmoved  (he  feem'd,  till  CELADON  Jhe  found, 
And  his  Ion? d  temples,  with  the  laurels  crown'd. 
Whilft  he  releas'd  from  all  morbific  pains, 
A  perfecl  health  enjoy'd  through  all  his  veins  ; 
For  her  bright  falutif^rous  prefence  brought, 
More  eafe  than  JEfculapius-Jkill  e'er  wrought. 

Dor.  In  mutual  joys  their  hours  thus  Aid  away, 
Their  mutual  joys  encreafing  ev'ry  day, 
Thus  did  they  in  continued  raptur.es  live, 
And  all  the  blifi  which  heaven  on  earth  cou'd  give, 

Syl.  But  now  alas !  they're  ceas'd,    for  ever  done, 
For  CELADON,  oh  dreadful  found  !  is  gone, 
Gone  to  eternal  reft,  new  thrones  .to  gain, 
And  never,  never,  muft  return  again. 

Dor.  In  vain  URANIA's  tears,  in  vain  her  cries, 
In  vain  her  mournful  plaints  and  fcalding  fighs, 
In  vain  her  foft  defires,  and  all  her  charms, 
They  ne'er  again  muft  bring  him  to  her  longing  arms, 

Syl.  Silent 
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Sil.  Silent  Jhe  fits  beneath  the  horrid  gloom , 
Nor  thinks,  nor  hopes  for  any  joys  to  come, 
Whilft  vafi  tumultuous  griefs   crowd  on  her  breajl, 
Fixt  like  the  centre^  yet  Jhe  finds  no  rejl. 
Now  Jhe  revolves  on  all  the  bhjs  is  pafi, 
Then  Jighs  to  think,  that  Jhe  has  feen  the  lafi  ; 
That  now  their  mutual  flames  no  more  muft  bum, 
Nor  cheat  Jul  hours  of  conquer Je  e'er  again  return  ; 
Oppreft  then  with  the  load,  Jhe  finks  to  earth, 
And  then  revives  to.  give  her  woes  new  birth  ; 
Which  by  frejb  acquisitions  greater  grow, 
Till  all  tenacious  bounds  the  torrents  overflow. 

No  mortal  can  exprefs  a  grief  like  thine, 
No  mortal,  who  is  not  like  thee,  divine. 
Informed  with  fuch  a  vaft  capacious  foul, 
In  which  fo  large  a  £ood  of  grief  may  roll, 
And  yet  too  great  e^en  for  thy  /elf  they  grow, 
Till  all  tenacious  bounds  the  torrents  overflow. 

But  fee  Dorinda,  night  with  folemn  pace, 
Move's  flowly  on,  and  Phoebe's  fickly  face, 
Bound  up  in  clouds,  afcends  yon  eaitern  ikies, 
Whilft  chearful  day  her  mournful  vijage  flies : 
The  priefts  of  Pan,  their  ev'ning  off'rings  bring, 
And   to  th'  indulgent  God  their   vefpers  fmg, 
For  his  proteel ion  of  their  fheep  all  day, 
But  ours  neglecled,  all  are  gone  aftray. 

Dor.  For  ever  let  them  wander,  fince  no  reft, 
Muft  e'er  re-enter  my   forfaken  breaft  ; 
O'ercharg'd  with  forrows  for  URANIA's  fake. 

Syl.  So  much  my  fad  and  troubled  thoughts  partake, 
They  lit  upon  my  foul  (griev'd  at  the  figh  ) 
Like  heavy  plwnmets  ot  eternal  night. 

Dor.  Let's  part  now,  deareft  Sylvia,  for  our  woe 
Begins,  alas  !  ineffable  to  grow ; 
And  yet  my  boding  foul  (to  add  new  pain) 
Whifpers,  alas  !  we  ne'er  fhall  meet  again. 

Syl.   Something  io  ominous  in  mine  appears, 
As  fays  'twill  foon  be  wafted  hence  in  tears. 
A  Jong  farewell,  eternally  adieu. 

Dor.  A  long  farewell  to  love,  and  life  and  you. 

Q.  Wbe- 
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Q^  Whether  or  no  children  that  are  horn  of  unbe- 
lieving parents,  and  die  in  their  infancy,  have  any  Jin 
to  anfwer  for,  but  original  Jin  ? 

A.  The  purport  of  your  queftion  returns  to  this  ; 
namely,  whether  the  children  of  unbelieving  parents, 
who  die  in  their  infancy,  (hall  fufter  for  their  parents 
neglect  or  unbelief.  In  anfwer  to  which,  we  need 
no  more  than  recite  thofe  words  of  truth  and  fobemefs; 
the  foul  that  finneth,  that  pall  die. 

Q^  Whether  confirmation  be  fufficient  to  one  that 
never  was  baptized? 

A.  The  ordinance  you  fpeak  of  is  therefore  fly  I'd 
confirmation,  becaufe  it  confirms  the  previous  facrament 
of  Baptifm.  But  now  we  defire  to  know,  whether 
that  can  be  confirm 'd,  which  has  no  being  ? 

Q^  Does   the  Devil  know  our  thoughts  ? 

A.  To  know  our  thoughts  is  reprefented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  incommunicable  prerogative  of  that 
omnifcient  God,  who  is  a  fearcher  of  the  heart. 
The  Devil  therefore  can  no  other  wife  dive  into  our 
thoughts,  than  as  by  the  fagacity  of  his  nature  ke 
can  lay  concurring  circumflances  together,  and  draw 
appofite  conclufions  from  them. 

Q^  If  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  had  nojhare  in  his 
fujferings,  why  would  not  any  other  man  have  made  as 
fufficient  an  atonement  for  the  fins  of  mankind,  as  himjelf? 

A.  The  merits  of  the  manhood  (which  alone  was 
capable  of  fuffering)  receivM  an  ineflimable  value 
by  the  honour  of  fo  intimate  an  union  with  the  God- 
head. 

Q^  About  five  years  ago  I  was  unfortunately  married 
to  a  man  (who  unknown  to  ?ne)  had  a  wife  then  liv- 
ing :  after  I  had  lived  with  him  near  a  year,  'twas 
difcovered,  and  I  immediately  went  from  him,  and  he 
foon  after  left  his  wife  again,  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  fine e :  I  defire  to  know  whether  1  may  lawfully 
marry  again,  1  having  had  no  child  by  him  ? 

A.  You  are  no  more  his  wife,  than  if  you  were 
never  married  to  him ;  and  therefore  as  free  to  marry 
another,  as  when  you  were  a  maid. 

Vol.  II.  Gg  Q^What 
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Q^  What  nation  (after  Noah's  general  deluge)  Jirjl 
us'd  a  monarchical  government  ? 

A.  Aflyria. 

Q^  In  what  manner  (if  one  whifpers  againji  the 
wall,  on  one  Jide  in  the  cupola  of  St.  PnuVsJ  the  voice 
is   retorted  Jo  very  much   louder  to  the  other  ? 

A.  Sounds  are  communicated  in  arcuate  lines,  and 
therefore  arcuate  fabrics  (fuch  as  the  wall  you  (peak 
of)  are  more  agreeable  to  their  extenfive  propagation. 

Q.  Whence  proceeds  that  notion  of  the  fortune  of 
being  horn  with  a  cawl,  and  why  they  attribute  Jo 
many  good  qualities  to  it. 

A.  This  notion  is  altogether  groundlefs,  and  firft 
trumpt  up  by  fanciful  old  women  ;  the  cawl  being 
nothing  elfe  but  a  portion  of  the  membrane  Amnios, 
which  fometimes  cleaves  to  the  head,  and  is  there 
difcover'd  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Q^  Is  a  fnake  poifonous  or  no  ? 

A.  Authors  have  confounded  the  fnake  and  adder, 
under  the  denomination  of  viper,  and  run  altogether 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  adder,  without  making  any 
difference  between  that  and  the  fnake,  whence  we 
conclude  they  efteem  them  equally  poifonous :  But 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  general  affirmation  of 
thofe  men,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  thefe  crea- 
tures, they  are  as  harmlefs  as  worms  j  and  it  may 
be  daily  obferved,  with  how  much  fafety  the  fnakes 
are  daily  handled. 

Q^  Why  the  fpecific  C.  P.  is  never  given  in  the  fit  ? 

A.  Becaufe  the  exhibition  of  it  at  that  time  is  apt 
to  fix  the  morbific  matter,  flop  the  pores,  and  con- 
fepuently  encreafe  heat,  occafion  a  violent  conflict 
with  the  febrific  ferment,  and  render  the  paroxyfm 
more  obitinate. 

Q^  Why  is  it  colder  in  the  winter,  when  the  fun  is 
nearer  to  us,  than  in  the  fummer  ? 

A.  That  the  fun-beams  not  falling  fo  perpendicu- 
lar, but  more  obliquely,  the  reflected  rays  are  more 
fcattered,  and  come  not  fo  near  to  thofe  of  incidence, 
and  confequently  are  weaker.    That  appears  by  the 

.    exceffive 
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exceflive  heats  that  are  felt  between  the  tropics,  and 
the  no  leis  cold  by  the  poles,  and  by  our  daily  ex- 
perience that  the  fun  hath  more  force  in  its  meridian 
than  at  its  riling  or  fetting. 

•  Q^  /  am  jufi  in  the  prime  of  my  age,  my  years  not 
amounting  to  30,  and  1  have,  1  hope  ever  Jhtce  1  com* 
menc'd  man,  according  to  my  capacity,  done  my  duty  to- 
wards  God  and  man.  I  ha<ve  a  plentiful  efiate,  with 
'which  lean  live  'very  well  without  the  perplexities  of 
bufinefs,  yet  being  young  and  vigorous,  and  fpur'd  on 
by  a  martial  genius,  methinks  I  <wou'd  do  fomething 
that  way,  that  may  transfer  my  name  to  pojlerity,  and 
fix  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  oblivion  :  Now  I  defire  your 
opinion,  whether  1  may  fafely  foldierize  without  offend' 
ing  the  Almighty  ? 

A.  When  the  welfare  of  your  country  calls  for 
afliftance,  we  do  not  only  think  it  lawful  for  you  to 
foldierize,  but  alfo  an  highly  commendable  inclina- 
tion, and  the  rather,  becaufe  neceflity  drives  you  not 
upon  it.  Such  generous  fpirits  are  the  fafeft  as  well 
as  nobleft  props  of  their  country,  lince  their  honour 
is  lefs  liable  to  prevarication,  than  fuch  whofe  necef- 
lity provokes  their  courage. 

Q.  A  friend  of  mine  could  not  for  fix  weeks  drink 
any  malt  liquors,  without  making  himfelf  fick  and  very 
much  out  of  order,  and  nothing  but  milk  or  fpring-water 
would  agree  with  him,  till  of  late  he  is  come  to  malt 
liquors  again,  and  it  agrees  with  him  as  formerly, 

A.  'Tis  poflible  that  the  ftomach  was  then  dif- 
ordered  with  Iharp  choleric  humours,  which  malt 
liquors  are  fubject  to  exafperate,  and  upon  the  ulV 
of  milk  and  water  the  acidity  of  thofe  humours 
were  blunted,  and  the  ftomach  reinftated  in  its 
prifline  health. 

Q^  Among  the  mighty  fecrets  of  the  main, 
And  all  the  treafures,  that  the  feas  contain, 
Which  mat  chiefs  Heyrirck  nobly  does  explain, 
Yet  one  profound  Arcanum  does  remain. 
Whether  within  thofe  wat'ry  realms,  among 
The  fcaly  crue,  that  fwiflly  glide  along, 
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The  fweet   rcfre/hments  of  foft  fleep  are  known , 
In  anfwer'utg  this  your  reafom  mufl  be  Jbown  ? 

A.  Sleep  is  entail'd  upon  a  mortal  frame : 
In  fijh  as  well  as  fiejh  here  nature  is   the  fame. 
No  creature  free,  tho'  ne'er  fo  brifk  and  gay  ; 
For  fomnus  claims  an  univerfal  fway. 
Why  do  we  find  the  watry  tribe  awake  ; 
'Caufe  they  with  us  of  *  parts  refin'd  partake. 
But  fuch  refinements  cannot  long  endure  ; 
Well  then  does  fleep  a  frefh  fupply  procure. 

Qj_  Tell  me,  Oh  !    Tell  me  (ye  mojl  godlike  fwains) 
How  from  my  breajl  I  may  remove  thefe  pains. 
That  I  may  here  obtain  my  full  defire, 
And  not  incur  my  father  s  dreadful  ire  ? 
Vm  courted  by  a  fquire  deformed  and  old, 
He  keeps  his  coach  and  has  good  fore  of  gold  ; 
My  friends,  becaufe  he   wealthy  is,  perfuade 
To  wed  him,  but  Til  rather  die  a  maid. 
For,  ah  !  His  riches  will  not  do,  nor's  art, 
It  is  another  that   has  gained  my  heart. 
1  durf  not  to  my  father  make   it  known, 
Becaufe  he"1*  not  fo  rich,  he'll  me  difown. 
What  fhall  I  do  (bright  fons  of  Phoebus)  fay, 
To  a  difreffed  maid  your  fkill  difplay? 

A.  With  duty,  your  mifguided  fire  addrefs, 
And  all  the  fecrets  of  your  heart  confefs ; 
A  frank  and  open  mind  compaflion  moves, 
But  none  the  fubtile  and  referved  loves ; 
With  forrow  move  your  cafe  and  flowing  eyes, 
Pierce  his  paternal  heart  with  mournful  fighs  ; 
Urge  all  the  miferies  and  rigid  fate, 
Whicii  on  unequal  and  forc'd  matches  wait ; 
Whrat  difproportion  winter  holds  with  fpring, 
"V^hat  difagreements  oppoftes  muft  bring  j 
The  black  effects  of  jealoujy,  whofe  rage 
Deftroys  all  peace,  when  youth  is  joinM  to  age  ; 
Acquaint  him  then  what  undeferved  fhame 
Your  innocence  may  fully  and  defame. 

*  Animal  Spiritu 
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If  thefe  move  not,  advance  a  little  higher, 
Shew  how  he  deviates  from  th1  indulgent  fire  ; 
That  if  to  mifery  he  will  confine 
Your  future  days,  and  all  his  love  refign, 
He  cancels  then  the  obligation  due, 
Upon  th'  account  of  his  begetting  you  ; 
Since  more  electable  'tis  not  to  be, 
Than  have  an  effence  in  perpetual  mifety. 

If  all  your  arguments  at  laft  mould  fail, 
Upon  his  cruel   temper  to  prevail, 
You  fafely  may  refufe,  for  heav'n  does  give 
No  pow'r  to  parents,  but  a  negative. 

Next,  as  to  him,  on  whom  your  paflion's  bent, 
You  can't  comply  with,  without  his  confent ; 
Your  duty  then  perform'd,  your  actions  fair, 
The  iflue  wait,  and  caft  on  heav'n  your  care, 
You'll  meet  your  voijh  at  laft,  or  fufferance  to  bear 

Q^  Since  in  thofe  realms  of  ever  boundkfs  height, 
'The  prince  and  pea/ant  have  an  equal  Jhare, 

Tlei1  matchlefe  joys,  and  tho*  immenfe  delight, 
In  unexhaujied  Jit earns  are  flowing  there  ', 

Since  to  attain  thofe  joy:  a  well  fpent  life 
Is  all  the  care,  that  heav'n  of  each  requires  : 

Since  there  in  hlifs  their  fouls  fecure  from  flrife, 
With  equal  flame  Jhall  burn,  and  with  the  fame  deflres  J 

Why  then  on  earth  does  heav'ri 's  omnifcient  God, 
His  difributions  Jo  unequal  give  ? 

And  why  muji  one  tajie  the  afflicting  rod  ? 
Why  in  reverfe  to  that  the  other  live  ? 

A.  We  fhou'd  with  tranfport  hug  th'  afHitting  rod, 
The  very  hand  that  jirikes  us  we  fhou'd  kifs  ; 

Since  this  the  way  to  pleafe  a  gracious  God, 
The  way  to  court  unfathomable  blifs. 

When  profperous  Job  in  foothing  plenty  flowed, 
And  might  enjoy,  whate'er  his  cravings  fought, 

The  fpiteful  king  of  hell  with  envy  glow'd, 
And  JJily  faid,  Job  does  not  ferve  for  nought. 

G  g  3  Com- 
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Commifiion'd  from  above  the  tempter  came, 
And  like  the  tyrant  ravag'd    all  his  ftore  ; 

He  fuffer'd  in  his  one  untainted  name  ; 
And  ah  !  His  darling  children  were  no  more. 

Then  'twas,  that  he  difplay'd  the  God-like  faint, 
Difplay'd  a  foul  above  infernal  fpite  ; 

He  fhew'd  his  virtue  to  be  more  than  paint, 
And  rais'd  his  glory  to  yon  boundlefs  height. 

JTis falfe  that  thofe, whom  heav'n  fhall  deign  to  grace 
With  encHefs  honours,  everlajling  fame, 

Shall  fhare  alike  in  their  unequal  race, 
And  lejfer  lights  an  ^Wfplendor  claim. 

No,  no ;  the  brighteft  faint  may  fure  expett 
The  brighteft  luftre,  as  the  chiefefi  gueft  ; 

O !  May  we  all  on  this  decree  reflect, 
He  fhall  be  greateft,  who  fhall  live  the  beft. 

To  her  Sacred  Majefty  on  Occafion  of  His  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Prince*  j  Death. 

HA  D  not  religion  been  your  tend1  reft  care  ; 
(Celeftial  minds  for  dire  events  prepare,) 
Had  not  your  Saviour  been  your  dearer  fpoufe, 
Been  fuch  a  bridegroom,  as  you  ne'er  can  lofe  ; 
Had  not  a  foul  to  heav'n's  decrees  reftgn'd, 
Forbad  you  to  complain,  that  heaven's  unkind; 
Had  you  not  learnt  to  bear  the  ftinging  rod, 
To  bear  all  lof/es,  but  to  lofe  your  God; 
The  fatal  blo-iv  your  burthen'd  thoughts  had  tir'd, 
And  with  your  other  felf  you  had  expired. 
'Tis  true,  we  cannot  blame  a  juft  concern, 
Since  he  has  left  you,  never  to  return  ; 
He,  you  fo  dearly  lov'd,  thro'  circling  years : 
Sure  fuch  a  confort  may  command  your  tears. 
Tears  are   a   tribute  you  to  nature  onve  ; 
Are  nature's  tribute,  fo  they  gently  flow  : 
But  if  fhe  claim  a  more  than  difmal  fcene, 
And  play  the  tyrant  o'er  fo  mild  a  queen ; 
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If  flooding  forrows  fhou'd  invade  your  breaft, 

And  poignant  grief  your  bleeding  heart  moleft  ; 

Yet  meditation  can  aj/hvage  the  pain, 

While  ruihing  ftorms  attack  the  fort  in  vain. 

Your  ravifht  foul  from  earth  can  take  its  flighty 

And  mount  the  regions  of  eternal  light. 

There  you  can  view  your  feparated  dove', 

Enjoy  his  converfe  with  the  hlefl  above. 

So  faints  with  feraphims  communion  hold, 

And  mortal  men  the  heavenly  choirs  infold. 

So  diflant  churches  (hence  an  union  grows) 

The  one,  the  univerfal  church  compofe. 

What  tho'  his  perijbing  enjoyments  ceafe  ? 

Th'  eternal  fpheres  falute  his  bleft  releafe. 

No  Aflhma's  there  refrain  the  panting  breath  ; 

(  An  exile  ficknefs,  where  there  is  no  death.) 

No  Lethargies  the  difencumbei 'd  foul 

With  flight-confining  manacles  controul. 

No  bloating  dropfies  ever  there  intrude, 

{What  evil  duril  approach  unmingled  good?) 

No  itrange  convulfions  can  their  nerves  diflort, 

Who  to  thofe  calm,  thofe  peaceful  realms  refort. 

There  the  balfamick  God  of  health  refides  ; 

And  there  the  fount  of  pleafure  fmoothly  glides. 

There  he,  who  ftruggling  for  a  bright  renown, 

Prefer'd  his  brother's  fafety  to  a  crown, 

Enjoys  a  crown,  his  brother  ne'er  poffeft, 

Till  wafted  over  to  eternal  reft. 

There  valiant  George  his  refcu'd  *  Chriflian  views, 

And  there  his  fweet  endearments  he  renews ; 

There  happy  Denmark  with  his  Glofler  meets  : 

Lo  !  How  the  raptur'd  fon  the  welcome  father  greets ! 

Lo !  With  what  eager  tranfports  they  embrace  ! 

The  joy  and  voonder  of  the  heavenly  race. 

What  ?  Grieve,  that  thofe  you  love  to  heav'n  repair, 

When  O  !  You  nvifh,  that  you  your  felf  were  there  ? 


*  ChrijlianV.  King  of  Denmark,  and  elder  Brother  to  the 

Prince. 
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But  pardon,  Madam,  our  ungen'rons  love, 
If  here  your  fubjefts  envy  thofe  above  : 
If  we  the  fovereign  of  the  world  implore  ; 
That  Sovereign  you  fo  conjlantly  adore  : 
If  we  intreat  that  he  would  late  beftow 
The  fwellingyayj,  your  fon  and  confort  know. 

Q^  Why  are  the  four  Enjangelifls  reprejented  with  each 
their  particular  fymbol ;  as  St.  Matthew  with  an  Angel, 
St.  Mark  with  a  lion,  St.  Luke  with  an  ex,  and  St.  John 
with  an  eagle  P 

A.  The  hieroglyphics  firfl  fpecified  are  drawn 
from  the  feveral  beginnings  of  their  Gofpels. 

An  Angel  is  allotted  to  St.  Matthew^  becaufe  in  his 
firft  chapter  he  informs  us,  that  an  Angel  appear'd  to 
Jofph,  to  a  thoughtful,  a  melancholy  Jofeph\  and 
who  fo  proper  as  a  pure,  as  a  fpotlefs  Angel  to  ac- 
quaint the  difconfolate  hujband,  that  his  fufpetted  wife 
was  a  pure,  was  a  fpotlefs  virgin  ? 

St.  Mark  is  reprefented  with  a  lion,  becaufe  at  the 
commencement  of  his  accounts  he  relates  our  Sa- 
viour's temptation  by  the  devil ;  the  devil,  that  grand 
enemy  of  fouls,  who  is  a  roaring  lion,  feeking  whom 
he  may  devour. 

St.  Luke  is  decypher'd  with  an  ox,  becaufe  as  he 
gives  us  the  moil  particular  relation  of  our  Saviour's 
birth,  fo  he  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  brought  forth 
in  a  fable,  born  among  oxen.  And  this  fymbolically 
difplays  the  intention  of  his  birth :  it  fymbolically  mews 
us,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  turn  beafts  into 
men,  to  change  finners  into  faints :  that  we  may  fay  of 
him  in  allufion  to  what  was  faid  of  Augufus  (the  fe- 
cond  Roman  Emperor)  he  found  us  brutal,  he  left  us 
angelical. 

St.  John  is  reprefented  with  an  eagle,  from  the 
lofty,  the  uncommon  {trains  fo  defervedly  admir'd  at 
the  entrance  of  his  Gofpel ;  for  he  made  an  unufual 
flight  in  his  myfterious  doctrine,  his  fublime  difco- 
very  of  the  eternal  Word  :  like  the  faring  eagle  he 
took  a  nearer  view  of  the  Sun  of  right eoufnefs.  Hence 
it  is,  that  Theodoret  ftyles  his  Gofpel  a  theology  infcru- 

table 
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table  to  human  underftandings.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  is 
favour'd  with  a  name  above  the  chiefejl  Apofiles,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  is  entitled  the  Divine.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  mod  learned  philofophers  of  the  hea- 
then world  both  admir'd  and  quoted  him.  And  as 
Amedias  (the  Platonifl)  efteem'd  the  firft  fentence  of 
his  Gofpel  as  not  inferior  to  the  molt  exalted  no- 
tions of  his  mailer  Plato,  fo  another  Platonifl:  faid  of 
that  celebrated  paffage,  it  ought  to  be  written  in  golden 
letters,  and  fix  t  to  the  front  of  all  churches. 

Thefe  pertinent  fymbols  may  appofitely  teach  us  to 
live  as  Angels,  to  do  God's  will  on  earth,  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven ;  to  bid  adieu  to  our  brutal  lufls ;  to  fhew 
that  we  are  men  ;  to  fecure  our  felves  from  the  wiles 
of  the  devil,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  his  devices ;  to  fub- 
mit  to  St.  John's  doctrine,  and  in  our  elevated  thoughts 
to  contemplate  the  very  place  from  whence  he  fetch'd 
it,  and  thus  (to  apply  the  Pfalmift)  our  wings  voill  be 
like  eagles  wings,  and  our  feathers  will  be  thofe  of  gold. 

Q^  In  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  'tis  faid,  that 
when  our  Saviour  went  to  be  crucified,  they  compelled  one 
Simon  a  Cyrenean  to  bear  his  crofs  for  him;  and  in 
John  "'tis  faid  he  bore  it  himfelf  How  do  you  reconcile 
that  text  ? 

Alfo,  whether  'twas  a  cufiomary  thing  for  malefaclors 
to  bear  their  own  gibbets  ? 

A.  The  paffage  in  St.  John  is  a  figure  (czlYdJynec- 
dochej  which  ufes  a  part  for  the  whole.  Chrift  there- 
fore carried  his  own  crofs  part  of  the  way  ;  but  be- 
ing too  weak  to  carry  it  any  farther,  they  fubftituted 
another  in  his  room.  And  well  might  he  be  unequal 
to  the  burden,  fince  he  had  been  fo  lately  in  an  agony 
in  the  garden,  had  fweated  drops  of  blood  (and  com- 
mon fweat  enfeebles  the  wafted  body)  had  trod  the 
wine-prefs  of  his  father's  fury. 

Q^  Pray  oblige  me  with  a  definition  of  charity. 

A.  Charity,  in  its  moil  extenfive  fenfe,  as  inclufive 
of  the  various  branches  referable  there co,  is  a  rea- 
dy compliance  with  the  fecond  of  the  two  compre- 
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henfive  precepts,  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
Prophets,  Love  your  neighbour  as  your  felves. 

Q^  What  is  the  meaning  of  thofe  words,  xi.  chap,  of 
Hebrews,  39  and  40  verfes :  And  thofe  all  having 
obtain'd  a  good  report  thro'  faith,  receiv'd  not  the 
promifes,  God  having  provided  fome  better  thing 
for  us,  that  they  without  us  fhould  not  be  perfect  ? 

A.  The  paffage  fhews,  that  martyrs  themfelves 
mall  not  receive  their  consummate  blifs  (perhaps  with 
refpecl  to  their  very  fouls,  but  to  be  fure  with  re- 
gard to  their  yet  mouldring  bodies)  till  the  general 
refurrection,  the  final  retribution,  when  every  man 
fhall  receive  according  to  his  works. 

Q.  When  is  this  proverb  applicable,  Tenderton  fteeple 
is  the  caufe  of  Goodwin  fands  ? 

A.  Tho'  the  queftion  may  feem  a  little  comical  to 
thofe  who  have  not  heard  the  pro-verb,  yet  we  (hall  go 
near  to  make  a  tragi-comedy  of  the  anfwer.  It  is  ap- 
plicable, when  we  would  advife  a  perfon  to  forbear 
injuftice  and  oppreflion  of  his  neighbours,  and  for 
this  opinion  we'll  produce  you  our  authority. 

Earl  Goodwin,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  was  a 
great  abufer  of  the  privileges  he  enjoy'd  by  the  un- 
bounded favour  of  that  Prince,  and  growing  odious  to 
the  people  of  thofe  parts  wherein  he  liv'd,  by  his 
continued  violences,  thofe  who  fufFer'd  by  his  power 
us'd  to  pray  for  a  deliverance  from  it ;  and,  in  fhort, 
the  Earl  himfelf  was  choak'd  at  the  King's  table,  by 
a  bone  at  dinner,  and  his  whole  eftate  was  (hortly  af- 
ter overflow'd  by  a  furprizing  inundation  of  the  fea, 
and  from  that  time  became  a  quick/and  (now  the 
GOODWIN  from  his  name).  This  unexpected  acci- 
dent the  inhabitants  of  TENDERTON,  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  attributed  to  the  repeated  prayers  they  had 
fent  up  to  heaven  on  his  account,  and  look'd  upon  it 
as  a  judgment  on  his  wickednefs. 

Or  for  variety,  it  may  be  thus  apply' d. 

It  is  ufed  when  an  abfurd  and  ridiculous  reafon  is 
given  of  any  thing  in  queftion  :  an  account  of  the  0- 
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riginal  whereof  may  be  found  in  one  of  Bifhop  La* 
timer's  fermons  to  the  following  purpofe. 

Mr.  Moore  was  fent  with  commiifion  into  Kent,  to 
find  out,  if  poflible,  what  was  the  caufe  of  Goodwin 
fands,  and  the  fhelves  which  ftop'd  up  Sandwich  ha- 
ven ;  and  being  there  arrived,  fummons  all  the  country 
before  him,  but  efpecially  fuch  as  were  thought  to  be 
men  of  experience,  and  fuch  as  were  moft  likely  to 
give  fome  account  of  this  affair  relating  to  Sandwich 
haven.  Amongft  the  reft  came  in  an  old  gray-hair'd 
man,  fuppofed  little  lefs  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
When  Mr.  Moore  faw  this  man,  he  thought  him  the 
molt  promising  of  any  in  the  company  to  fatisfy 
him ;  fo  calling  to  him  immediately,  afks  of  him,  as 
being  the  oldeft  man  there  affembled,  the  caufe  of 
thofe  fands  or  fhelves  about  the  haven.  'Tis  true, 
fays  the  old  man,  my  age  is  near  100  years,  and  far 
exceeds  any  other's  in  company  ;  and  as  I  am  an  old 
man,  I  think  that  Tenderton  fteeple  is  the  caufe  of 
Goodwin  fands  ;  for  I  can  remember  the  building  of 
Tenderton  fteeple,  and  I  remember  when  there  was  no 
fteeple  at  all  there  ;  and  before  Tenderton  fteeple  was 
built,  there  was  no  talk  of  fands  Hoping  the  haven  ; 
and  therefore  Tenderton  fteeple  was  the  caufe  of  the 
deftruttion  of  Sandwich  haven. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  falt-peter,  and  pe- 
ter-falt? 

A.  They  differ  only  in  their  degrees  of  purification : 
The  falt-peter  confifts  of  volatile  parts,  and  fhoots 
out  into  long  cryftals,  which  are  the  pure  nitre  :  the 
peter-falt  is  that  which  is  cryftalliz'd  laft,  is  fix'd  as 
fea-falt,  appears  not  much  unlike  it,  and  very  little.- 
exceeds  it. 

Q^  Why  ha've  diftrafted  perfons  commonly  a  good  me-' 
mory  ? 

A.  The  memories  of  diftracled  or  mad  perfons  can- 
not be  properly  faid  to  be  good,  tho'  they  feem  to- 
fuffer  lefs  than  the  reft  of  the  functions,  which,  as  we 
conceive,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigorous  activity  or. 
emanations  of  the  animal  ipirits  attending  fuch  perfons. 
Gg6  Qt.1 
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Q^  1  have  obferv'd  in  piclures  hy  the  life,  that  I  could 
difcern  a  frejb  /anguine  complexion  at  a  greater  dijiance 
than  a  pale  nvan  complexion,  notvcithfianding  that  hath 
more  of  ivhite  in  it  than  the  other,  nxhicb  methinks  Jhould 
render  the  figure  by  confequence  more  obvious. 

A.  It  is  not  the  whitenefs  that  renders  the  object 
more  difcernible,  but  the  correfpondency  it  hath  with 
light :  the  fanguine  and  well  coloured  complexions 
have  a  greater  luftre  and  fharper  mining  on  the  balls 
of  their  cheeks,  tops  of  their  nofes,  foreheads,  &c. 
than  the  pale  and  wan  complexion,  where  the  light, 
finding  no  correfpondency,  is  dilated  with  a  more  re- 
mifs  brifknefs. 

Q^  /  have  alfo  obferv'd  that  the  bodies  of  men  in  pic- 
tures Jlrike  the  eye  voith  a  greater  force  than  thofe  of 
children,  notvoithjlanding  the  laji  feem  a  continued  body  of 
light  colours. 

A.  Becaufe  the  fuperficies  of  the  bodies  oi  children 
make  no  other  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder, than  a  certain  diluting  of  a  fat  and  fimple 
matter,  without  fharpnefs,  and  with  very  little  fha- 
dow ;  whereas  in  men  the  bodies  are  more  compacted 
and  fettled,  and  thence  the  lights  are  more  iharp  and 
full  of  force,  and  by  the  deepnefs  of  the  fhadows 
brought  more  Itrongly  to  the  fight. 

Q.  You'll  oblige  me  vjith  the  tranflation  of  the  follow- 
ing difich, 

Lingua  potent ior  armis. 
Juno  tonat  lingua,  fedfulmine  Jupiter  infiat  ; 
Concutit  ille  POLLM,  Jed  quatit  ilia  JOVEM. 
A.  The  diftich  owes  its  original  to  the  late  fa- 
mous Mr.  Dry  den,  at  a  Wejlminjler  election. 

The  tongue  is  more  powerful  than  arms. 
Thunder  is  JoveV,  the  tongue  is  Juno\f  rod, 
He  (hakes  the  diflant  POLES,  Jbe  makes  the  GOD. 

Q^  Ye  youthful  Druids,  BritainV  learned  clan , 
Whofe  nervous  eloquence  illuminates 
With  rays  prolific  k  our  expanding  fouls  J 
Do  not  difdain  the  tributary  thanks 
Of  one  who  is  unable  to  refound 

3  Ybur 
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Tour  meritorious  praife  ;  his  tender  mufe 

With  pinions  iveak,  dreads  an  Icarian/a/f  ; 

But  qs  you  did  unmerited  approve 

His  rhymes  incondite,  and  unpolifi?  d  lays ; 

Difuading  to  avoid  the  noble  toil 

Of  vjar  deJiruSiive,  where  the  bra<ve  and  bold 

Glory  purfue,  and  never  fading  laurel : 

Let  your  harmonious  numbers  guide  and  aid 

His  unfile dg  d  mufe,  that  Jhe  thro'  traSis  fublime 

May  j oar,  and  blazon  o'er  the  fipacious  orb 

The  mat  chiefs  annals,  and  furprizing  reign 

Of  Eurcpe'j  guardian  ANNE,  and  fpread  the  fame 

Which  her  Britannick  heroes  jufly  claim. 

A.  Prefuming  bard!  (and  yet  'tis  brave  and  great 
Thus  to  prefume,  when  in  the  tract  of  glory) 
Thou'ft  chofe  a  fubjecl  of  fuch  wondrous  fize, 
Homer  himfelf  had  funk  beneath  the  weight : 
Cou'd  thy  capacious  foul  adapt  juft  thoughts, 
What  language  could  afford  thee  utterance  ? 

Yet  fince  thy  nervous  lines  fo  pregnant  feem 
Of  promifes,  thy  felf  thou  wilt  tranfmit 
(By  finging  ANNA's  reign)  to  future  times, 
As  yet  lock'd  up  within  the  womb  of  fate  ; 
Accept  this  caution  in  thy  daring  flight, 
By  negatives  alone  her  worth  define, 
Since  no  juft  epithets  will  reach  her  praife, 
Revolve  on  all  the  great  and  glorious  deeds 
Of  former  heroes  and  bright  heroines, 
And  when  thy  images  thou'fl  rais'd  fo  high. 
No  ftyle  of  language  our  addition  give, 
And  thou'rt  unable  farther  to  explore, 
"Shew  ANNA  is  not  this,  but  fome thing  more, 

Q^  Apollo  mofl  mode/I, 

Tour  humour's  the  oddeji 
That  ever  appeared  in  print ; 

There's  a  great  deal  of  wit, 

But  the  devil  a  bit 
Of  the  lufcious  can  I  find  inU  : 

By  thefe  luke-voarm  voays 

Tou  never  will  fleafie 

Girls 
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Girls  full  of  juice  as  a  grape  ; 

Tho*  ive  fometimes  do  frown 

On  the  impudent  clovon, 
Still  ive  love,  on  our  fancies,  a  rape. 

Let  then  ev'ry  turn, 

Not  glitter,  but  burn. 
Let  the  lightning  of  Ovid  be  fhovjn  ; 

Tour  poetical frains, 

When  the^<ve  heat  in  their  veins, 
Will  fhevo  you've  got  fome  in  your  otvn. 

A.  We  aim  not  to  hit 

Your  notion  of  wit, 
Who  but  in  the  lufcious  delight, 

Which  fulfomly  cloys, 

And  only  deftroys 
An  appetite  rais'd  to  the  bright. 

If  fancy  but  fhines 

In  our  glittering  lines, 
And  graces  with  delicate  turns, 

We  mail  not  afpire 

To  fet  all  on  fire, 
Since  it  leaves  but  a  fear  when  it  bums. 

An  effay  on  the  character  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
late  Prince  of  Denmark. 

VAin  is  complaint  where  can  be  no  relief; 
Yet  publick  loffes  call  for  publick  grief. 
*Tis  falfe,  that  mourners  mould  in  filence  weep, 
Like  ftreams,  which  ftill,  when  fmootheft,  run  moft 

deep. 
Sorrow  fpeaks  pajjion,  and  where  pafjion  reigns, 
Nature  fcorns  decency,  and  breaks  her  chains. 
Like  a  tempeftuous  ftorm  true  grief  appears ; 
That's  but  a  breeze  that  is  allay'd  by  tears. 
Since  then  'tis  duty  that  excites  our  quill, 
Duty  made  ftronger  by  confederate  will, 
Tune,  GREAT  APOLLO,  tune  our  favoured  lays, 
And  crown  the  mournful  cyprefs  with  the  bays. 
Tell  us,  oh  tell  us,  vrief  directing  mufe, 
What  part  of  this  fad  fubjecl  (hall  we  choofe  : 

Shall 
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Shall  we,  where  widow*  d  Majefly  is  feen, 

Weep  tears  of  love  with  an  affiicled  QUEEN  ? 

Shall  we  crowd  fighs  onjigbs?  and  fwell  a  fcore 

Of  helplefs  forrows,  overcharg'd  before  ? 

Ah  no  •,  fuch  efforts  cannot  yield  relief; 

We  want  her  foul  to  equalize  her  grief . 

No,  rather  let  us  ftrive  to  fnatch  from  fame 

The  fcatter'd  trophies  of  great  DENMARK'S  name; 

Hand  down  the  glories  of  a  Prince  fo  bleft, 

And  tell  the  age  to  come,  what  this  poffeft. 

Reft  then  departed  foul  of  ANNA's  care, 

Peace  of  her  breaft,  and  fubjecl  of  her  prayer ; 

To  Heaven's  bright  manfions  wing  thy  tow'ring  flight, 

Change  mortal  darknefs  for  immortal  light. 
Melodious  SERAPHS  fhall  thy  praife  repeat, 
And  tuneful  CHERUBS  fing  thee  to  thy  feat, 
Whilft  led  by  love,  which  often  guides  amifs, 
To  mourn  thy  abfence,  we  forget  thy  blifs. 

Oh !  for  a  verfe  to  paint  the  fpurs  I  fee], 

Or  a  capacity  to  fuit  my  zeal  ! 

Then  would  I  read  him  in  his  ANNA's  eyes, 

Or  paint  him  2s  he  in  her  bofom  lyes ; 

For  fure,  fo  foft  a  place  as  that  mull  be, 

Retains  th'  Idea  long  of  one  fo  lov'd  as  he. 
An  unaffecled freedom  grac'd  his  foul, 
He  fcorrid  ambition,  yet  difdain'd  controul : 
No  wav'ring  wiihes  wantoniz?d  his  life, 
A  faithful  hufband  to  a  faithful wife. 
His  fteady  mind  no  fcenes  of  fate  cou'd  move, 
As  conftant  to  religion  as  to  love. 
Preferring  eafe,  he  durft  encounter  pain, 
Willing  to  ferve,  tho'  qualify'd  to  reign  ; 
A  foe  to  FACTION  in  a  high  degree, 
Yet  none  a  greater  friend  to  LIBERTY. 
By  pride  untainted,  yet  in  converfe  nice  ; 
Pleas'd  to  hear  counfel,  fit  to  give  advice  : 
Slow  to  refenl,  yet  fcorn'd  to  bear  too  far, 
OS  peace  a  lover,  yet  unfhoctfd  by  war  : 
He  weigh'd  the  caufe  of  difcord,  not  the  prize, 
Was  brave  without  re av#r^,without  vain-glory  wife. 
2  Q.  Which 
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QJVhich  is  the  greater  Jin,  hypocrify  or  profanenef  ? 

A.  We  beg  leave  to  draw  the  pictures  of  both  the 
hypocrite  and  profane,  and  leave  it  to  the  querift  to 
judge  of  either  the  refembling  or  difagreeing  feature?. 

1  he  profane  exprefs  it  in  words,  Tujh,  can  God  fee  ? 
the  hypocrite  fays  it  in  his  heart.  The  profane  is 
the  fool  that  openly  makes  a  mock  at  Jin,  the  hypo- 
crite is  fcarcely  lefs  a  fool  while  he  does  it  Jecretly. 
The  profane  cries  out,  I  am  he  that  ought  to  fpeak  ; 
the  hypocrite  ivhijpers  to  himfelf,  I  am  he  that  ought 
to  think.  The  profane  defpifes  that  hope  which  is  an 
anchor  of  the  foul-,  the  hypocrite,  if  he  has  any  hope 
at  all,  it  is  a  fruitlefs  one,  for  the  hypocrite's  hope  Jhall 
perijb. 

The  hypocrite  (hews  fomething  of  native  modefty 
{for  Adam,  or  which  is  all  one,  man  in  the  Hebrew 
original,  imports  that  we  derive  our  pedigree  from 
the  ruby,  the  bhjhing  earth)  the  profane  is  fo  averfe 
to  modefty,  that  he  glories  in  hisjbame ;  and  yet  ftrange, 
unaccountable  the  modelly  of  the  daring  hypocrite, 
who  boldly  ventures  to  wear  the  malk,  to  make  pre- 
tence to  what  he  is  an  utter  ilranger  to,  and  put  on 
the  form  of  godlinejs,  tho'  he  diiregards  the  power 
thereof. 

The  profane  defpifes  all  religion  ;  the  hypocrite 
thinks  it  worth  the  counterfeit.  The  profane  under- 
values the  efteem  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  the  hypo- 
crite overvalues  it ;  the  profane  makes  profelytes  to 
profanenefs ;  the  hypocrite  would  not  be  wanting  to 
make  profelytes  to  hypocrify,  were  it  poffible  for 
him  by  iuch  a  method  to  carry  on  his  unwarrantable 
defigns,  and  withal  to  retain  the  hypocrite.  The  pro- 
fane fets  a  fcandalous  example  ;  the  hypocrite,  when 
detected,  fets  a  worfe  ;  for  his  example  has  a  more 
fatal  influence,  of  whom  better  was  expected.  The 
profane  makes  no  votaries  to  religion  ;  the  hypocrite 
many:  but  then  we  muit  boferve,  that  fo  lovely  an 
effect  of  fo  foul  a  caufe  is  r.liogetl  er  accidental  to  the 
hypocrite's  intention  ;  for  fhould  he  aefign  the  con- 
ference, he  would  be  no  longer  a  hypocrite. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  may 
be  allow'd  to  fay  to  the  profane,  the  Lord  of  this  au- 
dacioufly  wicked  fervant  Jhall  come  at  a  day,  v:hen  he 
Icoketh  not  for  him  ;  and  at  an  hour  that  he  is  not  a- 
ivare  of;  and  Jhall  cut  him  a/under,  and  appoint  him  a 
portion  with  the  HYPOCRITES.  There  Jhall  be  weep- 
ing  and  gnajhing  of  teeth. 

Q^  Hoiv  may  I  frame  a  notion  of  God's  exigence  from 
eternity  ;  for  the  more  I  think  of  the  divine  Being,  the 
more  I  involve  my  J elf  in  afeeming  labyrinth  of  impojjibi- 
lities  ?  I  believe  it  has  been  the  caufe  of  many  Atheijls, 
they  not  being  able  to  conceive  a  being  from  eternity. 

A.  Can  we  think  it  poflible,  that  a  being,  who 
was  but  of  yejlerday,  fnould  comprehend  eternity  ! 
Eternity,  which  muft  tranfcend  the  capacity  of  any 
other  intellect  but  his,  who  is  the  eternal  one !  But 
tho'  we  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  of  God's  ex- 
igence from  eternity,  yet  that  he  actually  fo  exifted, 
we  can  readily  conceive.  That  fomething  did  from 
eternity  exift,  we  mull  neceflarily  allow ;  for  if  no- 
thing did  fo  exift,  there  muft  have  been  once  a  time 
when  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a  fmgle  being.  And 
then  it  may  be  confidently  ask'd,  how  any  thing  could 
begin  to  be,  fmce  nothing  cannot  pofiibly  be  the  caufe 
of  fomething.  Unhappy  Atheifts !  that  deny  the  e- 
ternity  of  the  great  Creator,  and  yet  by  fo  unfortunate 
a  denial  mull  unavoidably  recur  to  the  eternity  of  the 
creature. 

Q^  What  preparation  to  the  Sacrament  is  necejfary  for 
one  vjhoje  necejfary  employment  demands  a  more  than  or- 
dinary portion  of  his  time  ? 

A.  A  good  life,  and  unblameable  converfation,is  the 
beft  preparative  to  the  bleffed  Sacrament.  He  therefore 
that  is  not  unmindful  of  this  one  thing  necejfary ,  will, tho' 
for  want  of  leifure  call'd  immediately  from  his  bufi- 
nefs  to  that  heavenly  banquet,  be  allow'd  by  the  bride- 
groom that  bids  him  to  the  feail  to  have  a  wedding 
garment.  If  then  the  time  you  have  to  fpare  from 
your  neceffary  employment,  and  not  unnecefTary  re- 
creation (tho'  the  latter  muft  make  no  encroachments) 

you 
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you  diligently  fpend  in  the  important  duty  of  repen- 
tance (for  what  man  liveth,  andjinneth  not? )  and  ex- 
ercife  your  meditations  on  a  dying  Saviour,  a  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,  you  may  draw  near  to  that  facred  or- 
dinance with  love  as  well  as  fear,  and  take  the  holy  Sa- 
crament to  jour  comfort. 

Q^  /  have  lately  contracled  matrimony  with  a  young 
virgin,  in  token  of  which  we  have  by  confent  broke  mo- 
ney ;  is  it  pojfible  for  any  to  part  us  ? 

A.  Your  parents  have  the  power  of  forbidding  the 
banns,  if  ye  are  not  as  yet  remov'd  from  your  de- 
pendence on  them  :  for  fure  it  was  not  in  your  power 
by  any  thing  lefs  than  actual  matrimony  to  fuperfede 
the  authority  of  your  parents.  And  for  your  com- 
fort it  is  obfervable,  that  under  the  Levitical  inftitu- 
tion,  if  a  virgin  made  a  vow,  even  to  God  himfelf, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents,  it  was  their 
prerogative  to  revoke  the  deed  :  and  if  the  authority 
of  parents  can  cancel  the  folemnity  of  a  vow,  much 
more  may  it  difannul  a  lefs  confiderable  engagement. 

Q^  Two  foips  upon  the  equator,  their  difance  afunder  I 
don't  direclly  know,  but  1  know  thus  much,  that  when  it 
was  9  of  the  clock  with  the  eafermoji,  it  was  30  minutes 
pajl  9  with  the  weftermoft.  7hey  both  Jail  due  north  till 
in  the  latitude  of  1 8  d.  28  m.  north  latitude.  1  demand 
their  difance  afunder  on  the  equinoclial,  and  their  difance 
afunder  in  the  latitude  of  18  d.   28  m  ? 

A.  Their  diftance  upon  the  equinoclial  is  7  d.  30  m. 
and  confequently  the  fame  in  their  northern  latitude, 
if  you  number  by  degrees.  But  the  diminution  of  each 
degree  in  the  latitude  of  1 8  d.  28  m.  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  57  (bating  the  deficiency  of  a  fraction)  to  60. 
But  the  fraction  multiplied  by  the  foremention'd  7d. 
30m.  (their  diftance  onthe  equinoclial)  occafions a fub- 
itraclion  of  fomething  more  than  divided  of  a  degree. 

Q^  Whence  proceeds  that  Jhrill  chant  of  the  grajhop- 
pers,  from  the  wings,  or  the  mouth  ? 

A.  Tho'  it  is  obfervable  that  the  wings  of  thofe 
creatures  move  upon  the  utterance  of  that  fhrill  noife, 
yet  are  we  of  opinion,  that  it  is  framed  by  the  lung?, 

and 
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and  dire&ed  out  at  the  mouth,  and  it  hath  been  par- 
ticularly obferved  by  fome  that  have  been  in  hotter 
countries,  as  Spain,  where  the  grafhoppers  are  much 
bigger  than  they  are  here,  that  they  open  their 
mouths  every  time  that  chant  is  uttered. 

Q^  Pray  Gentlemen,  why  Jo  much  pajjlon 

Upon  fo  trivial  an  occafion  ? 

I  calPd  forfooth  the  Mufes  whores, 

With  truth  to  you  and  millions  more. 

Don't  you  enjoy  ''em  when  you  pleafe  ? 

And  faith  they've  very  little  eafe. 

You  make  ''em  anfwer  all  dull  rhimes, 

And  ring  for  pence  their  hackney  chimes. 

You  make  ''em  dance  to  entry  meafure, 

To  raife  at  once  your  fame  and  treafure. 

Methinks  fuch  mercenary  doings 

Should  make  'em  deaf  to  all  your  woings. 

Tet  thus,  for  'hove  two  thoufand  years 

They've  been  in  common  voith  your  peers. 

Old  Homer  proves  m?  affertion  true, 

Who  fold  his  ballads  well  as  you. 

Virgil  and  Horace  like  bold  lovers, 

Did  all  their  hidden  charms  difcover  ; 

Yet  made  the  amorous  Ladies  prove 

Tools  to  ambition,  bawds  to  love. 

Yet  for  thefe  Madam  Mufes  fake, 

You're  pleased  to  call  your  friend  a  rake  ; 

One,  who  ne'er  offer" 'd  you  abufes, 

He  faid  indeed,  y  enjof  d the  Mufes. 

(Which  furely  is  a  commendationj 

And  aft?d  your  help  on  that  occafion. 

But  know,  ye  mighty  men  of  writ, 

Til  feize  a  mufe  when  I  think  ft, 

Without  your  aid,  and  in  her   arms 

Til  boldly  rife  all  her  charms, 

And  make  her  gratify  my  wifb 

In  tuneful  firains  and  warbling  blifs, 

And  yet  the  fatal  precipe  will  fhun, 

Of  turning  poet,  and  fo   being   undone. 
Your  rejoinder  is  expected  by  the  injured  Strephon . 

A.  Strs- 
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A.  Strephon  at  laft  has  found  a  mufe, 
Eat  pick't  ^rp  doubtlefs  at  the  flews, 
For  when  he  wanted  rhime  for  itching, 
He  told  us  they  were  gone  a  bitching. 
Her  infpirations  mew  the  punk 
Was  very  dull  or  very  drunk, 
Or  (he'd  not  fo  profanely  told 
Th'  enjoyment  of  the  bards  of  old, 
Which  all,  who've  any  fenfe  or  art, 
Know  'twas  with  th'  intelleclual  part ; 
And  not  that  fulfom  beftial,  which 
(Your  mufe  infpires)  of  dog  and  hitch. 
When  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  you 
Avouch  a  mercenary  crew, 
Courfe  ballad-fingers,  who  for  pence 
Would  lavifh  all  their  wit  and  fenfe  ; 
Thofe  glorious  lights,  whom  all  the  wife, 
The  great,  and  all  the  learned  prize  ; 
Whofe  names  fhall  laft,  when  yours  is  toft 
'Mongft  rubbifh,  and  for  ever  loft  j 
When  fuch  reproaches  you  beftow 
A  wond'rous  tajle  of  nvit  you  mow. 
Since  for  your  turn  a  mufe  you've  found 
In  bodies  you  in  judgment  found, 
To  trifle  all  her  charms,  tho'  coarfe, 
She's  frank,  and  will  need  little  force  ; 
The  poet's  fate  you'll  furely  fhun 
For  never  mortal  was  undone 
By  trade,  before  he  had  begun. 

A  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  death  of  his   Royal  Highnefs 
GtLORGE,  (ate  Prince  of  Denmark. 

SPeak,  mournful  mufe,  in  proper  accents  tell 
The  woes  that  Britain  laft  befell, 
Let  the  whole  band  of  Helicon 
Juftly  their  ^,\ovs.  weeJs  put  on, 

And  urge  the  dreadful  theme; 
Let  no  Pierian  fountain  more 
Yield  her  infipid  cuftomary  ftore, 

But  let  each  briny  dream  Afford 


} 
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Afford  difconfolate  relief, 

And  let  Parnaffus  tops  be  tumify'd  with  grief. 

2. 

For  lo  !  by  dire  decree  of  fate, 

The  wife,  the  good,  the  great, 
Th'  illujlrious  Denmark  has  refign'd  his  breath. 

(A  debt  from  Prince  and  peafant  too 

A   providential  nature  due) 
And  falls  a  prey  to  ftern  inexorable  death. 

Lo  !  facred  Majefty  in  tears 

O'erwhelm'd   with  mighty  forrows,  mighty  cares. 
Behold  the  filent  court,  the  warlike  field 

The  melancholy  fcene  difplay, 
Their  tributary  mourning  yield, 

And  fignalize  the  difmal  inaufpicious  day. 

3- 
A  Prince  adorn'd  with  every  grace 

Where  ev'ry  virtue  did  unite, 
Where  fpotleis  honour  claim'd  a  place, 

And  juflice  did  concenter'd  fit. 
A  Prince  from  all  impetuous  paffions  free, 

That  Hill  prefer1  d  religion  to  renown, 
The  nation's  tutelary  genius  be, 

And  glory  of  the  crown. 

4- 
This  late  difafter  to  reflection  brings 
The  various  turns  of  human  things, 
When  long  fuccefs  did  on  our  actions  fmile, 
And  nought  but  trophies  had  approach'd  our  ifle  : 
Whilft  Britain  feafted  on  his  glad  alarms, 
Sprung  from  victorious  Anna's  arms, 
The  palms  at  Ramelies  and  Hochjiet  won, 
The  glorious  toils  of  Life  and  Port  Mahone : 
Amidll  thofe  extacies,  alas !  we  fee 
Our  fad,  our  inexpreffible  catafropbe  : 
That  fo  our  blifs  is  now  no  more, 
Whilft  fighs  poffefs  thofe  hearts  where  raptures  dwelt 
before,  So 
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So  when  refulgent  fol  with  eaftern  light 
The  fpacious  globe  benignly  gilds 
With  amiable  beams  falutes  the  fields, 

And  renders  our  horizon  bright : 
Each  growing  plant,  and  blooming  flow'r, 
Joys  in  the  kind  propitious  pow'r. 
But  when  ungen'rous  ftorms  appear, 
And  gravidated  clouds  deform  the  atmojphere. 
The  fuff'ring  vegetable's  drooping  feen, 
And  pines  to  lofe  her  verdant  green. 

6. 
Could  we  like  Niobe  our  lofs  bemoan, 
And  metamorpho^d  be  turn'd  to  ftone, 
We'd  then  from  henceforth  (land  and  be 
Eternal  monuments  to  thee. 

But  why,  ram  mufe,  this  inadvertent  thought  ? 
Can  ought  his  memory  deface  ? 
Do  all  his  merits  ferve  for  nought  ? 

Or  can  the  length  of  mouldring  time  his  worth 
eraze  ? 
As  foon  may  rivers  ceafe  to  run, 
As  foon  may  fire  eclipfe  the  fun, 
As  glorious  GEORGE's  name 
Be  cancell'd  in  the  book  of  fame. 

Coeleflial  foul,  farewell,  enjoy  that  feat 
By  Seraphims  prepar'd  for  thee  ; 
Where  of  an  happinefs  complete 

Thou  wilt  an  everlaiting  fliarer  be. 
There  no  contentious  broils  of  ftate, 

No  popular  debate ; 

No  interfering  fublunary  pow'rs 

Shall  difcompofe  thy  blifsful  hours, 
But  with  an  endlefs  tide  of  peace  and  reft, 
Amongft  the  Saints  (halt  thou  be  bleit. 

Q_  /  defire  your  opinion  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  viith  chap,  of  St.  Matthew's  Gofpe/>  the  1 3th  and 
i/^t'erfes:  Enter  ye  in  at  the  ftrait  gate  :  for  wide 
is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  de- 
ftruition,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat :  Be- 
cause 
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caufe  ftrait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way  which 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it  ? 

A.  As  our  Saviour  elfewhere  compares  the  king- 
dom of  the  Meffiah  here,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory- 
hereafter,  to  a  nuptial  feaft,  to  a  marriage  entertain- 
ment, fo  the  metaphor  of  a  Jlrait  gate  may  feem  to 
bear  a  natural  allufion  to  the  cuftomary  ufage  at  wed- 
ing  fuppers ;  for  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  ancient  times 
to  ftraighten  the  gate  that  led  to  the  folemnity,  by 
opening  the  wicket  only,  that  the  guefts  invited  to 
the  banquet  might  not  crowd    disorderly. 

And  as  the  Jlrait  gate  fignifies  the  way  to  eternal 
happinefs,  fo  the  Gentile  Philofophers  reprefented  the 
paths  of  virtue  under  the  like  expreffion.  Cehes  (who 
was  a  Tbeban  Philofopher,  and  Socrates  his  fcholar)  tells 
us  in  his  Pinax,  that  the  afcent  to  virtue  is  exceeding 
flrait.  And  hence  we  may  learn  the  modefty  of  the 
humble  Jefus,  in  that,  tho'  he  was  the  divine  Aoy^-, 
the  eternal  Word,  yet  he  no  ways  affected  Jingular 
expreifions,  but  was  willing  fo  far  to  condefcend  to 
mens  capacities,  as  to  ufe  their  cuftomary  if  pertinent 
modes  of  fpeech. 

But  to  the  queftion  that  may  be  darted  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  paffage,  in  what  fenfe  the  gate  that 
leadeth  unto  life  is  jlrait,  weanfwer,  that  the  expref- 
fion is  very  proper  upon  a  twofold  account ;  either 
as  taken  in  a  refpe&ive,  or  in  anabfolute  intendment. 

The  gate  is  Jlrait  in  a  refpeclive  fenfe,  becaufe  men 
are  fo  perverfe  as  to  make  it  fo,  becaufe  fo  few  are 
willing  to  go  in  thereat ;  for  the  many  choofe  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  deftru&ion  ;  2.nvay  appofitely  term'd 
broad,  with  regard  to  the  crowding  travellers,  to  the 
multitude  of  finners.  The  formention'd  Cebes  fays 
of  the  narrow  way,  that  very  few  there  are  that  walk 
therein.  And  fmall  indeed  was  the  number  of  the 
virtuous  in  the  time  of  the  poignant  fatyrift  (if  we 
make  no  poetical  allowance)  who  compar'd  the  fum 
total  of  the  upright  to  the  feven  gates  of  Thebes,  to 
the  feven  mouths  of  Nile, 

The 
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The  gate  is  therefore  flrait  in  an  abfolute  fenfe, 
becaufe  a  religious  life  is  a  very  nice,  a  very  difficult 
undertaking.  The  way  of  virtue,  fays  the  fame  Ce- 
bes,  is  rocky  and  even. 

But  then  it  may  be  afk'd,  how  this  comports  with 
thofe  Scripture-paffages  that  reprefent  the  paths  of 
religion  under  the  endearing  notion  of  peace  and 
pleafantnefs. 

In  anfwer  to  the  objection  we  think  it  proper  to 
obferve,  that  the  rtraitnefs  of  the  gate  (as  taken  in 
the  latter  fenfe)  has  a  more  peculiar  regard  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  virtuous  life,  to  our  firft  entrance 
on  a  holy  converfation.  It  is  difficult  (no  doubt) 
for  the  natural  man  to  thwart  the  prevailing  biafs 
of  his  nature,  to  fwim  againft  the  rapid  ftream,  to 
flruggle  with  his  reluctant  paffions,  and  turn  the 
current  of  his  violent  affections.  It  is  difficult  (no 
doubt)  to  put  of  the  old  man,  to  wreftle  nvith  fiejb 
and  bloody  to  bring  the  body  under,  to  fubdue  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  will,  and  captivate  the  rebellions 
thoughts  to  the  obedience  of  Chrift.  But  when  once 
we  have  made  a  thorough  conqueft,  when  once  we 
have  led  captivity  captive,  then  what  was  before 
exceeding  difficult  will  become  eafy  to  us  ;  then  we 
fhall  behold  religion  in  another  view  ;  then  virtue 
will  difclofe  her  unrival'd  charms,  and  we  (hall  be 
enamour'd  with  her  furprizing  bounty.  Then  every 
valley  fhall  be  filed,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  fhall 
be  brought  loiv,  and  the  crooked Jball  be  made  flrait, 
and  the  rough  ways  fhall  be  made  fmootk.  Then 
we  fhall  willingly,  we  fhall  chearfully  fubmit  to 
that  pious  fentence:  Great  peace  have  they  that  love 
thy  lav:,  and  they  fhall  not  be  offended  at  it. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 


